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Shortly after the death of Mazzini, the two essays, " Thoughts upon Democracy in 
Europe," and ^' The Duties of Man," were published under the direction of Peter Taylor, Esq., 
until recently M.P. for Leicester, and were by him " dedicated to the working classes 
of this country." In a prefatory note he said, ^* I have thought that the interest and 
influence of this volume would be greatly enhanced by affixing to it a memoir; and 
this I have been so fortunate as to obtain from the pen of one of his dearest friends — 
the original translator of these and the other works of Mazzini — Mrs. Emilie Ashurst Venturi." 
This volume being now out of print, and the object which Mr. Taylor had in view 
remaining as worthy as ever, the present editor asked and received the penmission of 
Madame Venturi to reprint and publish the life and essays in a popular and cheap 
form, in order that they might have the widest possible circulation. 

No pecuniary profit is expected or desired from the publication ; but it is hoped 
that this eloquent memorial of a noble patriot and a good man may .awaken a true 
patriotic enthusiam in the hearts of many young English readers; and further, that the 
principles set forth by Mazzini in his essays may help to the formation of wise and just 
political opinions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Childhood : First Impeisonment. 1805 to 1831. 

Those amon^ the working people who already know the name of 
Joseph Mazzini, probably know of him little more than the fact that 
it was through his genios, energy, and devotion that his countrymen 
were roused to resent the shame and degradation of foreign rule ; to 
shake off the yoke of Austria and of the petty Italian Princes who 
ruled the separate States into which their country was divided, and 
to win back Italy for the Italians, And this, indeed, he achieved ; 
amid sorrows, difficulties, dangers, and discouragements which must 
have crushed a soul less penetrated than his with what he himself 
has termed " the relinon of the Fatherland ; " but this alone, 
although the example of .patriotism so exalted is ennobling to us all, 
would furnish no special reason for addressing the following scanty 
and imperfect record of this great man to the working-class. All 
EngliBhmen worthy the name would lay down tiieir lives rather than 
tamely allow anv foreign usurper to seize possession of their Island 
home, and can therefore heartuv sympathise with the noble Italian 
pride which uiged Mazzini to the liberation of his native land ; but 
nis patriotism was based upon something far higher than pride. As 
William Llovd Garrison has truly said, ^ Patriotism is a passion or a 
sentiment which has narrow boundaries ; " but, he adds, '' although 
Mazzini's love of his native land was like a fire in his bones, and her 
presnng needs largely absorbed his thoughts and energies, yet her 
political enfranchisement, based upon intelligence and virtue, was 
with him but the prelude to the deliverance of sdl Europe. Had I 
seen in him simply the devotion of an Italian in behalf of his 
oppressed countrymen, however unselfishly displayed, I should not 
have formed that exalted estimate of him which I shall ever cherish. 
Such devotion is commendable, but it does not embrace mankind. 
It waa because his soul was full-orbed, his love of liberty unlimited 
by considerations of race or clime, that I felt drawn to him by an 
irre6i8tU>le magnetdsm. In him there was not discoverable one spark 
of self-inflation, one atom of worldly ambition, one symptom of 
narrowness towards an^ people. Spherical as the globe, he depre- 
cated ' that spirit of nationalism which retards the progress of our 
intellectual life by isolating it from the universal life x^alpitating 
among the millions of our brethren abroad.' " 

Mazzini, in fact, believed it to be our duty to love and reverence 
our fatherland as the home wherein God has placed us, among 
brothers and sLsters linked to us by the family ties of a common 
religioB, history, and language. The separate nations were, in his 
eyes, the separate fEimilies of humanity ; and even as no man can 
completely fulfil his duties aa a father, who fails in the higher duty 
he owes to his country, so no man can rightiy fulfil his duties as a 
ptriot, who fails in the higher duty he owes to humanity. He 
believed that the Almighty has indicated the special functions and 
duty of each separate people, by certain special faculties and apti- 
tudes bestowed upon each ; precisely as the boundaries of the homes 
marked out for the different nationalities are indicated by broad dis- 
tinctions of language, character, and tendency, and by "geographical 
signs and limits traced by the finger of Qod." * 



♦ The reader must understand' that I only avoid the nee of marks of 
quotation when compelled, for the sake of brevity, to summarise Mazzini's 
teachings and opinions in my own words. The ideas expressed through- 
out this notice are wholly his own ; my part is simply that of the neces- 
sarily darkened camera, wherein the image of his thought is given in 
little. 



The question of the Nationalities, as it is called, of the right of 
each nation to absolute freedom in the management of its own 
internal affairs, was sacred in his eves on precisely the same grounds 
on which individual liberty is sacred. Nations, like indlviducQs, have 
each a divinely appointed and distinct task to perform : self-develop- 
ment and responsibility are essential to the right fulfilment of that 
task, and self-development and responsibility are alike impossible 
without freedom. The separate European families — the nations — ^he 
believed to be destined m the future to constitute the State or 
Commonwealth of Europe, precisely as separate provinces and town- 
ships constitute the State or Commonwealth of each different nation. 
Consequently, a just settlement of the question of the nationalities 
was the necessary first step towards an eouitable " balance of power" 
among them ; towards a future " holy alliance," not of kings, but of 
peoples ; and towards a just organisation of the common labour 
which the peoples of Europe have to accomplish for the benefit of 
humanity. 

Nations, like individuals, must be free before they can be respon- 
sible for their actions. God, by kindling in the hearts of all men 
the sanctuary-lamp of Conscience, has imposed upon each the duty of 
walking by its bght; and liberty, which ^ves us the power of 
choosing between good and evil, is " not the nght to choose evil, but 
the right of choice between the various paths that lead to good." 
This ri^ht is the natural right of every human being, without 
distinction of sex or class, because upon it depends all voluntary and 
responsible obedience to the law of God. Monarchies and aristo- 
cracies are therefore destined, by the nature of thin^^, to pass away, 
and gradually to give *place to the people — ^the [nation. The word 
nation will in the future signify a brotherhood, living individuadly 
and socially by the fruits of its own labour, seeking to realise the 
greatest possible amount of general well-being, without violating the 
sacred rights of individual responsibility, and bound together by 
community of affections, historic memories, tmd religion. 

The nation thus transformed into one individual Entity, will 
recognise neither castes nor privileges, save those of genius and 
virtue ; neither proletariat nor aristocracy ; but simply an aggregate 
of forces and faculties, each voluntarily consecrated to the wdl-being 
of all ; to the just administration of the common substance and 
possession — ^the native land. And even thus, in the remote but 
certain future, will the various nations, or families of Humanity, 
forma vaster, out equally indivisible Entity; "recognising neither 
empires nor monarchies, neither first-rate nor second-rate Powers, but 
simply an aggregate of national forces and faculties, of free and 
harmonious peoples, each voluntarily consecrated to the well-being of 
all, and sharing in the just administration of the common substance 
and possession — the terrestrial globe." 

In the days when the victorious 'despots of Europe, having met 
together in ^^ Holy ^Wtanc«," had ri vetted afresh the chains of the 
nation ; when ** the sky was dark, the heavens void, and the people 
motionless in stupor,"— in the mid-hour of that starless night of 
tyranny, one Italian voice broke the shameful silence of fear, crying 
aloud: "the peoples have no master but God, no ruler but 
His law." 

Mazzini's whole life was consecrated to the fulfilment of the duty 
involved in these words. The device, God and the People, which 
he inscribed upon the banner of Rome during the brief, glorious 
Republic of 1849, was the summary of his religious and political 
faith, the outward and visible manifestation of his soul. Prophet of 
the People, he devoted himself tj9i|)3t^(8ervice : to the duty of 
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educating and sanctifying them for the high mission which he 
believed them consecrated oy the Almighty to achieve in the future. 
This devotion to the cause of the suffering millions, founded upon 
his belief in the oneness of Humanity, was the source of his abhor- 
rence of every privilege not based upon superiority of virtue and 
intellect, and of his mith in the holiness of natiomdity, and the 
sacredness of labour, and it is for this reason that the little I have 
here to tell of his character and purpose is addressed to those toilers 
of the earth whom he loved and served so well. 

I cannot pretend to offer you any complete representation of the 
great spirit that so lately dwelt amongst us. To do this, it would be 
necessary to write a minute and exhaustive record of a long life of 
sorrow, struggle, and sacrifice, which I am alike unable and unworthy 
to recount The faithful biographer of Mazzini must relate, not 
only his history, but the history of the times in which he lived. I 
can but faintly sketch a few shadowy and imperfect outlines of his 
grand and mournful career. 

Owing to the fact that the astonishing influence he exercised, not 
only over his own countrymen, but over the whole democracy of 
Europe, was mysteriously exerted and chiefly from a distance, his 
contemporaries — compelled to judge Mm from the remote effects of 
an inspiration often misrepresented b^ those who were its instru- 
ments — have been unable to grasp any idea of his genius or character 
as a whole. His image was invariably coloured, and too often dis- 
torted by the medium through which it was dimly seen, and he has 
been variously regarded by the men of his day as patriot or rebel, 
statesman or conspirator, philosopher or dreamer. The few who 
knew him knew that he was something for above any or all of these ; 
but since the endeavour to portray a genius at once so many-sided 
and unique would require the labour of a life, my aim in these 
pages will simply be, to set before you a true though faint image of 
the heart of the man. I cannot relate to you all that he achieved for 
his country and for humanity, but I may make clear to you the 
motives and convictions which determined his course. From the 
\vritings herewith published^you will learn something of the faith 
which was to him as a pillar of fire, leading for ever onwards, and 




zini's whole existence was a living religion ; knowing that such of 
you as seriously adopt that religion, will assuredly be strengthened 
to follow in his footsteps from afar. 

Joseph Mazzini was bom in the Strada Lomellini, Genoa, on the 
22nd June, 1805. His father, Giacomo Mazzini, was a distinguished 
physician and jprofessor of anatomy in that town. His mother, 
Maria Mazzini (bom Drago), was a native of ChiaverL She was a 
woman of great personal beauty, auick and vigorous intellect, and 
strong and deep affections. Fondly attached to all her children, 
Joseph was her idol ; and she loved her exiled son during the whole 
period of their long and weary separation with an intense and un- 
selfish devotion worthy of him upon whom it was bestowed. Maz- 
zini was an extremely fragile and delicate child— so weak, that, 
although well-formed, he was unable even to stand at an age when 
most children run alone ; and he passed the first years of his life 
sitting upon a little chair-bed, which his father had fSashioned for 
him, in his mother's room. He was nearly six years of age before he 
could walk firmly, and it was by slow degrees that he acquired suf- 
ficient strength to pass the boundaries of the little garden in front 
of his father's house. The first occasion upon which his mother* 
ventured to allow him to accompany her some distance beyond its 
walls was rendered memorable to her by an incident which* she 
always related with much pleasure. Thev had gone but a short 
distance, when the child suddenly stood still, gazing intently upon 
an old beggar seated upon the steps of a church. So transfixed stood 
the boy, that his mother, fearing he was frightened at the venerable 
white beard and picturesque rags and staff of the old man, stooped 
down to carry the child away ; but he broke from her, and, running 
impetuously forward, threw his arms around the poor man's neck, 
kissing him again and again, and crying out to her, "Give him 
something, mother ; give him something." The old man was affected 
even to tears ; he tenderly returned the child's caresses, and address- 
ing Signora Mazzini in pure Koman accents,* said :—" Lore him 
welly htdy ; he is one wJio vnll love the people J^ 

The exile's mother was never tired of repeating this "symbolical 
anecdote," as she truly termed it ; and the tears that stood in her 
eyes when she told it to the present writer, nearly forty years 
after the occurrence, showed how deeply its holy symbolism had 
touched her heart She added that the sympathy andf tenderness to 
which the bov was moved by the sight of poverty and suffering were 
frequently afterwards evinced by sudden and impetuous caresses 
bestowed upon outcasts from whom others turned away with indif- 
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ference or disgust ; and that even before that time, when, frpm 
being always confined to one room, he had never seen misery, when 
a servant entered with a tale of distress told by some poor beggar at 
the outer door, if she ventured to say that she had nothing to give, 
and order that the applicant should be sent away unrelieved, the 
child would burst into a passion of tears, and tear his long black 
hair, crying : " No ! no ! mother, no 1 give something ; give some- 
thing to the poor man ; " nor would he ever be quieted until she had 
yielded to his entreaties, and sent out either money or bread 
and wine, when he would kiss her hand or her gown, and laugh 
with delight, while the tears were still running down his pale 
cheeks. 

As a little child, his disposition was unusually thoughtful and 
serious : playthings and the ordinary amusements of childhood 
appeared to have no charms for him. His father, observing the 
unusual development of his intellect and the apparent fragility of 
his constitution, would not allow him to be taught to read ; yet 
before he was four years old, his mother discovered that he could 
already read fluently, having profited unobserved by what he over- 
heard of the lessons given to his sisters in an adjoining room ; and 
whenever, on the occasion of any family festival or anniversary, she 
asked him what present he would like, he invariably answered, 
" A book." He would entreat all who came near him to tell him 
stories, laughing almost convulsively at such as were comici and 
listening with rapt attention to such as were serious ; but, unlike 
other children, would never endure to hear the same story twice. 
Always patient and gentle during the weary confinement of his 
early years, he has been described by one who saw him when five 
years of age, seated upon his little bed, gravely poring over a map — 
the bed itself, and even the floor around, strewed with his books — 
as looking like a philosopher in Lilliput. He was seen thus by a 
cousin of his mother's, a colonel of artillery, during a visit he paid to 
Genoa at that time, and the deep impressson left upon his mind by 
the strange and gifted child is shown by a letter written by him two 
years later (in 1812) to Siffnora Mazzini, in answer to a request from 
her that he would advise her as to the course of study to be pursued 
by her little son. The old colonel must himself have been a 
superior man, or he could not have foreseen so accurately the 
intellectual future of a child not six years of age. In his remark- 
able letter, he says ; " Believe me, Signora Cousin, that dear child is 
a star of the first magnitude, kindled with genuine light, and one 
day to be admired by the whole of enlightened Europe. All men 
should therefore regard him as something belonging to them ; and it 
is for the interest of all men that the extraordinary gifts lavished 
upon him by nature should be turned to the best account The 
^eat geniuses that, at different epochs, arise to become the glory of 
Sieir century, generally thus give evidence of their great powers 
even in early infancy ; and thus is made manifest your duty of ^ 
making every conceivable sacrifice for that child's education." The 
worthy colonel then proceeds to particularise the branches of study 
he considers most calculated to develop the boy's " astonishing and 
tenacious memory, and unlimited capacity for acquiring knowledge," 
and adds, " he has such an innate, invincible desire for study, tnat 
he may safely pass, without interval, from one subject to another, 
without the smallest danger of confusing or overburdening his 
intellect." The last passage in the colonel's letter is so prophetic as 
to be very noteworthy. After counselling his cousin to confine her 
child's studies to the acqiiisition of pure knowledge and learning and 
to avoid giving him books ccmtaining theories, systems, or opinions, 
he concludes by saying : " A genius such as his will easily select fop 
itself, or create these, in its own good time." 

The letter, the prophecies of which Jiave been so singularly 
fulfilled, bears date, « Pavia, Aug. 28. 1812." 

Mazzini's first tutor was a wortny old priest, who professedly 
taught him everything, but in fact taught him litUe else than Latin. 
His passion for reading, however, and the facility with which he 
acquired modem languages, and mastered the contents of eveiy book 
he could lay his hands on, supplied the place of many masters. He 
has frequently spoken of the avidity with which, while a mere lad, 
he devoured the philosophical and political writers of the period of 
the French Revolution, which he had discovered hidden away 
behind the medical books in his father's library. At the age of 
thirteen he was sent to the University of Genoa. A fellow-student 
thus writes his recollections of him there : — 

" Joseph was much distingubhed at the university by his acute- 
ness in philosophical discussion, and much loved and respected by 
his fellow-students for his good qualities of head and heart He was, 
however, frequently subjected to great annoyance from the pro- 
fessors, owing to his being unwilling or unable to conform to the 
innumerabl*' rormalities and ceremomes, the performance of which it 
was t}ie fashioii to exact from students in those days. Besides going 
through the regular course of study, he took private lessons in 
mathematics, music, English, and fencing ; but he acquired every- 
thing without effort, and his health, whicn had been so delicate in 
cbilcDiood, far from being injured by the am^t of int^l^t^ 
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exertion he went through, appeared to be strengthened and improved 
by the rapidity of hia mental growth. 

« His ascendancy and influence over his companions were truly 
astonishing ; all appreciated the gentleness of his nature, the loyalty 
and generosity of nis character, and the indomitable love of justice 
whicn always caused him at once to interfere to protect any of his 
companions whom he saw iU-treated, whether by students or pro- 
fessors. Simple and economical in his own habits, he always found 
means generously to assist the wants of those around him ; indeed, 
he carried this disposition to excess ; for, not content with giving 
away his books, money, &c, he constantly bestowed even his clothes 
needy among his fellow-students. In dress he was 



upon 



the 



scrupulously simple ; and from a child he insisted on dressing 
entirely in black,* a habit which he never altered in after-life. 

Another college friend, who gives a similar description of the 
sweetness of Mazzini's disposition and the indepenaence of his 
character, says :—" He could never be made to observe the f ooHsh 
forms and ceremonies prescribed to the students in those days, from 
an instinctive abhorrence of all merely arbitrary rule. Neither 
threats, nor the various modes of persecution adopted towards him 
by the professors, could induce him to comply with these childish 
observances, and finally the professes themselves had to give way, 



imconscioua of his deficiencies in these respects. Joseph studied' 
anatomy and medicine for a time, with the idea of following his 
father's profession ; and indeed, he had made such progress that he 
used to write his father's anatomical lectures for hini ; but he 
renounced the career of medicine from the impossibility in which he 
found himself of attending dissection without overpowering sickness 
and disgust, and applied himself to the study of the law. All who 
were at the university with him remember how loving, charitable, 
and gentle he was ; all loved him, and Ms house was the 
rendezvous of the best and most intellectual students of the college." 

The natural tendency of Mazzini's mind was towards literature, 
and when he was thirteen years of age, some of his compositions 
attracted the attention of a literary association at Savona, the 
members of which elected him a member of their body, without 
suspecting they were electing one in years little more than a child. 
His first rejJly important literary production, however, was an 
essay " Upon a European Literature," written many years later, and 
containing the germs of those convictions and ideas which were 
afterwards to m&e of the author the apostle of Italian Unity and 
prophet of the destined alliance of the peoples of Europe. In the 
Autobiographical Notes before alluded to, he speaks of his renun- 
ciation of the literary career as **his first great sacrifice," and says : 
"A thousand visions of historical dramas and romances floated 
before my mental eye — artistic images that caressed my spirit, as 
visions of gentle maidens soothe the soul of the lonely-hearted. The 
natural bias of my mind was very different from that which has 
been forced upon me by the times in which I have lived, and the 
shame of our degradation." 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace the first dawn of the 
patriotic idea in a youth of such early intensity of feeling. Although 
the enslavement and degradation of his countay must have caused 
him many a previous thrill of shame and anguish, he himself dated 
back his first conscious and definite aspiration towards a nobler 
future for Italy, to the ideas awakened by the execution in Qenoa of 
two revolutionists,! and by seeing alms collected in the streets of his 
native town in aid of the exiles banished after the insurrection 
of 1821. 

After five years passed at the University, Mazzini, having taken 
his degree, was aamitted to practise as an advocate. This was 
esteemed a great day by his parents, who looked forward to a 
successful and prosperous legal career for their gifted son ; he was 
himself gloomy ana depressed by the sense that he must disappoint 
their hopes, and that he diould never follow the law as a profession, 
having idreiady fonned the inward resolution to devote his life to the 
regeneration of his country. 

The first two years of a young advocate's life in Italy, in those 
days, were spent in the Uffieio de% Poverij where they pleaded gratis 
the causes of the poor. Daring the short time that Mazzini 
performed that office, ne distinguisned himself, by the patient atten- 

*In the rare autobiographical notes which adorn the edition of his 
Life and Works, published by Messrs. Smith and Elder, Mazzini alludes 
to this habit, which began at a very early age, when the idea that the 
Italiana might free their country from foreign rule, if all of them would 
unite to do their duty, had first taken possession of his mind. He 
says : — "My spirit was crushed by the impossibility I then felt of even 
conceiving by what means to reduce it to action .... in the midst of 
the noisy, tumultuous life of the scholars around me, I was sombre and 
absorbed, and appeared like one suddenly grown old. I childishly 
determined to dress always in black, fiEtncying myself in mourning for my 
country. .... Matters went so far that my poor mother became 
terrified lest I should commit suicide.*' 

t Garelli and Laneri. 



tion he ^ve to the often wearisome details of this duty ; the zeal 
with which he entered into the cases of his poor cHents ; his logical 
accuracy, quick and yeadv wit, and extraordinary fadlity of language 
and illustration. From his youthftd and delicate appearance^ie was 
called VAvocaUno* and his rM>ntation for success as well as energy 
and kindness was so great> that the first hope and endeavour of 
every poor man having a cause to be pleaded in €^oa was, to 
secure the services of the gentle Avocatino. 

Mazzini had already joined the secret association called the 
Carbonariy having been affiliated by a spy who afterwards betrayed 
him. Although so young, he saw nothii^ but the comic in the old- 
fashioned bowl-and-dagger ceremonies of affiliation, and, far from 
being awe-struck or imj^ressed, had great difficulty to keep his 
countenance on the occasion, and when the little scene was over, he 
"reflected with surprise and distrust that the oath which had been 
administered to him was a mere formula of obedience, containing 

nothing as to the aim to be reached it was war to the 

Government, nothing more." While studying the causes of the 
failure of the revolutions of 1820-21, he had learned much of Car- 
bonarism, and did not admire the symbolism, the mysteries, nor the 
want of all political faith or belief which he discovered in uie insti- 
tution, but ne was unable at that time to found an association of his 



and respecting his moral character and his great talents, feign to be ^own ; he knew the importance of organization, and in the Carbonari 
— _r 1-;- j^is^: — :„- ;^ 4.u^«« «««..««♦« T««««T, ''^"'''^''^ he found " men who, tnough inferior to the idea they represented" 

(the idea of Italian independence from foreign rule), ** were yet 
earnestly bent on reducing their thought to action, their belief into 
works." Here were men who, "defying alike excommunication and 
capital punishment, had the persistent energy ever to persevere, and 
to weave a fresh web each time the old one was broken." " And 
this," Mazzini adds, " was enough to induce me to join my name and 
my labours to theirs. Ajid now that my hair is gray, I still believe 
that next to the capacity of rightly leading, the greatest merit 
eonsista in knowing how and when to follow. 1 speak, of course, of 
following those who lead towards good. Those young men — too 
numerous in Italy as elsewhere — who hold themselves aloof from all 
collective association or organized party, out of respect for their own 
individualHyy are generally the first to succumb, and that in the most 
servile manner, to any strongly organized, governing power" How 
terrible a commentary on tiiese words is furnished oy the recent 
history of France ! 

The subscriptions required from each member to the fimds of the 
association were a heavy tax upon Mazzini's slender purse, yet he 
"thought it a good thing," and his remarks upon this subject are well 
worth attention in the present day, when too many reforms ai-e 
prevented or needlessly delayed) by the selfish parsimony of those 
who nevertheless profess to be convinced of their justice. He says, 
" It is a great sin to collect money for any bad purpose ; but it is a 
still greater sin to recoil frcmi pecuniary sacrifice when the proba- 
bilities are in favour of thereby aiding a good cause. One of the 
saddest signs of the all-pervading and deep-rooted egotism of the 
present day is the fact that men wul argue and discuss about a franc, 
while they willingly throw away large sums to procure comforts or 
enjoyments — for the most part rather imaginary than real,— that 
men who should be ready to coin their very blood to create a country, 
and found true liberty, will bewail the impossibility of frequent 
sacrifice, and peril life, honour, the dignity of their own souls, and 
the souls of their brotner men, rather than unloosen the strings of 
their purse." 

But Mazzini's chief reason for dissatisfaction with the Carbonari 
was the fact that they did not attempt to rouse the Italian people to 
win their freedom for themselves ; but founded their hope of achiev- 
ing that national independence which is the necessary first step 
towards political liberty, upon the aid of France, where the struggfe 
between the opposition in the Assembly and the government of 
Charles X.. which led to the Revolution of 1830, was then at its 
height, ana hoped all things from such men as Guizot, Berthe, 
I^dteiyette, &e. Mazzini was, even in those days, fully aware that no 
nation either deserves freedom, or can long retain it, which dares not 
win it for itself. 

Shortly after the French Revolution of June, 1830, Mazzini, 
having been entrusted with some trifling mission by the chiefs of the 
Carbonari, was impressed by a presentiment of betrayal, and before 
undertakinff his joumev, arran^ a method of secret correspondence 
with his pmitical friends through the medium of letters to his mother, 
which should apparently treat merely of domestic matters. This 
foresight proved useful, for he was shortly afterwards arrested by the 
police of tne King of Piedmont and Sardinia. Any Italian convicted 
of the crime of loving his country, was in as much danger in the 
Piedmontese vice-royalty, as in the provinces directlv under Austrian 
rule. Although at the moment of his arrest, whicn occurred as he 
was leaving his house, he had " matter enough for three condemna- 
tions" upon him, he succeeded, with that coolness in danger which 
distinguished him through life, in getting rid of everything which 
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could endanger others. He was imprisoned in tlie fortress of Savona 
on the western Riviera. His father hastened to the governor of 
Qenoa to ask of what crime his son was acused, and received for 
answw that " he was a younc man of talent, verv fond of solitary 
walks by night, and habitually silent as to the subject of his medita- 
tions, and that the government was not fond of young men of talent the 
subject of whose muMngs was unknown to it" Monarchical and 
aristocratic governments being founded upon the ^rinci^le of the 
inequality of Qod's chiloren, are far-seeing and wise in their genera- 
tion when Uiey dread the result of the musings of young men of 
talent. 

Mazzini's cell was at the top of the fortress of Savona. "It 
looked," he said, " upon the sea, which was a comfort to me. The 
sea and sky — two symbols of the infinite, and, except the Alps, the 
sublimest things in nature — were before me whenever I approached 
my little grated window. The earth beneath was invisible to me, but 
when the wind blew in my direction, I could hear the voices of the 
fishermen." • 

Mazzini's prison companion was a greenfinch, to which he was 
extremely attached, and, indeed, his fondness for all dumb animals, 
and especially for birds, was a life-long characteristic. Whenever, 
during his wandering life, he remained for a few months stationary 
in any place, he was certain soon to have birds about him, which 
were allowed liberty to fly about his room and pull and peck at his 
books and papers at their pleasure. During the first month of his 
imprisonment, he was allowed no books ; but he afterwards succeeded 
in obtaining a Bible, a Tacitus, and a Bjron. 

By means of the method of secret correspondence of which I have 
spoken, he learned from his friends that his arrest had struck terror 
among the Carbonari, and after "vainly endeavouring to extract a 
spark of true life from them," he " gradually became convinced that 
instead of wasting time and energy in the attempt to galvanise a 
corpse," he must address himself to the living, and found " a new 
revolutionary edifice upon a new basis." 

From this imprisonment we may date Mazzini's reli^ous and 
Republican apostolate ; for it was here that he conceived tne plan of 
that Association of " Young Italy," which, as time will yet show, 
has laid deep in the soil of Italy the foundation stones of a new 
edifice of true uuity and independence, destined to replace the 
unshapely fabric now surmounted by the Savoyard crown. The real 
liberator of his nation was doomed never to behold the promised 
land of Italian Republican Unity, which his regenerated and 
repentant countrymen are certain to reach. Then, and then only, 
wul they recognise the genius and worthily reverence the name of 
the prophet and teacher who led them within sight of their inherit- 
ance. 

Imprisoned, but surrounded by the symbols of the infinite, this 
young man meditated deeply upon the religious and moral principles 
which were to serve as the foundations of the new Association, 
intended to supplant the Carbonarism he had seen to be inefficient, 
and inferior to his exalted aim. The aim of " youNG Italy " would 
be, not merely independence from the foreign rule which held the 
country enslaven, but from the domestic tyrants by whom she was 
divided into six distinct, and, at times, antagonistic states, as well as 
from the Papal despotism which, by enclosing the mind of the nation 
within the gloomy and darkened aisles of a degrading superstition, 
rendered all mom and mental progress impossible. He did not 
underrate the dangers and difficulties of the enterprise, but having 
no thought of self in the matter, was in no way appalled by them. 

He also pondered long over the organisation of the Association ; 
the individuals to be selected to aid in its creation, and the possibility 
of linking its operation and action with those of the revolutionary 
elements already existing in other European countries. Secrecy was 
extremely repugnant to his frank and loyal nature, but secrecy with 
re^rd to the operations of a society in direct antagonism to the 
existing powers, was a necessity. He decided, however, that the aim 
and purpose of Young Italy should be public. No oath of obedi- 
ence to unknown chiefs or unknown designs should — as in the case 
of Carbonarism — be exacted from its members. Every man who 
joined the Association should do so with a clear and distinct under- 
standing that he thereby bound himself to dare all things and to 
suffer all things to secure, first, the independence of his native land ; 
and secondly, her unity under a Republican form of government ; 
and to abjure all princely or diplomatic aid, whether native or foreign. 
It would be the Dusiness of the members of the Association to rouse 
the Italian people to a sense of their duty to achieve the rights of 
independence and self-government by means of their own sacrifices 



• The above words might stand for a description of his cell in the 
Fortress of Gaeta, during his last imprisonment (1870), by the grandson 
of the king under whose reign occurred the first. The windows at Gaeta 
were not, however, grated. They were loopholes, pierced through walls 
of enormous thickness, and so narrow that even had the cell been near the 
gronnd instead of at the top of the fortress, all escape through them would 
have been iropossiblp. 



and at the cost of their own blood. Mazzini had no faith in the 
privileged classes ; his trust was in the people. He believed the 
whole problem to consist in appealing to the instincts and tendencies 
of the national Italian heart, mute at that timey but revealed to him 
both by the study of history and his own previsions of the future. 
His genius is splendidly evinced by the fact that he, alone in Europe 
at that day, intuitively perceived that the slumber of his nation was 
not death ; and that he recognised, even then, the truth which smaller 
men never learn, that " idl great national enterprises have ever been 
originated by m^n of the jjeople, whose sole strength lay in that 
power oi faith and of vnll which neither counts obstacles nor measures 
time. Men of means and influence follow after ; either to support 
and carry on the movement created by the first, or^ as too often hap- 
pens, to divert it from its original aim,^ 

It was from no impulse of juvenile enthusiasm, but from deep study 
both of the political history and the internal social constitution of 
his country, that Mazzini was led — as the greatest minds of all 
countries are led — to regard Unity and the Republic as the means of 
national regeneration, and to prefix these as the Aim of the proposeil 
Association of Young Italy. And here I may again refer to what 
Garrison has said of Mazzini's patriotism, which, intense and devoted 
as it was, was invariably dominated by a humanitarian aim. 

Loving Italy as never son loved mother, he was yet not influenced 
by any merely Italian conception, or idea of elevating the condition 
of the single people whom he saw thus dismembered, degraded, 
and oppressed ; the parent-thought, the supreme justification of his 
every endeavour was, the conviction that Italy was providentially 
designed to become again a moral leader and teacher among the 
peoples ; or, as he has himself expressed it, " to arise the Initiairix of 
a new life, and of a new and powerful unity, to the nations of 
Europe." 

Mazzini's religion was of the same universal and exalted character. 
He believed rebgion— the sacred aspiration of the creature towards 
the Creator— to DC immortal and progressive, even as humanity 
itself is immortal and progressive, and consequently, while dis- 
regarding, as futile and transitory, the innumerable varieties of one 
decayed creed, each of which is miscalled religion at the present day — 
he reverenced the holy and beautiful mission achieved for mankind 
by that creed in the past ; and despised and condemned the miserable 
negations of those wno, because they no longer find warmth in the 
dying embers, deny the very fire to which those embers bear witness, 
or " imagine they have abolished God Himself, when they have but 
abolished an idol ;^ one of the many such which have been worshipped 
by our forefathers as His image. 

Mazzini's patriotism was, in fact, a logical consequence of his reli- 
gious faith. The " worship of Rome," which he has described as 
" a part of his being," was no nari*ow devotion to the metropolis of 
his native land ; the fact that Rome alone among cities had twice 
given a religion to the European world, which, during one hbtoric 
period, had guided and directed the peoples, and had made them 
morally One— was regwded by him as the sign of a ^>ecial religious 
mission assigned to her by God ; and it was his firm faith that a new 
and nobler religion, combining all the truths taught to humanity by 
the great religions of the past, but rejecting the admixture of error 
and superstition by which they were defaced, and revealing to 
humanUy "a new line of the law of God," would yet be bestowed 
upon the peoples by Rome. Hence the liberation of Rome from the 
ignoble thraldom of Catholicism and monarchy was in his eyes no 
mere war of independence for a single people, but a holy crusade. 
He believed that a new Rome, greater than the Rome of the Em- 
perors, holier than the Rome of the Popes — the Rome of the Italian 
Republican People — would again unite the nations in a vaster 
moral unity than any yet known ; that the first hymn raised to the 
Almighty by the voice of the Italian Republican people would 
" sound the chord that harmonises right and duty," and proclaim, 
not to individuals, but to nations, what he has termed " the Word of 
the Epoch," Association,—" through which liberty and equality are 
destined to be realised here on earth ; sanctifying the earth, and 
rendering it what God wills it should be, a stage upon the path 
towards perfection ; a means given to man wherewith to deserve a 
higher and nobler existence hereafter. . . . And when, in my 
earliest years, I believed that the initiative of the third life of Europe 
would spring from the heart, the action, th^ enthusiasm, and the 
sacrifices of our people, I heard within me the grand voice of Rome 
sounding once again ; ite utterances treasured up and accepted with 
loving reverence by the peoples, and telling of moral unity and 
fraternity in a faith common to all humanity. ... I saw Rome— 
iu the name of God and Republican Italy— substituting a declaration 
of Principles for the stenle declaration of Rights ;— principles the 
logical consequences of the parent-idea— Progress, and revealing to 
the nations a common aim and the basis of a new Religion. And I 
saw Europe, weary of scepticism, egotism, and anarchy, accept the 
new faith with acclamations." " Such," he says, " were my tJioughU 
in my little cell at Savona ; " and although on another page he sadly 
writes-" The vision which ^m^^^^^^ f)^^^^Ot3^^<^^ 
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vanished for as much as concerns my own life ; even if that vision be 
fulfilled— as I believe it will be — I shall be in the tomb " — " yet," he 
adds, " I think the same thoughts still, on broader groimds, and with 
maturer logic, in the little room, no larger than that cell, wherein 
I write these lines.* And during life they have brought upon me 
the title of Utopist and madman, together with such frequent disen- 
chantments and outrage as have often caused me — while yet some 
hopes of individual life yearned within me — to look back with 
longing and regret to my cell at Savona between sea and sky, and 
far from the contact of men." 

Such were hia thoughts forty years later in his cell at Qaota, 
wherein, a few hours before his liberation, he declared to the present 
writer that on his journey back to England he would not pass 
through Rome. " I cannot," he said, ** look upon Rome profanea by 
monarchy." 

May the Italians of the coming generation show themselves men 
enough to wipe out the shame of these words. 



CHAPTER II. 

Exile; "Young Italy." 1831 to 1886. 

After six months' imprisonment Mazzini was banished and went to 
France. This was the commencement of what he has himself 
described as " the hell of exile-^that lingering, bitter, agonising death, 
which none can hum but the exile himself ; that consumption of the 
soul which has but one hope tc console it" Among the other exiles 
with whom he became acquainted at that time he '^ did not find a 
single man who dreamed of the possibility, or even desirability, of 
the unity of Italy." They were, moreover, under the delusion that 
France was destined to give liberty to Europe, and he was distressed 
to discover that their notion of political science — like that of the 
governments they had endeavoured to overthrow — was " the science 
of diplomatic calculation, and management of opportune compromises, 
in which neither belief nor morality had any part." Among the 
Italians in Lyons, however, he " found a spark ol true life." They 
were plotting an armed invasion of Savoy, then a portion of the 
Sardinian kingdom, and were encouraged by Louis Philippe, who 
had not yet been recognised by the despotic monarchs, and was 
seeking to obtain their recognition by frightening them, and 
rendenng it a necessity. That aim once obtained, he abandoned 
both the Italian and Spjanish patriots to their fate, and issued a 
severe proclamation desiring the exiles to disband, and threatening 
to punish with the utmost rigour of the criminal law, any persons 
who should venture to compromise France with friendly powers by 
violating their frontiers. " It was," says Mazzini, " Uie third royal 
betrayal I had seen enacted under my own eyes in Italian matters. 
The first was the shameful flight of the Carbonaro conspirator-Prince, 
Charles Albert, to the camp of the enemy. The second was that of 
the Duke of Modena, wno, after encouraging and protecting the 
insurrection organised in his name by poor Ciro Menotti, attacked 
and seized him in the very moment of the rising, and dragged him 
along with him in his flight to Mantua, to hang him as soon as 
Austria furnished him with the mefins of returning to his dukedom." 
The " refugee hunt " now began ; and Mazzini proceeded to 
Corsica, intending to join a little band of two or three thousand 
Corsicans, who were already armed and organised for the purpose of 
sailing to Italy in aid of the insurrection which had broken out in 
Bologna, in the states of the Popes. The Provisional Government of 
Bologna, however, shrinking from war and trusting only in 
diplomacy, delayed furnishing them with ships or supplies ; the 
Austrians shortly afterwards intervened, and as all hope of action 
was for the time at an end, Mazzini returned to Marseilles, and 
resumed his design of founding the Association of Young Italy. 

Charles Albert, King of Piedmont and Sardinia, ascended the 
throne in that year (1831). As prince he had conspired, or feigned 
to conspire, for the deliverance of Italy in 1821, but had saved 
himself in the hour of danger by betraying his fellow-conspirators. 
Nevertheless there were manv in Italy who were fUled with hope at 
the time of his accession, that as king he might redeem the fair 
promises he had made as prince. Mazzmi did not share these hopes. 
Writing of that period, in 1861, he says : *< I did not then, and do 
not now, believe that the salvation of Italy can ever be accomplished 
by monarchy ; that is to say, the salvation of Italy sucn as I 
understand it, and as we all understood it a few years since — an 
Italy, one, free, and powerful ; independent of aU foreign supremacy, 
and morally worthy of her great mission." Nevertheless, he 
addressed an admirable letter to the king, " publicly declaring to 
him all that his own heart should have taught him of hia duty 
towards Italy," his purpose being but " to prove to his countrymen 
the king's absolute lack of those qualities which alone could have 
rendered the fulfilment of that duty possible." 

• 1861 (England). 



This letter was published in Marseilles ; clandestine reprints of it 
were soon made, and by this means it was quickly spread over Italy. 
Mazzini tells us that the king received a copy and read it ; and that, 
shortly aftei-wards, a circular was despatched by the Government to 
the authorities at all the frontiers, containing a"i)ersonal description 
of the writer, with instructions that, should he attempt to return to 
Italy, he should be instantly imprisoned. But the letter was 
received with favour by his countrymen ; arid this Mazzini accepted 
as a proof that by speaking openly of the unity of Italy he had 
awakened an echo in their hearts, and it was " his first encourage- 
ment to dare." 

Finding Marseilles a convenient place for carrying on his secret 
correspondence, he determined to remain there at all risks, leading, 
he says, ** the life I have led for twenty years out of thirty,* a life of 
voluntary imprisonment within Uie four walls of one little room." 

Here it was that he founded the Association of Young Italy, and 
issued a little journal bearing the same name. The members of the 
Association swore to consecrate their lives to the work of uniting 
their dismembered country into " one free, independent, Republican 
nation," able to hold her own against foreign usurpation. They 
swore to unite her, " because, without unity there is no real strength 
— and Italy, surrounded by powerful, united, and jealous nations, 
needed strength before all things ; because fedemlism, by reducing 
her to the political impotency of Switzerland, would necessarily 
place her under the influence of one of the neighbouring nations, and 
re-kindle those rivalries between state and state which had been so 
injurious to her in the past ; and because lasting liberty can only be 
acnieved or maintained in Europe by strong and compact nations 
equally balanced in power, and therefore not liable to oe driven to 
the necessity of seeking a protecting alliance by guilty concessions, 
or to be led astray by the hope of assistance in territorial questions 
to the point of seeking to ally their own liberty with despotism." 

Republicanism was with Mazzini no merely political doctrine : it 
was a /at/^the logical and necessary consecjuence of his religious 
faith in the oneness of humanity. The foresight of genius enabled 
him to perceive, even at that day, what the teaching of events has 
since made clear to lesser minds, the fact that " the whole tendency 
of the progressive movement taking place throughout Europe is 
providentially directed towards the gradual realisation of the 
Republican principle." He and his followers swore to educate 
the Italian people m that principle : 

"Because every nation is destined by the law of God and 
humanity to form a free and equal community of brothers, and the 
Republican is the only form of government that ensures this future : 

"Because all true sovereignty resides essentially in the nation, 
the sole progressive and continuous interpreter of the moral law : 

" Because whatever be the form of privilege that constitutes the 
apex of the social edifice, its tendency is always to OT)read among the 
other classes, and by undermining the equality of the citizens, to 
endanger the liberty of the country : 

" Because, so soon as the sovereignty is recognised as existing, not 
in the whole body, but in several distinct powers, the path to usurpa- 
tion is laid open, and the struggle for su^emacy hettceen these powers is 
inevitable; distrust and organised hostihty take the place of harmony, 
which is society's law of life : 

" Because, as the monarchical element is incapable of sustaining 
itself alone by the side of the popular element, it necessarily involves 
the existence of the intermediate element of an aristocracy — the source 
of inequality and corruption to the whole nation : 

"Because both history and the nature of things teach us that 
elective monarchy tends to generate anarchy ; and hereditary mo- 
narchy tends to generate despotism : 

" Because when monarchy is not — as it was in the middle ages — 
based upon the belief— now extinct— in right divine^ it becomes too 
weak to be a bond of unity and authority in the state : 

" Because monarchy, by logical nece^ity, draws along with it all 
the obligations of that monarchical system in Europe, of which it is 
a part — truest in and respect for diplomacy, and the repression of the 
pcpular element" 

Being thus opposed, not merely to despotic monarchy, but to the 
monarcnical idea itself, the modem compromise of constitutional 
monarchy necessarily appeared to him to be " a concession involving 
its own condemnation," and he would answer the plea commonly 
raised to him by English apologists of the system — the people are not 
yet ripe for a Republic — by reminding them that a system founded on 
privilege is ill-calculated to teach men equality ; that Republican 
simplicity is ill-learnt in courts; that secret diplomacy will never 
teacn statesmen Republican sincerity ; that in short, Republican 
scholars are not trained in monarchical schools. 

The method by which Mazzini intended Young Italy to strive 
towards the unity and independence of Italy, was " insurrection — by 
means of guerilla bands — toe true method of warfare for all nations 
desirous of emancipating themselves from a foreign yoke." The 
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method by wliich Young Italy was to atriye towards the realisation! 
of its Republican programme was education. Mazzini held that *' by 
preaching exclusively that which it believes to be the truth, the 
Association performs a work of duty, not of usurpation ; " but he 
never forgot that the first principle oi Bepublicanism — reverence for 
the national will — forbade every attempt to impose any political 
theory upon the nation. He declared that " By mculcating before 
the hour of aotion-by what step the Italians must achieve their aim ; 
by raising its " (Republican) " flag in the sight of Italy, and calling 
upon all those who believe it to be the fljog of national regeneration 
to organise themselves beneath its folds, ike Association doss not seek 
to suostOufe that flag for the harnier of the nation. When once the 
nation herself shall be free and able to exercise that right of sove- 
reignty which is hers alone, she wiU raise her own banner and make 
known her revered and unchallenged will as to the principle and the 
fundamental law of her existence. 

" The motto of the Association, * Ora e sempre,^* indicated," says 
Mazzini, " the constancy indispensable for our enterprise." Its 
svmbol was a sprig of cvpress. in memory of those who had died for 
the liberty of Italy. The oath taken by the members of the Associa- 
tion was as follows : — 

** In the name of God and of Italy ; 

" In the name of all the martyrs of the holy Italian cause who 
have fallen beneath foreign and domestic tyranny ; 

" By the duties which bind me to the land wherein God haa placed 
me, and to the brothers whom Qod has given me ; 

" By the love — innate in all men — ^I bear to the Country that gave 
my mother birth, and will be the home of my children ; 

** By the hatred— innate in all men — I bear to evil, injustice, 
usurpation, and arbitrary rule ; 

" By the blush that rises to my brow when I stand before the 
citizens of other lands, to know that I have no rights of citizenship, 
no country, and no national fla^. 

" By the aspiration that thrills my soul towards that liberty for 
which it was created, and is impotent to exert ; towards the good it 
was created to strive after, and is impotent to achieve in the silence 
and isolation of slavery ; 

" By the memory of our former greatness, and the sense of our 
present degradation ; 

•* By the tears of Italian mothers for their sons dead on the scaffold, 
in prison, or in exile ; 

" By the sufferings of the millions, 

" I,— A. B., believing in the mission intrusted by God to Italy, 
and the duty of every Italian to ^strive to attempt its fulfilment ; 
convinced that where God has on^ained that a nation shall be, He 
has ^iven the' requisite power to create it ; that the people are the 
depositaries of that fotoer, and that m iis right directum by the people 
and for the people lies the secret of victory ; convinced that virtue 
consists in action and sacrifice, and strength in union and constancy 
of purpose— give my name to Youno Italy, an Association of men 
holding the same fEnth, and swear :— 

" To dedicate myself wholly and for ever to the endeavour with 
them to constitute Italy one, free, indepaident, Republican nation ; 
to promote by every means in my power — whether by written or 
spoken word or by action— the education of my Italian brothers 
towards the aim of Young- Italy*; towards Association, the sole 
means of its accomplishment, and to virtue, which alone can render 
the conquest lasting ; to abstain from enrolling myself in any oti^er 
association from this time forth ; to obey afl the instructions — ^in 
conformity with the spirit of Young Italy — given to me by those 
who represent with me the union of my Italian brothers ; to keep 
the secret of these instructions even at the coet of my life ; and 
to assist my brothervof the Association both by action and counsel — 

" Now AND FOB EVEB. 

" Thi3 do I swear, invoking upon my head the wrath of God, the 
abhorrence of man, and the m&kij of the perjurer if I ever betray 
the whole or a part of this my oath." 

Mazzini tells us that he was himself the first to take the oath, and 
he adds that many of those who took it then or since, were, at the 
time of his writing (1861X courtiers, busy members of Moderate f 
societies, timid servants or the BonapartiBt policy, and persecutors 
and calumniators of their former brethren. " They may," he says. 
" hate me, as one who recalls to them the faith they swore to, and 
betrayed, but they cannot quote a single fact (lowing that I have 
been false to my oath. I believe in the sacredness of those principles, 
and in their future triumph now, as I did then. I have lived, I 
live, and I shall die a Republican, bearing witness to my fdth to the 
last Should they attempt to exculpate themselves by asserting that 
I, too, have striven and stri>;e to realize unity, even under a 
monarchical flag^ I have only to refer them to those lines in the 
statutes of Young Italy, which decluied that the Association did ndt 



* Now and ftr ever, 

t The monarchical party in Italy thought proper to call themselves 
JUaderates, 



seek to svibstitvie its oum flag for the banner of the nation, and that when 
the nation herself shoula be free she would proclaim her revered and un- 
(^udlenged wiU." And, alluding to the monarchical /urore which at 
l^t time afflicted Italv, he adds : 

" The people of Italy are led astray by a delusion «t the present 
day, .... Not so I. I bow my head sorrowfully to the 
national will, but monarchy will never number me among its 
servants or followers. The "future will declare whether my faith 
Is founded on truth or not." 

In the journal called Young Italy, Mazzini published much of the 
religious and political philosophy elaborated in his own mind 
during his imprisonment. He preached insurrection against all 
foreign rule, in the name of Italian unity and independence ; and 
the Republic, in the name of human responsibility. Copies of this 
journal were secretly conveyed into safe Keeping in two or three of 
the nearest coast towns of Italy, where they were passed from hand 
to hand by numbers who risked their lives to read, and quickly 
reproducea and disseminated throughout the whole of the Peninsula 
by means of the clandestine press. The effect was immense — " from 
student to student, from youth to youth, confraternity extended 
with unexpected rapidity," and the same hands that smuggled the 
paper into Italy brought back such a multitude of names and 
adhesions as to astonish the little band of fellow-exiles who had 
undertaken with him the labour and the risk of the publication. To 
him the favour with which his ideas were received was an 
encouraging confirmation of his faith in the instincts of the Italian 
people. 

The sensation caused by his writings was probably the more 
profound, because the history of the insurrectionary movements 
which had recently taken place in the Centre of Italy afforded a 
striking illustration of the justice of his views. The Roman States 
revolted^against the tyranny of the Pone in that year ; Parma against 
the Austrian Grand Duchess, and Modena against the Duke. These 
insurrections, although nearly simultaneous, were not the result of 
any concerted plan ; yet, between the 2nd and 25th of February, 
1831, nearly two millions and a half of Italians had thus freetl 
themselves from the yoke of the viceroys of Austria and of the Pope, 
and were in a condition to carry on not merely defensive but offensive 
war for the emancipation of their fellow-countrymen. 

To the credit of the popular instinct in favour of unity it may be 
observed, that the youth of Bologna had endeavoured to enter 
Tuscany, in order to assist their Tuscan fellow-countrymen to rise 
against the Austrian Grand Duke ; the people of Modena and Reggio 
had clamoured to push on to the deliverance of Massa, and tne 
National Guards had demanded to be led against the tyrant of 
Naples. But the various Provisional Governments sprung out of the 
insurrection contrived to convert a revolution, essentially national in 
impulse and in aim, into separate and merely provincial movements. 
As it would have been impossible for the Centre to maintain its 
freedom, while the neighbouring provinces of Italy were ruled by 
hostile governments, it was evident that policy, as well as duty, 
pointed out the importance of enlarging the area of the revolution, 
as the one condition of permanent success. ' War with Austria, the 
common foe, was inevitable, and every effort should have been 
directed towards the energetic puosecution of war ; but the incapable 
Plx)visional Governments of the insurgent states assured the 
populations that their only chance of salvation lay in the preserva- 
tion of peace with the rulers of the neighbouring princedoms. 
Instead of profiting by the sympathy and excitement produced by 
the insurrection among their countrymen, they blindly endeavoured, 
to win the favour of kings, and prostrated the movement at the 
feet of diplomacy. 

Precisely when it was necessary to rouse others to action by acting 
themselves, and to inspire faith by showing faith, their every act dis- 
played hesitation and weakness. Moreover, they trusted to the fair 
promises of France. The French ambassador at Naples had 
promised them that France would support them, "proviaed their 
new government should recognise the order of thmgs generally 
adopted by Europe ; " the President of the French Chamber had 
declared, "the new principle proclaimed by France is that of allow- 
ing the development of liberty wheresoever it may spontaneously 
appear ;" and the Minister of Foreign Affairs had added, "the prin- 
ciple consecrated by us, and which we intend to see respected, assures 
liberty and independence to all." They forgot, however, that in the 
volcanic condition of Europe at that time, any war between France 
and Austria must have led to a general war between the principle of 
kingly authority and that of progress and national sovereignty ; and 
that, in such a war, Louis Philippe, so recently and as yet so 
insecurely seated on his throne, would have run the risk of losing 
everything, and being overwhelmed bv the popular movement 
Peace was necessary to the new monarcn's own safety ; and it was 
madness to believe that he, for the sake of carrying out the principle 
of non-intervention in favour of a foreign people, would interfere to 
prevent Austria from re-eetablidnng the rule of her vassal prince in 
Italy. Equally insane was the idea that Austria — herself the usurper 
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of tbe northern provinces — would allow the establishment of a 
national goveniment in the vicinity- of her own possessions. 

However, the Provisional Governments of the insurgent provinces 
chose to adopt the hypothesis that Austria would not invade, that 
she would allow the insurrection time enoush to implant itself 
firmly in the heart of Italy, and they decidea, therefore, that the 
whole policy of the revolution ought to consist in avoiding giving 
any just ground for invasion. Not a step was taken to a^ert the 
sovereignty and right of the nation, none to call the people to arms, 
none to organize the elections, none to incite or encourage the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Italy to rise. 

Fear was visible in their every decree. The Provisional Govern- 
ments of Parma and Modena declared that the people hod been 
placed in the necessity of forming a new government by the fact of 
the princes having abandoned their states without establishing any. 
The Government of Bologna stated that it had been formed m 
conseauence of the announcement of the Pope's legate that he 
intenaed to renounce his administration, and m order to prevent 
anarchy. At Parma the Government offered the leadership of the 
National Guard to a man named Fedeli, and on his refusal to accept 
it without the permission of the dethroned Grand Duchess, allowed 
him to request that permission, and was repaid for its folly by his 
starting a conspiracy m her favour. 

During the ferment excited in Naples, Piedmont, and the rest of 
Italy by the insurrection of the Centre, the government of Bologna 
proclaimed their intention not to interrupt friendly relations with 
the foreign rulers of those states, nor to permit the smallest violation 
of their territories, "hoping that, in return, no intervention to their 
disadvantage would take place, as they themselves had no intention 
of being drawn into action, unless in self-defence." 

Commenting on this act, bv which the Centre separated her cause 
from that of the rest of Italy, Mazzini says, — "This unlimited 
confidence in everything that bears the outward semblance of 
calculation and tactics, and this constant distrust of enthusiasm, 
energy, and simultaneous action — three things which sum up the 
whole science of revolution — was then, as it is now,* the mortal 
disease of Italy. We wait, study, and follow circumstances ; we 
neither seek to dominate nor create them, and we honour with the 
name of prudence that which is, in fact, mere mediocrity of 
intellect." 

Weakness and incapacity having thus prepared the way for her 
success, Austria invaded Parma, Modena, and Reggio first, and 
shortly afterwards occupied Ferrara and Ancona. Ix)uis Philippe 
did not even deign an answer to the appeal made to him by the 
Provisional Gbvemment of Bologna, and continued to maintein a 
friendly correspondence with the Papal Court The "Legitimate 
Masters'' of Italy were restored to their divine rights, and replaced 
upon thrones newly cemented with the blood of their worthiest 
subjects. 

" It was from studying the iU-fated movements of 1820-21 and 
1831," Mazzini says, "mat I learned what errors it would be 
necessary to avoid in future. The greater number of Italians derived 
from these insurrections only a lesson of profound discouragement 
To me they simply brought the conviction that success was a 
problem of direction, nothing more. . . . The error lay in entrusting 
the ^vemment of the insurrection to those who had no share in 
makmg it. 

" The people and the youth of Italy have always yielded the reins 
of direction to the first man claiming the right to hold them with 
any show of authority. . . . The preliminary conspiracy and the 
revolution have always been represented by two distinct classes of 
men. The first were thrust aside as soon as all obstacles were over- 
thrown, and the second then entered the arena the day after, to 
direct the development of an idea not their own, a design they had 
not matured, the elements and difficulties of which thev had never 
studied, and in the enthusiasm and sacrifices for which they had had 
no share. . . . Their liberalism was like that of the party called 
' Moderates' in Italy at the present day — weak and fearrul, capable 
of a timid legal opposition on points of detail, but never going back 
to first principles. . . . They surrounded themselves with de- 
scendants of the old families, professors, advocates with many clients, 
&c, but all of them men disinherited alike of the enthusiasm, energy, 
or intellect necessary to achieve revolutions." 

" Our young men, trustful and inexperienced, gave way. They 
forgot the immense difference between the requirements of a free and 
of an enslaved people, and the improbability^ that the same men who 
had repres^ted the individual or municipal interests of the one 
should be fitted to represent the political and national interests of 
the other." 

Such were some of the reflections which induced Mazzini to found 
the Association destined to produce so great an effect upon the future 
of Itely. Strengthened and encouraged by the reception given to 
his little journal by the Italians, he and the few young men who 
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laboured with him, and who, so long as they were under his im- 
mediate influence, were animated by his spirit, worked on, he says, 
" alone, without any office, without subalterns, immersed in labour 
the whole of the day and the greater part of the ni^ht, writing articles 
and letters, seeing travellers, affiliating the Italian sailors, folding 
our printed articles, tying up bundles, alternating between intel- 
lectual labour and the routine of working men. We lived together, 
true equals and brothers ; brothers in one sole hope and idea ; loved 
and admired for our tenacity of purpose and industry by foreign 
Republicans. Very often — for we had only our own litue funds 
wherewith to meet eveiy expense — ^we were reduced to the extreme 
of poverty, but we were always cheerful, with the smile of faith in 
the future upon our lips. 

" Those two years, Irom 1831 to 1833, were two years of young 
life of such pure and glad devotedness as I could wish the coming 
generation to know. We were assailed by enemies sufficiently 
determined, and underwent many dangers. . . . But it was a 
warfare waged against us by known and avowed foes. The miser- 
able petty warfare of ingratitude, suspicion, and calumny amongst 
our own countrymen, too often even amongst our own party ; the 
unmerited desertion of former friends, nay, the desertion from our 
banner itself, not from conviction, but from weakness, offended vanity 
or worse, by nearly the whole of the generation that had sworn 
fidelity to it with us, had not then occurred — I will not say to wither 
or to deflower our souls — but to teach the few among us who remained 
firm * the forced and desperate calm ' and the stem lesson of labour 
uncomforted by any individual hope, urged on by duty — cold, drear, 
inexorable duty alone. Gk)d save those who come after us from this." 

In less than one year from the period of its formation, Young 
Italy became the dominant association throughout the whole of 
Italy. " It was," says Mazzini, " the triumph ot principles; the bare 
fact that in so short a space of time, a handful of young men, them- 
selves sprung from the people, unknown, without means . . . 
found thems3ves thus rapidly at the head of an association suffi- 
ciently powerful to concentrate against it the alarmed persecution of 
seven governments, is, I think, m itself enough to show that the 
barmer they had raised was the banner of truth." 

In spite of the precautions used by the little band of conspirators 
at Marseilles, and their friends in their native country, the attention 
of the authorities was fully aroused ; large rewards were offered for 
the seizure of their papers, and tremendous punishments threatened 
all who should in any way aid their introduction into Italy. King 
Charles Albert, of Piedmont, issued edicts condemning those guilty 
even of non-dmunciation to a fine and two years of imprisonment, 
promising to the informer secrecy and half the fine. It was " the 
beginning," Mazzini savs, " of the duel between him and the ignoble 
governments of Italy," a duel which was destined to end only with 
his life. 

Finding themselves unable to stop the diffusion of Mazzini's 
writings, the Italian governments appealed to France to stifle the 
voice of the exile, and Louis Philijppe, having now been recognised 
by the other kings and despots of Europe, and having no further 
reason for alarming them, endeavoured to comply with tneir request 
Tracked from concealment to concealment by the French police, 
Mazzini for two years eluded the search, and when his asylum was 
at last discovered, a friend who bore some personal resemblance to 
him, substituted himself for him and was escorted to Switzerland in 
his stead, while he walked calmly through the whole row of police 
officers sent to arrest him. He then took refuge in Switzerland^ 
where he organized the first armed attack made by the party of 
unity upon the party of princely sub-division in Italy,* which 
failed through tlie treachery of the military leader. General Ra- - 
morino. 

The government of Charles Albert took bloody revenge upon 
those conspirators in the interior who had plottea to support this 
expedition by insurrection, and amoi)g those imprisoned at that time 
was Mazzini^ dearest friend, Jacopo Ruffini. The method of torture 
inflicted upon this young man may serve as an illustration of the 
atrocities committed under King Charles Albert Ruffini's admira- 
tion and affection for Mazzini were well known, and in order to 
induce him to confess, a denunciation of his fellow-conspirators was 
put into his hands, bearing the forged si^ature of his friend. Ruffini 
resisted the temptation, but he committed suicide that night in 

S risen. Mazzini's affection towards him remained unchanged by 
eath : eleven years later he dedicated the record of two other martyrs 
in the same cause, to his early friend, in a few lines of surpassing 
pathos and tenderness. 

After this first defeat, many recommended Mazzini to retire from 
the unequal struggle, and the circumstances that ensued, after the 
ill-fated expedition of Savoy, appeared to give weight to their argu- 
ments. "A tremendous chunour of blame arose, uttered by all the 

♦ The movement generally known bs " the expedition of Savoy" For a 
good account of which, see (besides " Mazzini's Life and Works " ) the 
" Histoire de dix Ana," by Louis Blanc, ized by Vn\J VJ V IC 
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worshippers bf success," and the news from Italy told of nothing bat 
' imprisonments, flighto, desertion, and disorganisation. The Swiss 
government was terrified by the threats of its despotic neighboors 
into ^rsecnting the exiles in its turn ; their war stores and miancial 
resources were exhausted ; the majority of them were without the 
nebessaties of life, as well as labouring under a discouragement which 
was already sowing the seeds of dissolution and recrimination among 
them. But trials such as these, however bitter, were not of a nature 
to shake Mazzini. *< More powerful upon me than any advice or any 
dancer,*' he says, " were the exceeding grief and anxiety of my poor 
mother. Had it been possible for me to have yielded, I should nave 
yielded to that " But ne remembered that he had not sought liberty 
as an end, but as a means ; as the necessary first step towards a 
higher aim. "We had," he says, "inscribed the words Repvhlican 
Unity upon our banner. We sought to found a nation, to create a 
people. What was a defeat to men with such an aim in view ? Was 
it not a part of our educational duty to teach our party a lesson of 
calm endurance in adversity ? " 



CHAPTER III. 

* YoTTNO EcJROPE:" ** Doubt :" E^^GLAND. 1836 to 1848. 

Mazzini had already discovered that the fundamental vice which 
condemned the Italian people to impotence was no lack of desire for 
freedom, but a want of that constancy of purpose without even which 
virtue is fruitless, " a fatal want of harmony between thought and 
action." As the moral education of his countrymen through the 
press was impossible in an enslaved country, he felt that " a living 
apostolate" was required, "a nucleus of men capable of defying 
persecution, and of meetmg defeat with the smile of faith in the 
name of a great idea ; of succumbing one dav, only to arise again 
the n^xt ; men ever ready to do battle, and, in spite of time or 
ailveree fortime, ever full of faith in the final victory." Remember- 
ing that he had set hin»elf to found " not a sect, but a religion of 
patriotism," he solemnly determined to persist in spite of time or 
adverse fortune, and his unshaken adherence to the resolution thus 
made in youth during the anguish of the first failure and the first 
betrayal, converted a life-long martyrdom of incessant defeat into a 
life-long victonr. 

The work of insurrection in Italy was for a time at an end ; that 
of propaganda unavoidably retardea : Mazzini therefore determined, 
before persecution should again scatter the exiles from many lands 
then gathered together in Switzerland, to sow among them the first 
seeds of that alliance of the peoples which he foresaw as inevitable 
in the future, and prepare the way for " the only idea he believed 
to have the power to resuscitate Ae vanquished peoples — the idea of 
Nationality." The Carlxmarij like the Internationalists of our own day, 
had endeavoured to extend their work into all lands and admitted 
men of every nation into their ranks, but the error of the earlier, 
like that of the latter association, lay in the fact that it " was a 
cosmopolitan association in the philosophical sense of the word." It 
recognised only the human race and individuals ; when once 
initiated, its members ceased to be Frenchmen, Italians, or Germans, 
in order to become merely Carbonari, nothing more. 

" If by Chmnopolitanism^*' wrote Mazzini, " we understand the 
brotherhood of all men, love for all men, the destruction of those 
hostile barriers which separate and give rise to antagonistic interests 
among the peoples — then are we all cosmopolitans." But he pointed 
out that " the true question was, how were the peoples to triumph 
over the league of the governments founded upon privilege ? This 
required an organization, and every method of organization requires 
a determinate standpoint, and a definite aim. l^fore we speak of 
putting a lever in motion we must not only possess a lever, but a 
definite object upon which to exert its power." Mazzini Uierefore 
held that in order to put the lever — the peoples — ^in motion for the 
benefit of humanity, it was necessary to secure to them the stand- 
point — the Fatherland. *' The Cosmopolitans, by practically denying 
themselves a country, deprived themselves of the standpoint 
whence to act upon humanity, and by throwing away the fulcrum, 
rendered the lever impotent" 

He showed that those reformers who are adverse to the idea of 
nationality, are unconsciously prejudiced by the shameless prostitu- 
tion of the sacred word, and tne tyranny and oppression practised 
upon the peoples in its name, in the treaties anu alliances drawn 
up by kings and privileged families in the past "Those kings 
thought only of their own interests ; those treaties were drawn up, 
in the secrecy of cabinets, by individuals who had no true mission ; 
tlie peoples had no voice in them ; they were inspired by no con- 
ception of humanity. How should there be any sacredness in them ? 
The Fatherland of kings was their own family, their own dynasty 
and race. Their aim was their own aggrandisement at the expense 
of others. Their whole doctrine might have been summed up in 



one proposition — the weakening of ike mass for the fwrtheranoe and 
security of their own individual interests. Their treaties were merely 
compromises with necessity ; their every peace was merely a truce ; 
their balance of power an attempt to avert possible attacks, and 
inspired by a constant sense of hostility and distrust" 

" This distrust is revealed in all the dealings of their diplomacy. 
It determines their alliances, and is especially evident in that treaty 
of Westphalia which forms a portion of European international law 
at the present day, the fimoamental idea of which is the assertion 
and guardianship of the legitimacy of royal races. Was it possible 
that the Europe of kings should either conceive or realize the idea 
of the peaceful organization and association of the nations ?" 

The first duty of reformers, therefore, was to establish the freedom 
and independence of their native land, because only by free nations 
could the future Alliance of the Peoples be formed ; an alliance of 
free European families, " acknowleaging neither man-king nor 
people-king." He believed such an ^anee of the peoples to be 
inevitable in the remote future, when each national famUv should, 
after a given period of struggles and sacrifices, have established a 
representative form of government, based upon a constitution 
framed in accordance with the national will. The separate nations, 
so constituted, each maintaining a distinct individual existence and 
acknowledging a distinct duty or mission to be performed for the 
benefit of the whole, would subsequently send their representatives 
to a European International Council, commissioned to frame, by 
mutual agreement and consent, a European Constitution, or Inter- 
national Law. In this future alliance of free European families, 
" the law of Duty, openly acknowledged and confessed, would take 
the place of that disposition to usurp the rights of others which has 
hitherto characterised king-governed nations, and which is naught 
other than the foresight of fear. The ruling idea of international 
statesmanship among free nations, would no longer be to secure and 
perpetuate the weakness of others, but the amelioraiion of all through 
the work of all— the progress of each for the ben^ of all the others," 

It was m order to sow the seeds of these ideas, destined to bear 
fruit in the future, that Mazzini formed the German, French, 
Italian, and Polish exiles, by whom he was then surroimded, into a 
secret association, upon a similar model to that of Young Italy, 
and called Young Europe, and drew up for them a declaration of 

Srinciples founded upon the belief that tne progress of humanity is 
estined to be worked out under the guidance of the universal moral 
law, by the association of free and eqiial peoples. 

The energy and constancy with which Mazzini devoted himself to 
the duty of inculcating principles so abstract, and the possible 
realization of which was so distant, have earned for him, from the 
weak or base majority, the title of Utopist or dreamer. They, how- 
ever, who thus regarded him knew nothing of the man, and none of 
those who thus presumed to judge him were half so well aware as 
he was, of the remoteness of the " promised land." The conviction 
that he should never live to see it, early enforced itself upon him ; 
but it in no way affected his conduct Individual hopes or joys he 
re^irded as " flowers sprinring in the path of duty, but which may 
not change our course." On the day when " the first confused idea 
that the Italians could, and therefore ought, to struggle for the liberty 
of their country, first flashed before his mind ; " it was " never again 
to leave it" While yet a boy in years, he decided to sacrifice the 
natural bias of his mmd towards literature and art, and "consecrate 
his life to the solution of the problem. Are we to have a country ? " 
telling himself that " if he were successful, the art of Italy would 
bloom and flourish over his grave." And throughout his life he 
pursued the same coarse. When the i)erception that any great truth 
might be won, or any great duty could and therefore ought to be 
fulfilled by his fellow-men, flashed before his mind, — it was never 
again to leave it, and insured his steadfast pursuit of every means, 
great or small, by which he could in any degree further or assist the 
accomplishment of the task. 

Had an angel touched his eyes with his wing and revealed to him 
that the heavenly horizon was immeasurablv more distant than he 
had before believed, he would, with the sad, indomitable smile his 
friends knew so well, have calmly pursued his ioumey. When, 
after his last imprisonment, he had mournfully spoken of the moral 
retrogression which the incapacity and corruption of monarchy and 
its tools had caused in Italy, a friend sought to convert the admission 
into an argument for his taking rest before recommencing his labours, 
he answered, "The more distant the goal the greater the need of 
struggling onwards * without haste, and without rest' " 

The purpose for which he founded the Association of Young 
Europe was in no sense immediate. He saw Switzerland, terrified 
at the threats of her stronger neighbours, driving the exiles to seek 
refuge dsewhere, and he desired that belore being thus scattered 
among other peoples, each of them should be somewhat more fitted to 
prepare the minds of those whom they might encounter during 
the& pilgrimage, for a future Federal organization of European 
democracy ; so that the day might come when any people rising in 
insurrection against foreign or domestic tyranny, should find the 
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other peoples of Europe ready to assist thepi, if not by action, at 
least by a moral sympathy and support sufficiently powerful to 
prevent their own governments from nelping to crush the insurgent 
nation. "I knerw,*^ he says, "that such an organisation embraced 
too vast a sphere to allow of any immediate practical results, and 
that much time and many severe lessons were required in order to 
teach the peoples the necessity of a true European fraternity, but I 
endeavoured to spread the idea of such a moral alliance among the 

Oles, knowing that the good seed once sown was certain to Dear 
in time.** ' 

Had the good seed borne early fruit, had the peoples learned the 
lesson of moral fraternity before 1848 and '49, we should not have 
seen the new-bom Republic of Rome crush^ by the Republic of 
France, and Hungary might have been free from that hour. She 
had defeated her tyrant, Austria, and had the peoples known their 
duty to each other, Russia would not have been adlowed to re-rivet 
the chain which the Hungarian people had burst asimder. 

The instinct of self-preservation, always strongly developed 
among despotic and aristocratic governments, rendered them keener 
sighted than the peoples of that day, and too wise to allow the 
Utopian dreamer to teach his dreanis to the^ exil^ subjects. Notes 
poured in upoii Switzerland from every despotic power in Europe — 
out especially from France and Italv— demanding Mazzini's expulsion. 
But the people of the Canton where he lived were favourable to 
him, and in order to obtain some pretext for their injustice, the 
French and Italian embassies concocted an imaginary regicidal plot, 
in which he was declared to be implicated. The base deception was, 
however, unmasked by some of the Italian exiles, who seized upon 
the agent of the governments and compelled him to give up his 
papers and instructions. The whole icnoble story may be K>und 
narrated in full in Louis Blanc's " Histoire de Dix Ans," and I only 
allude to it here in order to quote Mazzini's sternly true remarks 
upon the subject in his " Life and Works." 

" The whole tribe of the gentry that go by the name of Diplomatists, 
Amhassadors, Secretaries of Legation, etc., etc., live and breathe in lies 
as in their native element. Yet the politicians of our day consider 
themselves honoured by their intercourse, and labour to obtain from 
them a smile or a shake of the hand. I should regard my own as con- 
taminated by their touch. The highest among them is beneath the 
honest workman who roughly speaks the truth and blushes if 
convicted of wrong-doing." 

When the Swiss Diet condemned Mazzini to perpetual exile from 
Switzerland, he "did but shru^ his shoulders and remain — searched 
for in vain on every side," and he should, he tells us, have remained 
indefinitely, had it not been for considerations re^Eti>iing the health 
of two fhends, also exiles, who lived with him. He decided to 
come to England in 1836,* a year rendered memorable to him by 
a crisis of moral suffering, which, as my aim in these pages is to 
make you acquainted with his soul, rather than his deeds, I deem it 
right to recount in his own noble and pathetic words. 

"Were I to live for a century, I could never forget the close of 
that year, nor the moral tempest that passed over me, and amid the 
vortex of which my spirit was so neariy overwhelmed. I speak of 
it now with reluctance, and solely for the sake of those who may be 
doomed to suffer what I then suffered, and to whom the voice of a 
brother who has escaped from that tempest — storm-beaten and 
'bleeding indeed, but with re-tempered soul — may perhaps indicate 
the path of salvation. 

"It was the tempest of Doubt, which I believe all who devote 
their lives to a great enterprise, yet have not dried and withered up 
their soul— like Robespierre— beneath some barren intellectiud 
formula, but have retained a loving heart, are doomed — once at 
least— to battle through. My heart was overflowing with and 
greedy of affection ; as fresh and eager to unfold to joy as in the 
days when sustained by my mother's smile : as full of fervid hope, 
for others at least, if not for myself. But during those fatal months 
there darkened around me such a hurricane ot sorrow, disillusion, 
and deception, as to bring before my eyes, in all its ghastly naked- 
ness, a foreshadowing of the old age of my soul, solitary in a desert 
world, wherein no comfort in the struggle was vouchsafed to me. 

" It was not only the overthrow, for an indefinite period, of every 
Italian hope ; the dispersion of the best of our party ; the series of 
persecutions which had undone the work we had done in Switzer- 
land and driven us away from the spot nearest Italy ; the exhaustion 
of our means, and the accumulation of almost insurmountable 
material obstacles between me and the task I had set myself to do ; 
—it was the falling to pieces of that moral edifice of faith and love, 
from which alone I had derived strength for the combat ; the 
scepticism I saw rising around me on every side ; the failure of faith 
in those who had solemnly bound themselves with me to pursue un- 
shaken the path we had known at the outset to be choked with 
sorrows ; the distrust I detected in those most dear to me as to the 
motives and intentions which sustained and urged me onward in the 

♦ Mazzini arrived in Fngland in January, 1887, 



evidently unequal struggle. Even at that time the adverse opinion 
of the majority was a matter of little moment to me ; but to see 
myself suspected of ambition or any other than noble motives, by 
the one or two beings upon whom I had concentrated my whole 
power of attachment, prostrated my spirit in deep despair. And 
these things were revealed to me at the very time when, assailed as 
I was on every side, I felt most intensely the need of comforting 
and re-tempenng my spirit in communion with the fraternal souL? 
I had deemed capable of comprehending even my silence, of 
divining all that I suffered in deliberately renouncing every earthly 
joy, and of smiling in suffering with me. Without entering into 
any details, I will merely say that it was precisely in this hourV)f 
need that these fraternal souls withdrew from me, 

" When I felt that I was indeed alone in the world — alone, but 
for my poor mother, far away and imhappy ako for my sake — I 
drew bacK in terror at the void before me. Then, in that moral 
desert, doubt came upon me. Perhaps I was wronff and the w(yld 
richt ? Perhaps my idea was indeed a dream ? Perhaps I had been 
led, not by an idea, but by my idea ; by the pride of my ovm con- 
ception ; the desire of victory rather than the purpose of victory ; aii 
intellectual egotism, drying up and withering the spontaneous and 
innocent impulses of my heart, which would have led me to the 
modest virtues of a limited sphere, and to duties near at hand and 
easy of fulfilment. 

" The day on which my soul-was furrowed by these doubts, I felt 
myself not only unutterably and supremely wretched ; I felt myself 
a criminal — conscious of guilt, yet incapable of expiation. Tlie 
forms of those shot at Alexandria and Chambery* rose up beforp me 
like the phantom of a crime and its unavailing remorse. I could 
not recau them to life. How many mothers had I caused to weep ! 
How many more must learn to weep should I persist in the attempt 
to rouse the youth of Italy to noble action — to awaken in them the 
yearning for a common country ! And if that country were indeed 
an illusion — if Italy, exhausted by two epochs of civilisation, were 
condemned by Providence henceforth to remain subject to younger 
and more vigorous nations, without a name or a mission of her own ' 
— whence had I derived the right of judging the future, and urginjj 
hundreds, thousands of men to the sacrifice of themselves and of all 
that they held most dear 1 

" I will not dwell upon the effect of these doubts upon my spirit. 
I will simply say that I suffered so much as to be driven to the con- 
fines of madness. At times I started from my sleep at n%ht, and 
ran to the window in deliriimi, believing that I heard the voice of 
Jacopo Ruffini calling to me. At times I felt myself irresistibly 
impelled to arise and go trembling into the room next my own, 
fancying that I should see there some friend whom I really knew to 
be at that time in prison or hundreds of miles away. The slightest 
incident, a word, a tone, moved me to tears. Nature, covered i^dth 
snow as it then was about Grencken, appeared to me to wear a 
funereal shroud, beneath which it invited me to sink. I fancied I 
traced in the faces of those who surrounded me looks, sometimes of 
pity, but more often of reproach. Had that state of mind lasted 
but a little longer, I must either have gone mad, or ended it with 
the selfish death of the suicide. Whilst I was struggling and sinking 
beneath my cross, I heard a friend, whose room was a rew doors dis- 
tant from mine, answer a young girl, who, having Bome suspicion 
of my unhappy condition, was urging him to break in upon my 
solitude, bv saying : Leave him alone ; he is in his element — con- 
spiring and happy. Ah ! how little can men ^ess the state of mind 
of others, unless they regard it— and this is rarely done — by the * 
light of a deep affection. 

" One morning I awoke to find my mind tranquil and my spirit 
calmed, as one who has passed through a great danger. The first 
moment of waking had always been one of great wretchedness with 
me ; it was a return to an existence of little other than suffering ; 
and during those months of which I have spoken, that first moment 
had been, as it were, a summing-up of all tne unutterable misery I 
should have to go through during the day. But on that morning it 
seemed as if nature smiled a smile of consolation upon me, and the 
light of day appeared to bless and revive the life in my weary frame. 
The first thought that passed across my spirit was — Tour sufferings 
are the temptations of egotism, and arise from a misconception of life, 

" I set myself to re-examine — now that I was able to do so calmly 
— both myself and surrounding things. I rebuilt my entire edifiee 
of moral philosophy. In fact, the great question of a true or false 
conception of life is — whether recocnised or not — the primary basis 
of all philosophy. The ancient religions of India had defined life 
as Ci^memplation ; and hence the inertia, the immobility, and sub- 
merging of self in God, of the Arian families. Christianity had 
defined life as Mcpiation; and hence earthly sorrows were regarded 
as trials to be endured with resignation, even with gladness, and 

♦ After the expedition of Savoy, the prisoners were shot in cold blood, 
after the insurrection was vanquished, as the habit is wiUi governments 
and ''parUes of order" everywhere. Ojgjtjzed by Vn^^V IC 
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without any duty of strucgling against them. Hence the earth was 
viewed as an abode of simering ; and the emancipation of the soul 
was to be achieved through indifference and contempt for earthly 
things. 

" The materialism of the eighteenth century had gone back two 
thousand years to repeat the Pagan definition of life as a search after 
harness; and hence the spirit of egotism it instilled into the 
hearts of men under various disguises ; hence the hateful spectacle' 
of whole classes rising to do battle in the name of the happmess of 
all men, only to withdraw from tlie struggle and abandon tneir allies 
so soon as they had achieved their own ; hence the instability and 
inconsistency of their most generous impulses, the sudden desertions 
whenever suffering overbalanced hope, and the sudden discourage- 
ment caused by the first adversity ; hence the setting up of matenal 
interests above principles, and tne many other evil results of that 
false theory — ^results which still endure. 

" I perceived that although every instinct of my heart rebelled 
against that fatal and ignoble definition of life, yet I had not 
completely freed myself from the dominating influence exercised 
by it upon the age, and tacitly nourished in me by my early French 
studies, and the admiration I felt for those who had preached that 
doctrine, as well as an instinctive feeling of opposition to those 
governments and castes who denied the right to happiness of the 
multitude, in order to keep them prostrate and enslaved. I had 
combated the evil in others, but not sufiiciently m myself. In my 
own case, and as if the better to seduce me, that false definition of 
life had thrown off every baser stamp of material desires, and had 
centred itself in the affections, as in an inviolable sanctuary. I 
ought to have regarded them as a blessing of God, to be accepted 
with gratitade nn^en^ever it descended to irradiate or cheer my 
existence, not demanded them either as a right or as a reward. I 
had unconsciously made of them the condition of the fulfilment of 
my duties. I had been unable to realise the true ideal of love — 
love without earthly hope — and had unknowingly worshipped, not 
love itselfi but the joys of love. When these vanished, I had 
despaired of all things ; as if the jovs or sorrows I encountered on 
the path of life could alter the aim 1 had aspired to reach ; as if the 
darkness or serenity of heaven could change the purpose or necessity 
of the journey. 

'* I had been false to that faith in the immortality of life and in a 
progressive series of existences, which, in the eyes of the believer, 
transforms our sufferings here into the trials and difficulties of one 
who ascends a steep mountain, at the summit of which is God ; a 
series of existences which are linked together, and gradually develop 
all that on earth is but a germ or promise. I had denied the sun 
himself, because I found myself unable to light my feeble lamp by 
his ray. I had been a coward without knowing it. I, too, had given 
way to egotism, while I believed myself most free from it, simply 
because i had transported the Ego into a higher and purer sphere 
than that in which it is adored by the majority. 

"Life is a mission. Every other definition of life is false, and 
leads all who adopt it astray. Religion, science, philosophv, though 
still at variance upon many pointe, all agree in this, tnat every 
existence is an aim. Were it not so, of what avail were the move- 
ment, tie progress, which all are beginning to recognise as the law of 
life. Ana that aim is one, — to develop and bring mto action all the 
faculties which constitute and Ue aormant in human nature — 
Humanity — and cause them harmoniously to combine for the dis- 
covery and application of that law. But individuals, according to 
the time and space in which they live, have various secondary aims, 
all under the direction of and governed by that one supreme and 
permanent aim, and all tending to the constant further development 
and association of all the collective faculties and forces. For one 
man, this secondary aim may be to aid in the moral and intellectual 
development of the few immediately around him ; for another, gifted 
with superior faculties, or placed in more favourable circumstances, 
the secondary aim is to promote the formation of a nationality, to 
reform the social condition of a people, to solve apolitical or religious 
question. 

" Our own Dante understood this when, more than five centuries 
ago, he spoke of the great sea of Being, upon which all existences were 
led, by power divine, towards different ports. Mankind is young yet. 
botn in knowledge and power, and a tremendous uncertainty still 
hangs over the determination of the special aims to which we are 
bound to devote ourselves. But the logical certaintv that they do 
exist is sufficient^ and it is enough to know that it is tne part of each 
— if our lives are to be life indeed and not mere vegetation — to 
endeavour during the few years granted us on earth, more or less to 
purify and transiorm the element, the medium m which we live, in 
harmony with the one transcendiii aim. 

" life is a mission ; duty, therefore, its highest law. In the com- 
prehension of that mission and fulfilment of that duty lie our 
means of future progress, the secret of the stage of existence into which 
we shall he initiated at the conclusion of this eartMy stage. 

** Life is immortal ; but the method and time of evolution through 



which it progresses is in our own hands. Each of us is bound to 
purify his own soul as a temple ; to free it from egotism ; to set 
before himself, with a religious sense of the importance of the study, 
the problem of his own life ; to search out what is the most 
striking, the most urgent need of the men by whom he is sur- 
rounded, then to interrogate his own faculties and capacity, and 
resolutely and unceasingly apply them to the satisfaction of that 
need. And that examination is not to be undertaken in a spirit of 
mere analysis, which is incapable of revealing life, and is ever im- 
potent save when assisting or subserving some ruling synthesis; but by 
barkening to the voice of his own heart, concentrating aU the faculties 
of his mind to bear upon the point ; by the intuition, in short, of a 
loving sold, fully impressed with the solemnity of life. Yoimg 
brothers, when once you have conceived and determined your mis- 
sion within your souf, let naught arrest your steps. Fulfil it with 
all your strength ; fulfil it, whether blessed by love or visited by 
hate ; whether strengthened by association with others, or in the 
sad solitude that almost always surrounds the martyrs of thought. 
The path is clear before you ; you are cowards, unfaithful to your 
own future, if, in spite of sorrows and delusions, you do not pursue 
it to the end. 

"Through what process of intellectual labour I succeeded in 
arriving at a confirmation of my first faith, and resolved to work on 
so long as life shoidd last, whatever the sorrows and revilings that 
might assail me, towards the great aim which had been revealed to 
me in the prison of Savona — the Bepublican unity of my country — 
I cannot detail here ; nor would it avail. I noted down, at that 
time, a record of the trials and struggles I underwent, and the 
reflections which redeemed me, in long fragments of a work, 
fashioned after the model of * Ortis,* * which I mtended to publish 
anonymously, under the title of 'Records of an Unknown.* I 
carried them with me, written in minute characters upon very 
thin paper, to Rome, and lost them in passing through France on my 
return. Were I now to endeavour to re-write the feelings and im- 
pressions of that period, I shoidd find it impossible. 

" I came to my better self alone ; without aid from others, 
through the help of a religious conception, which I verified by 
history. From the idea of God, I descended to the conception of 
progress ; from the conception of prpgress^ to a true conception of 
life ; to faith in a mission and its logical conseauence— diity, the 
supreme rule of life ; and having reached that faitn, I swore to my- 
self that nothing in this world should again make me doubt or forsake 
it. It was, as l5ante says, passing through niartyrdom to peace — * a 
forced and desperate peace.^ I do not deny,' for I fraternised with 
sorrow, and wrappea myself in it as in a mantle j but yet it was 
peace, for I learned to suffer without rebellion, and to live calmly, 
and in harmony with my own spirit. I bade a long, sad farewell 
to all individual hopes for me on earth. I dug, with my own hands, 
the grave, not of my affections, — God is my witness, that now, gray- 
headed, I feel them yet as in the days of my earliest youth — but of 
all the desires, exigencies, and inefuible comforts of affection ; and 
I covered the earth over that grave, so that none might ever know 
the Ego buried beneath. From reasons— some of them apparent, 
some of them unknown, my life was, is, and were it not near the end, 
would remain unhappy ; but never since that time have I for an 
instant allowed myselt to think that my own unhappiness could in 
any way influence my actions. I reverently bless God the Father 
for what consolations of affection — I can conceive of no other — ^He 
has vouchsafed to me in my later years ; and in them I gather 
strength to struggle with the occasional returns of weariness of 
existence. But even were these consolations denied me, I believe I 
shoidd still be what I am. Whether the sun shine with the serene 
splendour of an Italian mom, or the leaden corpse-like hue of the 
northern mist be above us. I cannot see that it changes our duty. 
God dwells above the earthly heaven, and the holy stars of faith and 
the future still shine within our own souls, even though their light 
consume itself unreflected as the sepulchral lamp." 

It is strikingly characteristic of Mazzini that while he thus writes 
with an emotion as intense as it is dignified and restrained, of the 
moral trial by which his spirit was re-baptized in pain during the 
year that brought him to our shore^ he recounts the material sufferings 
which he underwent during the nrst period of his exile in England 
with absolute indifference, and simply in order to strengthen others 
to regard similar trials as lightly as he did himself. It is equally 
characteristic of his nature that he gives no explanation of the causes 
which produced the crisis of poverty he process to relate, but tbis 
delicate omission may now be supplied, lie came to England accom- 
panied by three other Italian exiles, to whom he was deeply at- 
tached, who were, during that period, entirely dependent upon him. 
The modest allowance forwarded to him by ms mother would have 
proved barely sufficient even for his own support had he not, from 
the time when he inwardly resolved to devote Ids life to his countryi 
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delil)^ately trained himself in habits of Spartan simplicity, and it 
was, of course, totally inadequate to supply the necessities of four 
young men, in a strange land, of the customs and even language of 
which they were utterly ignorant ; two of whom were, moreover, 
the opposite of their generous friend both in temper and habits, and 
addea greatly to the sorrows and perplexities of that period by 
selfish repining and constant complaint at every privation or sacrifice. 
To such an extent was Mazzini's communion in affection carried, 
that his mother who, during these early years of exile forwarded 
even his clothes from Genoa, was compelled to select them of the 
xroaraest and cheapest materials, as, owin^ to his resolute determina- 
tion to share all things with his companions, she was compelled to 
furnish forth four exiles instead of one ; aware that should she send 
a single suit of fine texture, it would immediately be sold by her 
son, in order to 'puxcbase cheap clothing for all alike. 

Since all who could have been pained by the revelation are dead, 
it appears not unworthy to rebate how nobly the mother took her 
share- in the life of silent abnegation chosen by her son. When 
Mazzini was first banished, his father, in the hope of inducing him to 
make such submission to the tyrants of Italy as might ensure a 
pardon, resolved to refuse him all means of suppotl ' The mother, 
better able to comprehend the exalted motives of her son's conduct, 
but unable to modify her husband's determination, continued, un- 
known to him, secretly to forward to her son throughout the whole 
period of their weary separation, a quarterly remittance sufficient to 
supply his frugal necessities had it been expended on himself alone, and 
by one of those sacred deceptions on which the angek smile, to keep 
him in ignorance of the constant personal abnegation and restriction 
by which the necessary sum was gathered together, to be forwarded 
always in the name of the father who had denied it. In all the 
contrivances and sacrifices necessary to accomplish this, she was 
greatly aided, during her short life, by her daughter Francesca ; who 
regarded every privation imdergone for the dearly loved exile as 
light and easy. The details of the manifold secret privations by 
which the mother and sister maintained this loving and truly pious 
fraud, would fill a volume. Some of them were related to the 
present writer many years after, with mingled tears and laughter, 
when all necessity for deception was at an end, by the noble old 
mother herself, on the condition that the beloved object of such care 
and devotion should ever be kept in ignorance of the trials endured 
for his sake, and of the paternal harshness which had rendered them 
necessary. The passage in which Mazzini describes his own part in 
this time of poverty is as follows : — 

" The moral crisis I had undergone in Switzerland was succeeded 
— ^partly in conseouence of obligations I had contracted for Italian 
matters to which i had devoted the money sent to me by my parents 
for my personal use, and partly of expenses incurred for others — ^by 
a crisis of absolute poverty, which lasted during the whole of 1837 
and half of 1838. 1 might have extricated myself from it by making 
known my condition to my father and mother, who would have 
made light of every sacrifice endured for my sake ; but they had 
already sacrificed too much on my account, and I therefore thought 
it a duty to conceal it from them. 

" I struggled on in silence. I pledged, without the possibility of 
redeeming them, the few dear souvenirs, either of my mother or 
others, which I possessed ; then things of less value ; until one 
Saturday I found myself obliged to carry an old coat and a pair of 
boots to one of the pawnbroker's shops, crowded on Saturday even- 
ings by the poor and fallen, in order to obtain food for the Sunday. 
After this, some of my fellow-countiymen became security for me, 
and I dragged myself from one to another of those loan societies which 
drain the poor man of the last drop of blood, and often rob him of 
the last remnant of shame and dignity, by exacting from him forty 
or fifty per cent, upon a few pounds, which he is compelled to pay 
back in weekly payments, at certain fixed hours, in offices held in 
public-houses, or gin and beer shops, among crowds of the drunken 
and dissolute. 

" I passed, one by one, through all those trials and experiences, 
bitter enough at any time, but doubly so when they have to be 
encountered by one living solitary, uncounselled, and lost amid the 
immense multitude of men unknowTi to him, in a country where 
poverty — especially in a foreigner — is an argument for a distrust 
often unjust, sometimes cruel. I, however, did not suffer from these 
things more than they were worth, nor did I feel either degraded or 
cast down by them. I should not even allude to trials of this 
nature, were it not that others, condemned to endure such, 
and disposed to feel humbled by them, may, perhaps, be helped 
by my example. I could wish tiiat mothers would bear in 
mind that iii the actual state of Europe, none of us is certain 
of remaining the arbitrator of his own destiny, or that of those 
dearest to him, and could be convinced that by giving their 
children a sterner education, fitting them for any position in life, 
they would provide better for their future welfare, for their true 
ha^nes? ana fur their soul's good, than by surrounding them with 
every luxury and eomfc^ and thereby enervating the character that 



should be inured to &tigue and privation in early years. I have 
seen young Italians, tempered by nature for noblniess of life, sink 
miseraUy into crime,: or save themselves by suicide from trials 
which I have imdergone with a smile ; and I have mentally cast the 
responsibility upon their mothers. My own mother — ^blessed be her 
memory I — with the earnest, deep-sighted love that looks forward to 
the future, had prepared me to stand unshaken in the midst of 
every misfortime." 

Having surmounted that first stress of poverty, Mazzini began to 
support himself, and to aid the support of other exiles, by writing 
articles in the Eiiglish reviews, and either by choosing Italian 
subjects or by frequent allusions to Italian matters, made tiiese 
labeurs a means of calling English attention to the Italian question, 
and of preparing the way for the Italian apostolate he began in 
England after 1845, and to which he rightly attributed the sympathy 
gradually aroused with the cause of Italian unity. It is alike a 
pleasure and a' pride to quote in this place the testimony borne by 
him, towards the close of his life, to the sincerity and durability of 
English friendship. He says : — 

"Friendships once formed" (in England) "are firmly based, and 
sincerely proved, in action rather than in words, even among those 
who differ upon this or that question or opinion. Many of my ideas 
appeared then — some ptill appear — ^unrealizable or even dangerous 
to many English minds ; but the loncal proof of the sincerity of 
my conristums afforded by my life, sumced to gain me the friendship 
of some of tiie \mA sdnds of the island. Nor shall I ever forget it 
whUe I live, nor ever proffer witiiout a throb of gratitude the name 
of the land wherein I now write, wliich became to me almost as a 
second country, and in which I found the lasting iMmsolation of 
affection, in a life embittered by delusions and destitute of all joy." 

During Mazzini's first sojourn in England; in the year 1844, some 
devoted young Italians conceived the idea of an armed expedition 
against the despot of Naples, an idea which Mazzini, to whom the 
conspirators communicate their design, " reprehended and opposed" 
as immature and certain to lead only to fruitless bloodshed. I 
merely allude to it here because it was Uie occasion of that violation 
of his correspondence at the English Post Office, by order of our 
government, which led to the discovery of a long course of similar 
systematic turpitude, which has disgraced the aristocratic rulers of 
our country. The leaders of the proposed insurrection* were 
Austrian subjects, and it was at the request of the Austrian and 
Neapolitan governments, that English statesmen, "practising the 
arts of Talleyrand and Fouche," had contrived covertly to open 
Mazzini's letters and transmit their contents to the despots abroad. 
The revelations thus made ended in the execution of the patriots 
concerned, and as Mazzini truly observes, " die English ministers 
had made themselves 'accomplices in that murder." In Mazzini's 
" Life and Works," ample details are given of the means by which 
he detected this infamy and, through the courage and persistency of 
Thomas Duncombe, exposed it in tho House of Commons. Com-* 
mittees of inquiry were instituted in both Houses, and their reports, 
" thoucb coucned in language seeking rather to palliate the evil than 
to display it in all its ugliness," proved that " from the year 1806 
unt^ the year 1844, f^ the ministers had successively degraded 
themselves by stooping to this method of obtaining information." 
" Not only my letters," says Mazzini, " and those of other exiles had 
been opened, but the letters of many Englishmen and M.P.'s had 
been violated, amd the crime had invairiahly been concealed hf artifices 
punishable bycrtwinal lawf-^fals^ccUion ofseals^ imitation of stamps, 
&c My own letters had been <mened for the space of more thian 
four months." I shidl not here relate the details of this treachery, 
the lie uttered in the House " upon his honour" by Lord Aberdeen, 
nor the calumnies insinuated against Mazzini by Sir James Graham, 
which he was afterwards compelled publicly to retract. On this 
subject Mazzini wrote at the time to the English papers, that " when 
statesmen once descend to play the part of liars and foigers, it is not 
to be wondered at that they should turn calumniators also." 

I have alluded thus briefly to the disgrace then brought upon 
England by her aristocratic rulers, because it affords a striking and 
terrible illustration of the evils of that system of "secret diplo- 
macy," which is one of the bulwarks of the monarchical system. 
" The fact of placing a king at the head of the social edifice creates 
the necessity of seeking the support and approval of foreign 
monarchies," of " concessions to foreign courts ; " of " trust in and 
respect for diplomacy," the doings of which, as its chief aim both 
abroad and at nome is " repression of the popular element," must of 
necessity be concealed from the masses. Even in our own constitu- 
tional monarchy, the foreign policy and practice of the ministry is 
always, and the home policy is freauently, concealed from the 
representatives of the people. The wnole aristocratic theory upon 
which constitutional monarchy is founded, will, Mazzini says, " cease 
to prevail amongst us wh6n the spirit of that word Dbmocraoy 



♦ The brothers Baudiera. i^ 

t In all save the irretponsibU servants of the peopL 
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whicli is ever upon our lips shall have entered into our hearts, and 
taught us to feel that the nonest working man is no whit less noble 
than the descendant of generations of kings ; that to touch the hand 
of the last, is of no more mark than to grasp the hand of the first, 
and when we understand that the goveminient of the State should be 
carried on precisely as individuals manaqe their privcUe affairs, by 
entrusting mem U men of intelligence ani probity in whatever sphere 
iliey find those qmlities unitedJ^ 

Commenting upon the disgraceful incident of the opening of his 
letters, he adds : — 

" Every government founded on the absurd privilege of hereditary 
power, and maintained by such empty formiuae as * the head of the 
state reigns but does not govern ; ' *^the maintenance of a perennial 
equilibrium between pouters is the true method of progress, and the 
similar stock phrases of constitutional monarchies — is inevitably 
drawn into immorality sooner or later. Instead of deriving their in- 
spirations from the action of the collective conscience upon the 
individual conscience, they draw them from the fictions and 
imaginary laws in force in a small and privileged fraction of 
society, and are of necessity in a constant state of antagonism, more 
or less open, with the imprivileged classes. And every existence 
bearing within it a radical vice of artificiality and immorality, 
wanders astray from the truth, and from that communion with 
humanity which leads to truth. Thus these statesmen, naturally 
good and lionest, but having been taught to venerate the artificial 
formulae fabricated to sustain an artificial conception (monarchy), — 
remote from the true and innate nature of things, had gradually lost 
that just moral sense that inculcates the oneness of life, and they 
consequently committed themselves, as statesmen, to actions from 
which they would have shrunk with horror as private individiixils. 

"If the majority of men at the present day were not mentally 
slavish and educated by the usages of monarchical countries to regard 
the man less than the habit he wears — if, r^ecting the immoral dis- 
tinction between the politician and the private individual, and under- 
standing that the first, precisely because he assumes the position of a 
leader and instructor of the nation, has a still greater duty of scrupulous 
honesty — all his fellow-statesmen had punished Lord Abeixleen's 
fault with due severity ; if, on the day after the utterance of the lie, 
the door of friendly intercourse had been closed upon him as upon 
a dishonoured man, the lesson would have been of great avail^ at 
least to his successors. But the prestige of aristocracy and high office 

Prevailed over the English moral sense ; and while the country 
eclared its hostility to the abuse, it allowed its perpetrators to remain 
in the ministry. 

" Therefore the secrecy of correspondence is violated at the present 
day, precisely as it was in 1844, though, perhaps, somewhat more 
rarely." 

During the first year of Mazzini's life in England, the same loving 
tenderness towards the poor which had distinguished him from early 
childhood, was characteristically shown in his successful attempts to 
mitigate the sufferings and improve the minds of his poorer fellow- 
countrymen. " It was," he says, " a logical consequence of my 
opinions and belief that I should endeavour to work not only /or the 
people, but with the people ; and I had found the few Italian workmen 
with whom I had come in contact since my arrival in London, so 
disinterested and worthy- as greatly to encourage me in making the 
attempt. Until then, I had few opportunities of studying that 
precious element of our nation — the working class. An opportunity 
was unexpectedly presented to me, and I eagerly embraced it. 

** By conversing occasionally with some of the lads who wander 
the streets of the vast city playing upon the organ, I learned with 
profound grief and astonishment the history and method of a traf&c 
carried on by a few speculators, only to be qualified as a species of 
white slave trade ; a disgrace to Italy, to its government, and to its 
clergy, who might — had they chosen to do so— -nave prevented it. . . . 

"1 sought a method of alleviating the sufferings of those poor 
boys, and founded an association for their protection, and a gratui- 
tous school wherein they might learn something of their duties and 
their rights, and be able to give good counsel to their fellow-country- 
men on their return. On several occasions I brought those of the 
masters who had been guilty of violence to justice in the English 
courts ; and when they found they were watched, they gradu^ly 
became less cniel and arbitrarv in their conduct.*' This school was 
kept open— Mazzini personally supplying the greater part of the 
funds, and sharing in the labour of teaching the scholars — from 1841 
till 1848, when he left England. He Isays of it: "During those 
seven years, we gave both moral and intellectual instruction to 
several hundred vouths and children who were in a state of semi- 
barbarism ; and who, half afraid at first, and urged only by curiosity, 
came to oxir humble rooms at 6, Hatton Garden, to be gradually 
tamed and civilised by the gentleness and kindness of the masters ; 
until at length they learned to rejoice A\ith a certain conscious pride 
in the idea of returning to their country possessed of education. 

"They used to come between nine and ten o'clock at night. 



bringing their organs with them. We taught them reading, writing, 
arithmetic, simple geography, and the elements of drawing. On the 
Sunday eveninga we gathered all our scholars together, to listen to 
an hour's lecture upon Italian history, the lives of our great men, the 
outlines of natural philosophy — any subject, in short, that appeared 
to us calculated to elevate those unformed minds, darkened by 
poverty and their state of abject subjection to the will of others. 
Nearly every Sunday evening for two years I lectured to them upon 
Italian history or elementary astronomy ; a subject eminently 
religious, and calculated to purify the mind, which, reduced to popular 
phraseology and form, should be among the first subjects chosen for 
the education of man. ... It was a second period of fraternal 
labour and love, refreshing to my own heart and to the hearts of 
other weary exiles ; fortifying them in serious thought and earnest 
purpose. It was indeed a holy work, holily fulfilled. Every assist- 
ance given was gratuitous . . . all who in any way aided in 
the education of our scholars were impaid. Yet they were all of them 
men who had families to support by their own exertions. . . . 
On the 10th November every year (the anniversary of the opening 
of our school) we invited all our pupils — about 200 — ^to a distribu- 
tion of small prizes, which was followed by a modest supper, carved 
and served by ourselves and enlivened by patriotic songs and the 
improvisations of the director. One of those evenings was equal, in 
moral influence and effect, to a whole year of mere instruction. Those 
unfortunate lads, whom their masters treated like slaves, learned to 
feel that they were men ; our equals, living souls. Many English 
friends, both men and women, came to our workmen's supper and 
went away touched and improved themselves. The school, as I have 
said, affoided me a means of contact with the Italian workmen in 
London. I selected the best among these to help me in a work more 
directly national in its purpose. We formed an association of work- 
ing ^men, and published a iournal called the Popular Apostolate, 
bearing as a motto these words : " JVork and its proportionate recom- 
pense,* The tendency of my writings in that paper may be judged 
from the * Duties of Man.' " • 

This association was the first of a vast series since formed, either 
personally by Mazzini, or through his direct influence in Italy, and 
there is not at this time a single important town in his native land ^ 
which docs not boast some such association of working men thus 
owing its existence to him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Italian Rb volutions, 1848. 

While thus finding " rest and refreshment " in works of benevolence, 
Mazzini laboured unceasingly towards the moral and political educa- 
tion of the Italian people, and through the medium of the clandestine 
press and a prodigiously extended secret correspondence, contrived to 
arouse an indomitable spirit of national independence, and to weave 
a web of conspiracy over the whole country. He also, by spreading 
accounts of Garibaldi's exploits as a guerilla chief in South America, 
created for him the splendid reputation which prepared the people 
to accept him as hero and leader on his arrival in Europe in 1848. 

When Pius IX. ascended the throne in '46, the Italians, seduced 
by the novel spectacle of a Pope commencing his reign by granting 
an amnesty for political offenders, rashly credited him with patriotic 
sympathies, and imagined him capable of putting himself at the head 
of the movement for Italian independence. Mazzini, then in England, 
was repeatedly urged to give the support of his name and approval 
to the throng of Pope- worshippers who already proclaimed Pius IX. 
the " initiator of the future destiny of Italy." Being then, as ever, 
too acute and too logical to put fiiith in princes, he replied that so 
soon as the Pope should initiate it in fact, he would be the first to 
foUowthe banner raised. " But where," he added, **isthe banner 
you would have me support 1 The only banner I recognise is the 
banner of the nation, of Unity. For this I would renounce for a 
time whatever device I might desire to see inscribed on our flag ; but 
this I can never renounce. I should believe myself unfaithful to 
God, my country, and my own soul. . . . Any policy which 
does not begin and end with that word Unity, I consider not merely 
negatively useless, but positively harmful ... In the Pope, I 
see nothing but a well-disposed man . . . wavering between 
the influence of Austria and his own tendencies, but without any of 
those Italian intentions which others have been determined to see in 
his first acts. If I am wrong, the first fad will correct me, and I am 
quite ready to be convinced." Nevertheless he addressed a letter to 
the Pope, pointing out to him the great religious and national mission 
which ne might, at that moment, have accomplished, and allowed 
the letter to be published, in order to illustrate to his countrymen 
the contrast between the Pope's duty and his conduct 

♦ Reprinted in the iig^ffl^^g^^OOQlC 
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Six months afterwards the babble burst ; the Pope ceased to play 
the Italian patriot, and assumed his true character as Eing-Pnest 
The Moderates who had, until then, asserted that the sole Ovation 
for Italy was the union of the pastoral crook with the sword, now 
declared that the tvjord of Italy * sufficed alone. The peojjle, how- 
ever, unsheathed the only swoitl really able to save Italy, in Sicily 
(1847) and Lombardy (1848). Were there no other source of infor- 
mation as to the events of this period, the documents contained in 
the English Blue Books for the years '48 and '49 would suffice to show 
that every step made towards unity in those years was the result of 
Mazzini's previous teachings and influence over his countrymen, and 
that had they continued to listen to him, instead of bein^ dazzled 
and led astray bv the brilliant promises of the Kiug of Piedmont, 
not only might the disastrous termination of the war and the return 
of the Austnans have been prevented, but Italy might, in all human 
probability, have been united at that time. The insurrectionary 
movement which spread like molton lava over the whole soil of Italy 
in '48, was declared by Austrian statesmen to be the result of Maz- 
zini'g seventeen years' apoetolate in a " Plan for the Pacification of 
Italy," discussed by the council of ministers at Vienna, and sent to 
Lord Palmerston. That document speaks of <* the germ of Italian 
nationalitv, so long buried, but remscitaied hy the efforts of Young 
Italy." as Imving " brought on the events which we have witnessed ; 
for the universal cry of * Death to the Austrians ' arose, not first 
from Lombardy or Venetia " (the provinces under the rule of Austria). 
" but from the denths of Sicily, where Austria had never exercised 
any oppressive influence, and traversed the whole Peninsula until it 
reached the Italian Tyrol,! which had appeared sincerely attached to 
the monarchy." J Prince Mettemich, who, like all despots and the 
servants of despots, r^arded the people as a " faction," and dreaded 
the sentiment of nationality, wrote as early as August 11, 1847, *' the 
factioTis are endeavouring to accomplish an undertaking which could 
not be confined within the estates of the church, nor within the 
limits of any one of the states which, in their ensemble, constitute the 
Italian Peninsula. The factions seek to merge these states into one 
political body." J 

The Prince was right as to the universality of the sentiment of 
nationality " resuscitated " by Mazzini in the hearts of his country- 
men. The attempt made by the brothers Baudiera to rouse Naples 
against the Bourbon in 1844 was, as their letters to Mazzini proved, § 
a deliberate act of martvrdom for the sake of the national idea. 
Devoutlv convinced of the truth proclaimed by Young Italy that 
it was tne first duty of the Italians to throw off the yoke of their 
foreign and domestic tyrants, in order to unite their dismembered 
country, they were "impatient to bear witness. */toZy,'they said, 
* will live when Italians shall learn how to die. And for that 
there is no teaching but example.'" Mazzini tells us, however, 
that believing that the hour was at hand for a vaster and 
more decisive movement, and anxious to preserve those precious 
lives for better combined efforts, he "struggled desperately" to 
induce them to live, in order to join in these ; and he might have 
succeeded in persuading them, had not the Neapolitan and Austrian 
governments, alarmed at the information sent to them by the 
English ministry, Jl "thrown the weight of all their scoundrelism 
into the scale." The victims were deliberately betrayed by false 
information furnished by the spies of the Neapolitan Tyrant, and 
then shot in cold blood. 

After the first discouragement produced by their execution had 
subsided, however, it became evident that their example had borne 
fruit in the hearts of their countrymen. Manifestations against 
Austria had already begun in the States of the Pope in 1846, and at 
Genoa in 1847, in which year tlie Sicilian revolution against the 
Tyrant of Nappies was triumphant The leaders of that revolution 
had long been in secret correspondence with Mazzini, and with the 
national party in Tuscany, Piedmont, Rome, &c. And when the 
Lombards rose against their Austrian rulers in March, 1848, the 
news was received with ecstasy, and the most enthusiastic sympathy 
was evinced in every part of Italy. Volunteer compames were 
formed in every province, the princes being compelled to give way 
before the popular excitement ; and even the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
(himself an Austrian prince) was driven to declare war against 
Austria in order to save his own throne. The volunteers of Genoa 
were the first to assemble, but before the end of March 10,000 
Bomans and 7,000 Tuscans had armed and enrolled themselves to aid 
their Lombard countrymen. The very capitalists of Italy were 



♦ The Moderate journals had already baptized the king *' the Sword of 
Italy." 

t The reader will remember that the territory to which the name 
"Italian Tyrol" was ^ven by Austria, belonged, in the days of Italian 
freedom, to the republic of Venice. 

I Vide Blue Book, ** Correspondence relating to the affairs of Italv 
1849." ^* 

§ The letters opened at the English post-office. 
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itriotism, and subscribed large sums of money to the 
loim raisod By the Provisional €k>vemment of Milan, without de- 
manding interest Large bodies of volunteers pursued the retreating 
Austrians to the Alps, and the reports of the agents of the English 
Gk>veipiment ^ow tlut^ in less than one month after the insurrection 
of Milan, Austria had only 50,000 men left in Italy, and these were 
vanquished, exhausted, and disorganised. 

The events of those years proved the justice of Mazzini's revo- 
lutionary logic While the insurrections of 1821 and 1833 had 
failed because the leaders had neglected to appeal to the masses, the 
revolutions of 1847, '48, and '49 succeeded because they were the 
work of the people, awakened to new life by Young Italy. 

"They are marching straight to a Republic," wrote the clear- 
sighted Austrian statesman quoted above, and it is enough to read 
the lists of those who fell at Milan, Brescia, Bologna, Vicenza, 
Rome, &C., in order to perceive that at least nine-tenths of those who 
died for their country^s freedom in 1848 and 1849 belonged to the 
popular class. But the enemies of popular rights were already 
grouping themselves around the King of Piedmont, and organising 
that so-called "Moderate party," which gradually diverted the 
Italian people from their straight march towards a Republic, and 
against the anti-national and corrupting influence of which Mazzini 
then commenced that struggle of principle against expediency, 
honesty against diplomacy, and duty against self-interest, destined to 
endure tmx)ughout the remainder of his life. " The very name of 
the party was," he savs, " significant : they styled themselves 
Moderates, as if, in the tnen dismembered state of Italy, when the 
question was between existence and annihilation, between the futiire 
nation and the petty princedoms which, under the wing of Austria, 
contested that nation's development, there could exist a middle 
course. . . . They were royalists, willing to admit a certain infusion 
of liberty — enough, and not more than enough, to make monarchy 
tolerable ; ready to assert for themselves the right of publishing their 
own opinions, and of taking their seats in a Constitutional Assembly, 
but without extending the same libert^r to the masses, through fear 
of awakening in them an idea of rights which the Moderates 
detested, and of duties for which they had no reverence. . . . 
The problem which they set themselves to solve was the reconciliation 
of impossibilities — liberty with princedom ; nationality with dis- 
memberment ; and strength with uncertainty and disunion in the 

guidance of the movement Many of the leaders did not 

desire unity ; none of them believed it possible .... Alliances 
between the petty sovereigns was the ideal of all the thinkers among 
them, from oslho to Cavour,"^ and, when the thrones of the most 
insignificant of these had been swept awav by revolution, the higliest 
ambition of the Moderates was to divide Italy into three, by the 
formation of a Kingdom of the North (that is to say, an aggrandised 
Piedmont), a Kingdom of the South (under the ferociousBourbon, 
transformed for the moment into a constitutional king), and an 
enlarged Papal Princedom in the Centre. Certain squabbles between 
Austria and Piedmont, in a matter of custom-house duties in 1847, 
had already afforded the Moderates an opportunity of vapouring in 
their journals against " the national enemy," and (the articles having 
been tolerated by King Charles Albert) of industriously circulating 
imaginary anecdotes illustrative of that monarch's secret sympathy 
with the popular sentiment, and his warlike " intentions," &c ** The 
Pope havmg failed them," wrote Mazzini to a friend, " thev are now 
going mad about the First Captain in It-aly, and, when he fails them, 
they will go mad about the Grand Duke, or God knows whom." But 
when asked to countenance the king-worship, which had taken the 
place of Pope-worship, he answered : — " Notwithstanding all my 
aversion for Charles Albert, as the executioner of my best friends, 
and the contempt I feel for his weak and cowardly nature — notwith- 
standing all the democratic yearnings of my own heart — ^yet, couhl 
I believe him to possess enough even of true ambition to unite Italy 
for his own advantage, I could cry Amen." 

But the Moderates neither hoped nor desired to form the divided 
populations of their native land into one strong and compact nation. 
They were utterly unprepared for the national insurrection which 
burst forth at Milan in 1848, and was entirely the work of that 
popular element which they had always ignored or misunderstood ; 
and eren after the people had been fighting for three days, the 
upper classes and municipal authorities issued a proclamation " re- 
gretting the abandonment of legal measures" (towards foreign 
usurpers), and proposing an armistice. The people went on fighting 
without heeding them, and, on the fifth day, the Austrians Sed in 

• It is worthy of note that Cavour learned nothing by experience in this 
respect. Only one year before his death, while the revolution was raging 
in Sicily, and Garibaldi was meditating his descent upon Naples, Cavour, 
who had shortly before publicly declared the unity of Italy ** a utopinn 
dream," was plotting with Louis Napoleon and King Bomba a triple 
alliance, intended to secure the Kingdom of the South to that b]«)d-stainod 
monarch, and place the cousin of the *' magnanimous ally " on the throne 
of Central Italy. 
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disorder front Milan, leaTing 4,000 dead. . The Venetian inautrecldon 
which followed, and was accomplished with extraoidinaiy rai>idity, 
placed the mountain passes leading from Italjr into Austria in the 
hands of the volunteers, thus rendenng it impossible £or the Austrians, 
then in full retreat towards the frontier, either to cross into their 
own territory, or receive supplies. Whole regiments of Italian 
soldiers deserted from the Austrian service,, a^ three Austrian 
vessels, manned by Italian sailors, surrendered to Venice, which had 
proclaimed the Republic *' The Milanese insurrection had sounded 
the tocsin of the Italian insurrection." 

The Moderates perceived that the cause of monarchy would be lost 
in Italy unless they could drag one of their princes into the struggle. 
The people had learned the first lesson taught by Young Italy— 
the duty of winning back their country from the usurper. Should 
they be left to conquer alone, they would feel their own power, and 
put in practice the second lesson, of popular rights, and proclaim the 
Kepubuc The Moderates, therefore, despatched messengers to 
Charles Albert of Piedmont, imploring him to take the direction of 
the movement, and warning him that, should he delay to do so, he 
would '* hear the Republic proclaimed." So long as the issue of the 
contest appeared douotfnl, tne Kins declined to receive their envoys, 
but when it became evident that the revolution would be victorious 
in Milan, he sent to offer the assistance of his army^ to carry on the 
war in me provinces, on condition that a ProvinoncU Oovemment 
should be formed, which should draw up a proiposal to give Lomba/rdy 
to the crown of PtedmorU, Count Martini, " the commercial traveller 
of the Moderates," as Mazzini calls him, made this proposal to one of 
the leading Republicans,* saying, ^ Don't you know that it is not 
every day one nas a chance of rendering such a service to a king ? " 
*^ To a king 1 " says Mazzini, commenting on this ; " the humblest of 
the workmen^fighting cheerfully on the barricades for the. banner of 
Italy, without stopping to ask what men would reap the reward of 
their victory, was worthier in the sight of Qod, and wiU one day be 
worthier in the sight of Italy, than nfty. crowned kings." 

On the very day when the Austrian general (Radetsky) fled from 
Milan with the remains of the army, when the volunteers from his 
own provinces of Piedmont and Sardinia were forcing their way into 
the Lombard territory, and to hold back any longer would not only 
have destroyed all chance of acquiring Lombardv to his crown, but 
must have cost him that crown itself, Charles Albert declared war 
against Austria. That this step was taken solely in order to undo 
the work accomplished by Young Italy is amply shown, not merely 
by the king's private assurances to the other European courts, but 
by the official reports of our agents in Italy to Lord Palmerston, 
who, after relating that the insurrection had spread to ''all the 
neighbouring towns and villages," so that *' all the country bordering 
on the states of his Sardinian maiesty was in flames," declare tiia^ 
owing to *Hhe spirit of nationality which is powerfully excited, 
. . . there is in the provinces and in the capital such an agitation 
that it is to be feared that from one moment to another a revolution 
might burst forth which would put the throne in p^eAt danger. 
. . • The danger of the proclamation of a Republic m Lombardy 
is imminent. . . . The situation of Piedmont is such that at 
any moment, at the announcement that the Republic has been pro- 
claimed in Lombardy, a similar movement mignt burst forth in the 
states of his majesty." t 

After the proclamation of war against Austria, our agents conveyed 
to Lord Palmerston the assurances of the Piedmontese ministers that 
" the king had only commenced hostilities to maintain order in a 
territory left by force of circumstances without a master "\ and in 
consequence of " the immense influence exercised by the people, who 
threatened to revolt in Piedmont, and to attack the Austrians in 
spite of the authority of the ffovemment, and the imminent danger 
of the monarchy of Savoy, wnich had forced the ministry to take up 
arms." f They saw ** reason to fear that the numerous political asso- 
ciations existing in Lombardy and the proximity of Switzerland 
might cause the Republican government to be proclaimed, which 
would have been fatal ... to the august dynasty of Savoy. 
The government and the king have not hesitated, and they are 
profoundly convinced that they have acted, at the risk of all the 
danger to which they have exposed themselves, /w the safety of all 
other monarchical states^* f 

Such were the true reasons which induced the Moderates and 
the Sicord of Italy to declare war. To the people they held, of course, 
a different language. The kinc^s proclamation declared that he 
came '^ to lend the people of Lomoardy that assistance which brother 
may expect from brother ; " and, in order to quiet the Republicans, 
the Provisional Government issued a manifesto, saying : " We have 
solemnly and repeatedlv declared that, after the struggle^ it would 
belong to the people to decide upon its own destinies," and promising 
to " wait till every portion ox Italian soil be free ; when all are 
free, all will speak." Mazzini accepted this programme of neutrality, 

♦ Cattaneo. t Correspondence relating to the affairs of Italy, 1849. 



and loyally abided by it It istrue that, although unaware at that 
time of any deliberate treachery on the part oi the king, he had 
no belief that he would prove equal to the ta^ before him, but he 
held it to be "especially the duty of the Republicans to teach 
obedience to the national will," and therefore exerted all his injQuence 
to induce the Republican part^ to rally round the Provisional Govern- 
ment, to abstain from all pobtical propaganda during the war, and 
to concentrate all their energies on the conquest of the Independence 
of the country from foreign rule; so that the will of the whole 
nation might be freely declared in the choice- of the form of govern- 
ment to be adopted in the future. 

No portion of Mazzini's career has been more persistently misre- 
presented by the venal monarchical press of Italv, and more com- 
pletely misunderstood in England, than this penod of noble self- 
abnegation, during which he was first betrayed and then calumniated 
by the Moderates. They, being already pledged to the cession of 
Lombard}^ to the crown, stupidly imaginedf that the best means of 
bringing it about was to enable the king to conquer alone, and thus 
compel the people to make choice between his ride and that of the 
hated Austrians. Upon every skirmish which took place between 
the royal troops and the enemy, the Provisional Government posted 
proclamations on the waUs of Milan, announcing news from the 
camp of an important victory, so that towards the middle of the 
campaign, when the incapacity or treachery of the king's genenils 
had allowed the Austrians to become once more really dangerous, 
the deluded citizens believed them to be nearly exterminated. The 
volunteers, meanwhile, whom the king dreaded because they were 
Republicans, were first recalled from the duty of protecting the 
passes of the Alps leading to Austria, and then disbanded. Com- 
munication with head-quarters being thus thrown open to him. 
General Radetsky was enabled to re- victual and reinforce his army 
at his leisure. 

When the Anstrians had taken Udine, the Provisional Government 
were struck with terror, and sent at midnight to summon Mazzini 
to their coimciL asking him in what manner they should inform the 
people, whom thev had so long deluded, that the hour was at hand 
when they would have to submit to thefr former masters, or save 
themselves by a supreme effort of popular energy. Mazzini implored 
them to make known the whole truth at once, to call for a levie en 
masscy and the re-organisation of the disband^ volunteers, engaging 
to form a legion at once in Milan, provided he were allowed to place 
his own name at the head of the list Consent was given, but with- 
drawn immediately after, because the king's secretary ♦ had declared 
that his master " did not loarU an army of enemies in his rearJ^ 

An attempt was made to quiet the voice of Mazzini, who persisted, 
though unbelieved, in declaring the truth as to the failure of the 
war, by magnificent offers of royal favour. A messenger was sent to 
him from the camp, to propose that he should constitute himself 
patron of the royal scheme of uniting Lombardy to the crown, 
offering himi in that case, power to draw up the constitution of the 
new "Kingdom of the north," an interview with the kin^, and the 
position of first minister of the crown. The one aim of his life had 
been the unity of Italy, and for this, as he declared to the king's 
envoy, he would have sacrificed every minor point ; but the all- 
important question of the day was war with Austria, and he knew 
that the formation of a kingdom of the north would prove fatal to 
the war. Such an aggrandisement of Piedmont would furnish all 
the other princes of lUuv with an excuse for iealous enmity, as the 
open abandonment of the national idea had already extinguished 
the enthusiasm and sympathy of the populations of the neighbouring 
states. The only way to rekindle this would be to transform the 
war into a war to free the whole nation. If the king would risk his 
Piedmontese crown for an Italian crown, and bea>me really and 
truly that Sword of Italy which the Moderates declared him ; opc^y 
bretuc with all the other governments of Italy (sinc^ in such case, 
all would be hostile to him), and rally round him all the patriots of 
Italy, from the Alps to the sea, so as to prove himself to be acting in 
earnest, Mazzini would, in his turn, use every effort to bring to his 
aid all the revolutionary elements of Italy. Being asked by the 
king's envoy what guarantee he should require, he drew up a few 
lines to the above effect for the king to sicn. The monarch, of 
course, refused, and Castagneto reported of Mazzini, that he " per- 
ceived that there was nothing to be done in that cjuarter." 

At length, the repeated successes of the Austiians compelled the 
Moderates to own to the people that fresh supplies of men and arms 
were wanting, but they declared that, if the Lombards would prove 
their confidence in the king by voting for the cession of their 
province to his crown, millions of francs and thousands of soldiers 
would be forthcoming from his subjects. By such representations 
the vote was obtained from the deluded population, and, to the 
triumph of the Moderates, the real object of the royal war achieved, 
for all danger of the Republic was, for the time, averted, and a 
precedent — as diplomatists call it — acquired for the royal Hoose of 
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Savoy. That this was the trae aim of the wiur wtuB fkuther piored hy 
the fact that no sooner had the same artB been succesaftd in inducing 
the Venetians to follow the example of the Milaneee, and to give 
themselves to the king, than twc royal commissioneis Were de- 
spatched to take possession of theMoomed city in the name of Charles 
Albert, aUhmgh Ike had, two days before, handed U over, by secret treaty, 
to the Austrians. 

Shortly affcer the success of the royal intrigue, news of the retreat 
of the Piedmontese troops upon Milan, followed by Radetsky; with a 
refreshed and now viot^ons army, awakened the people to a sense 
of the deceptions practised upon them, and the word "treason" 
circulated from mouth to mouth. '^ The proposal was many times 
made to me," says Mazzini, "to overthrow the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and attempt to save the country through other men. The 
undertaking would have been easy, but to what end? A sudden 
change of government in Milan would have lighted up a civil war, 
and, without saving the country from the Austnans, would have cast 
a stain upon the Republican banner in the eves of the still-blinded 
masses oi the rest of Italy. The vote which nad ceded Lombardy to 
the crown would have given the king the right of sending troops to 
proteet order and his govenunent. We should have found ourselves 
confronted by the bayonets of our Italian brothers, and Austria 
would have profited by our discords. ... I therefore refused. 
I did more ; I prevented the attempt In our eyes, the faXe of the 
war had long been decided. We foresaw that the royal army would 
be routed, and the country left defenceless. • . . It did not 
require the intuition of genius to foretell the course which events 
subsequently took, and which it was no longer in human power to 
prevent." 

I have not space to recount the royal betrayal of Milan which 
followed. The Austrians everywhere vanquished the king's troops, 
and the retreat of his army upon Milan resembled a flight Even 
the Moderates perceived their error, too late, and in their despair 
addressed themselves to Mazzini, whom they had calumniated as " an 
ally of Austria " when he sought to undeceive the popuhition, for 
advice and help in their extremity. He at once orgamsed a Com- 
mittee of Defence, hoping, he says, that the attack upon Milan by 
the Austrians " might again transform into giauts the people of the 
barricades," and rekindle the Lombard war. All Ms efforts were 
directed to prepare for the people's defence of their own city. In the 
moment of danger he regamed all his influence with the population. 
" In those days," he says, " the spectacle afforded by the people was 
the most irresistible condemnation of the royal war and the system 
of the Moderates . . . the population awakened again to sublime 
life, prepared arms for the defence ; scented their ovm battle, and hailed 
it with joy." 

But all these hopes of a people's war were destroyed by the news 
that the king was cominff to defend the city with forty thousand 
men. He was preceded by royal commissioners, who, in virtue 
of the vote of fusion, assumed the executive power. " I saw them," 
says Mazzini, ''and heard their words to the multitude assembled 
under the windows of their palace ... I traversed the streets 
of Milan, studying the faces and the words of men, and I despaired. 
The peonle believed themselves saved; they were, therefore, irrevocahly 
lost. I left the city — God alone knows with what grief — and joined 
Garibaldi's column at Bergamo." 

The whole story of this period shows that the king took the field, 
not against the enemies of Italy, but against the national and Repub- 
lican sentiments kindled by Mazzini in the Italian people. 

On the next day the king entered the city, and publicly promised 
to defend it ; although he had already signed an armistice with Kadetsky, 
one of the articles of which was the surrender of the tovm. Having 
addressed the people from the window of the palace, swearing that 
he and his sons would fight with tiiem to the death, he fled by night 
by a back way, withdrew his amry from the waUs, and abandoned 
the citv to the Austrian troops, who immediately entered. 

Garibaldi was then at Bergamo, with a small body of Republican 
volunteers, and believing that the kinft who was still at the head of 
an army of forty thousand men, would keep his word and defend 
Milan, he conceived the bold project of pushing forward to aid the 
future operations which the king's resistance at Milan might bring 
about Colonel Medici thus relates Mazzini's coming amongst the 
volunteers, rifle on shoulder, asking to join the ranks as a simple 
soldier of the l^on he commanded. " A general acclamation saluted 
the nreat Italian, and the legion unanimously confided ite banner, 
which bore the device — God and the people^^io his charge. . . . 
The march was very fiEitiguing — ^ram fell in torrents — ^we were 
drenched to the skin. Altnougn accustomed to a life of study, and 
littie fit for the violent exertion of forced marches, his constancy and 
serenily never forsook him for an instant, and notwitiistanding our 
counsels-— for we feared for his physical strength — he would never 
stay behind, nor leave the colunm. It even happened that, seeing one 
of our youngest volunteers clothed only in linen, and consequentiy 
with no protection a^dnst the rain and sadden cold, he forced him 
to accept and wear his own cloak. Apciyed at Monza, we heard the 



fatal news of the capitulation of Milan, and learned that a numerous 
body of Atistrian cavalry had been sent against us. . . . Gari- 
baldi ... not wishing to expose his small band to utter and 
useless destlruction, gave oroers to rail back, and placed me with my 
column as rear-guaSi to cover the retreat . . . My column, 
always pursued by the enemy, and menaced with destruction at 
every moment bjr a very superior force, never wavered, but remained 
compact and umted, . . . and kept the enemy in check to the 
htst. In this march, full of danger and difficulty, the strength of 
soul, intrepidity, and decision, wiiich Mazzini possesses in such a 
high d^ree, never failed, and were the admiration of the bravest 
amongst us. His presence, his words, the example of his courage, 
animated our youns soldiers, who were, besides, proud of partaking 
such dangers with nim. ; • • His conduct has been a proof that 
to the greatest qualities of the civilian, he joins the courage and 
intrepidity of the soldier." • 

But Muan having fallen, all Lombardy fell ; Garibaldi's volun- 
teers keeping tiie field as long as it was humanly possible, and 
yielding only to overpowering numbers, the last of all. Mazzini 
smd some of the best of these struggled hard to rekindle the insur- 
rection among the mountains, but he teUs us that his efforte were 
rendered fruitless by the intrigues of the Moderates, who, '< unable 
to do, endeavoured to .undo, and laboured, as they still labour, to 
dissolve." f Among other writings published shortly afterwards by 
Mazzini in Switzerland was an address to the youth of Italv, reca- 
pitulating for their instruction the moral causes which had led to the 
fall of Lombardy, by the substitution of doctrines of expediency and 
opportwnity, for great principles. The title-page bore the following 
significant epigraph from Euclid, ^* Hie right tine is the shortest between 
two ^ven pomts,*^ and the writer sadly and indignantly warned the 
Italians that *< nations cannot be regenerated by a lie." 

Mazzini tells us that, even while ne foresaw the ruin of the royal 
war, one hope still cheered his saddened spirit, and that hope was 
named Venice. " The Republican flag still waved over Venice, and 
I believed that, when imbecility and treason should have done their 
work in Lombardy, the eyes of all men— cleared from deceitful 
visions — would be fixed upon tiiat banner. Venice would then 
become a new centre of resistance, a new leader of the people's war." 
Manin, however, who had been the soul of the defence of Venice 
against her foreign foe, lacked the revolutionary energy requisite to 
carry on the war after the armistice had been treacherously signed by 
the Italian king, and, in virtue of that armistice, the Austrians 
shortly afterwards re-entered the betrayed city. 

"Treason and imbecility" had done their work too well, and 
Mazzini, seeing that all was hopelessly over in Lombardy, went by 
way of France to Tuscany. 

"We Republicans," he says, "had offered ourselves as loyal allies 
to the royul camp; we never declared that camp our own. We 
ceased from preaching our own principle, in order to avoid all dis- 
union likely to endanger the success of the enterprise against the 
foreign foe ; but we never preached in favour of the opposite prin- 
ciple. I say this, remembering how many of those who were sworn 
Republicans yesterday are Monarchists to-day ; and this not because 
they have really altered their convictions, but simply through what 
they cidl tactics, but what is, in fact, the absence of all belief. . . . 
Thev cast both the present and the future of the country at the feet 
of the monarchy — accepting unconditionally the institution they 
preached against but a few years before. . . . The people, 
viewing their Machiavellian gyrations, learn a lesson of immorality, 
or of equally fatal distrust" 

"The few who, in 1848, remained faithful to the Republican flag 
showed that they knew how to respect the will of the people, supreme 
even when erring, and yet preserve themselves pure ana incontami- 
nate. And if i insist upon this fact, it is because ... the 
majority — still deluded by the calumnies spread against us at that 
time — ^imagine even yet that it was our rash and intemperate Repub- 
licanism mat sowed the seeds of anarchy and ruined the enterprise 
against the foreigner." 

£ven the slight sketch given above is sufficient to show by whom 
those seeds of anarchy were really sown. The poisonous growth of 
Moderate corruption spread apace over the Italian soil, and the 
struggle which Mazzini then b^an against the internal foes of his 
countiy's unity and independence — bitterer far than the previous 
struggle against her foreign foes — ceased only with his life. The 
Italian people have gradually fallen away from the energy and virtue 
of 1848-49. Misled and corrupted by monarchy and its tools, they 
have abandoned the straight path of honour and dignity upon which 
Mazzini would have led them, through independence, to sociid and 
political freedom ; but the one grand primary lesson which his 
countrymen have learned from his lips — ^tne right and duty of every 



* The writer of the above is now a general in the king's service, and he 
it was who, as Governor of Palermo, arrested and imprisoned his former 
leader, in 1870. 
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people to have and to hold the home given to them by God, un- 
coerced by foreign sway — the sacred love of Italy, tot common 
mother, which he awakened in their hearts, has preserved them 
alike from the foreign outrage and fratricidal slaughter which have 
d^raded and desolated France. Future generations will reverently 
treasure up the religious principles upon which his Republican belief 
was based ; to the remote out certain realisation of which he dedicated 
the thought and action of his whole life, and for which he was yet 
labouring— shattered in health, but unshaken in devotion— when 
released by death in 1878. 



CHAPTER V. 

Roman Rk»ubuc — Renewed Insurrections— Franco-Italian 
War— Sicilian Insurrection— 1849 to 1859. 

The Pope, meanwhile, terrified at the national feeling excited among 
his own subjects by events in Lombardy and elsewhere, fled from 
Rome in the disguise of a footman. Rome was free to govern herself ; 
it appeared as if Venice might long hold out ; a bloodless revolution 
had taken place in Tuscany — the Grand Duke had fled— the sur- 
render of Milan had cast discredit upon the monarchy, and Mazzini 
believed that the utterance of the word Republic by the Roman 
Assembly might in that moment of universal fermentation (before 
Naples had again succumbed to her tyrant) have morally united 
Italy. The Roman Assembly, however, like prisoners newly re- 
leased from their fetters, appewed unable to advance. They hesitated, 
temporised, despatched messengers to the Pope asking instructions, 
and presented in those first moments of liberty, as Mazzini frankly 
wrote to them, ^'a sight half-sorrowful, half-ridiculous. I do not 
think," he added, "that Providence has ever so plainly declared to a 
nation — yw, shaU have no god hit Qod; no interpreter of His law hut 
the people. . . . Providence has given us for princes a race of 
fools and traitors, and we persist in striring to regenerate our 
country through them," He reminded them also that the Pope was 
a voluntary fugitive, and added that the anxiety he was in as to their 
first public acts, was anxiety for the unity of Italy, not for the Republic^ 
for which he awaited with submission and devotion until the will of 
all Italy could be solemnly made known. But the Pope's flight was 
an abdication ; he was an elected prince, leaving no dynasty oehind 
him ; there was therefore no other source of authority in Rome but 
the people ; she was, for the time being, de facto a Republic, though 
bound m duty, so soon as the condition of Italy should render it 
possible, to call tc^ether a Constituent Assembly of del^ates from 
every province of Italy, to decide upon the form of government to 
be ultimatdy adopted by the nation. 

On the 9th of February, 1849, the Roman Parliament, compre- 
hending at length its true dignity and position, proclaimed Rome a 
RepubHc, and Mazzini, having been declared a Roman citizen, and 
elected a member of the Assembly, hastened to Rome. He passed 
through Tuscany, and, well aware that the Tuscans would not be 
strong enough to maintain their independence alone, urged upon the 
Provisional Government the duty of taking the first step towards 
making Italy one, by uniting Tuscany with Rome. " The people," 
he says, " with their usual instinct, comprehended the idea at once," 
and unanimously vot<^ for the Republic, and for union with Rome, 
but the Provisional Government refused to ratify the popular decree. 
Mazzini then departed for Rome. 

He thus speaks of the sensations with which he entered the sacred 
city : "Rome was the dream of my young years, the generating idea 
of my mental conception, the keystone of my intellectual edifice, the 
religion of my soul ; and I entered the city, one evening early in 
March, 'with a deep sense of awe, almc«t of worship. Rome was to 
me, as, in spite of ner present ^legradation, she still is, the temple of 
humanity. From Rome will one day spring the religious trans- 
formation destined, for the third time, to bestow moral unity upon 
Europe." 

" I harl journeyed towards the sacred city with a heart sick unto 
death from the defeat of Lombardy, the new deceptions I had met 
with in Tuscany, and the dismemberment of our Republican party 
over the whole of Italy. Yet, nevertheless, as I passed through the 
Porta del Popolo (the Gate of the People), I felt an electric thrill run 
tliroii'^h me — a spring of new life. I shall never see Rome more, but 
the memory of her will mingle with my dying thought of God and of 
my best-beloved ; and, wheresoever fate may lay my bones, I believe 
they will once more faiow the thrill that ran through me then, on 
the day when the Republican banner shall be plants! — ^in pledge of 
the unity of our Italy— upon the Vatican and Capitol." 

Even from the meagre detidls published in our'new^pers at the 
time, Englishmen know something of the clorious history of that 
short-lived Republic, which was shamefully stifled in blood by 
France. It is known that the Roman people, though so long crushed 
and degraded by the infamous nile of the priests, displayed during 



the Republic the noblest virtues of citizen-soldierB, animated by the 
presence among them of one who trusted^ respected, and loved 
them, and was himself the living incarnation of self-sacrifice and 
devouon. 

It is not, however, my purpose to relate that splendid episode in 
Mazzini's career, which was too brilliant for even calumny to obscure, 
my aim being to show you the man rather than his work. All men 
see the light when it is set upon a hilL and I shall therefore pass 
hastily over the brief but glorious triumpn achieved by his principles 
in action, in order to remove some portion of the darlniess which nas 
shrouded the labours of Rome's exiled triumvir during the gloomy 
years that have succeeded the fSftll of his sacred city, and caused her 
ultimately to be " profaned by monarchy." 

Knowing that the first duty of a free statejin Italy was to attempt 
to emancipate the states still groaning under foreign oppression, 
Mazzini's nrst care was to prepare for war with Austria. Austria 
having just triumphantly reconquered Lombardy, he regarded it as 
inevitable that she would now attack Rome ; out *^ even should 
Austria not attack us," he says, " it was our duty to make ready to 
attack her." ..." We could only win Italy to the Republic by 
emancipating her from the foreigner — creating her ... by 
declaring by acts to tJie country — tMt which monarchy either could not 
or would not do, the Republic will. Such was my pUoL" He there- 
fore proposed to the Assembly to elect a Committee of Wary to make 
ready either for defence or offence, as the case might be ; and they 
determined tp raiBe the number of the troops to 45,000, trusting to 
the assistance of the volunteers who, as Mazzini rightly foresaw, 
flocked to Rome from the other parts of Italy. These vigorous 
preparations for action on the part of the little Republic compelled 
King Charles Albert again to attempt to redeem his lost popularity 
by declaring war against Austria himself, a war, however, brooght to 
an abrupt end by the shameful battle of Novara, wherein the treachery 
with which the king's troops were intentionally sacrificed was so 
apparent that the king, to appease the popular indignation, chose a 
remedy much aff^ected by pnnces, and, selectiM a scapegoat among 
the generals, dubbed him traitor, and had him shot Public opinion, 
however, fixed the shame on a head more near the throne. Charles 
Albert abdicated immediately after, and his son, Victor Emmanuel, 
ascended the throne. On the news of this new triumph of Austria, 
the Roman Assembly, believing war to be imminent, passed a decree 
investing three citizens with the supreme executive power. Mazziui 
was the life and soul of this triumvirate. They had not had one 
month to organise their forces before Louis Napoleon sent a French 
army to crash the Republic On the news of the arrival of the French 
at Otvtto Vecchioy the port of Rome, the Assembly, to their honour, 
decided to resist. Mazzini's reasons for advising this were many, but 
chiefly, he says, "one intimately bound up with the aim of my whole 
life— the foundation of our national unity. Rome was the natural 
centre of that unity, and it was important to attract the eyes and the 
reverence of my countrymen towards her." 

But no one, except Mazzini, believed that the Roman people would 
dare to resist the power of France. Mazzini tells us tluit, when the 
question as to whether they should resist or hot first arose, the chief 
ofiicers of the National Guard told him, sadly, that the main body of 
the guard would refuse to defend the city. " It seemed to me," he 
says, " that I understood the Roman people far better than they, and 
I therefore gave orders that all the battalions should defile in front 
of the Palace of the Assembly on the following morning, in order 
that the question might be put to the troops. The universal shout 
of WAR that arose from the nmks drowned in an instant the timid 
doubts of the leaders." 

Space will not allow me to recount the history of the si^e of 
Rome by the troops of Louis Napoleon. He was at that time 
President of the French Republic, but, " already meditating the 
enthronement of tyranny at home, he was desirous, on the one hand, 
of accustoming the soldiery to fight against the Republican flag, and, 
on the other hand, of saining over the Cathohc clergy and that 
portion of the French peo|ue which derived its inspiration from them." 
And the kings and governments of Europe, dreading the bright 
example offered to their subjects by the Republic, gladly stood by 
and allowed the vilest and vulgarest despot among them to bombard 
the city and restore the self-styled Vicar of the Carpenter^s Son to a 
throne elevated anew upon the corpses of the Roman people and 
re- cemented with their blood. 

After two months* siege, during which the Italians performed 
prodigies of valour, the French made themselves masters of the 
neights round Rome, and were thus able to destroy the city by means 
of their artillery. The Assembly declared thii, resistance being 
impossible, the defence of the city should be discontinued, and 
desired the triumvirate to come to terms with the French genend. 
This Mazzini refused to do, saying, he had been elected a triumvir 
•* to defend, not to destroy, the Republic," and sent in his resignation. 
His two colleagues followed his example. 

He forwarded to them, next day, a noble protest, in order that 
documentary evidenoe might remain to prove that "Jhe people had 
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not despaired of their country althougli the AsBemhly had done so,'' 
saying : — 

" You had received a double mandate from God and the people, 
binding you to resist, so long as resistance was possible, the 
oppression of the foreigner, and to keep holy the principle of which 
the Assembly was the -yisible incarnation, by proving to the world 
that there can be no compact or compromise possible between the 
just and the unjust ; between eternal rkht and brute force ; and 
that although Monarchies, founded upon the egotism of interest, may 
yield or capitulate, Republics, founded upon faith and duty, neither 
yield nor capitulate, but die protesting." 

He pointed out that the people were still ea^er for the defence, but 
that the Assembly, by declaring the defence impossible, had in fact 
rendered it such by the utterance of that baleful word ; reminded 
them that, by allowing the French army to enter Rome, they decreed 
the fall of the Republic, and added : 

''In the supreme and decisive moment, when you should have 
arisen superior to fate, you were faithless to your mission, and 
unknowingly betrayed the great Italian idea represented by Rome. 
.... I, as a representative of the people, solemnly protest 
before you, before the people, and before Qod." 

It is characteristic of Mazzini's indifference to personal danger 
that, after the French had entered, he remained more than a week in 
Rome, wandering about the city with two friends, since dead, and 
"inwardly thrilling with rage and revolving thoughts o^ a last 
struggle of resistance." ... In those days every faculty of his 
mind was "absorbed in the one sole thought of rebellion at any cost 
against the brute force which had thus come down upon us un- 
provoked, to destroy one Republic in the name of another." 

All of these plans failing, however, he had yet another reason for 
remaining. The lies promulgated by the French and Catholic Press, 
as to the terror he had exercised in Rome during the siege, made him 
desirous of proving the falsity of the accusation by thus offering 
himself as an easy victim to any who might believe thev had an 
injury to avenge, or feel desirous of being rewarded by the domi- 
nating sect. Moreover, he says, " I had not the heart to leave Rome. 
With a sense within my soul like his who beholds the funeral of his 
best- beloved, I witnessed the departure of the members of the 
Assembly, the ministers, and government into exile ; I saw the 
hospitals invaded where our wounded lay, suffering far more from 
the fate of the city than their own ; I saw the fresh graves of our 
bravest trampled and profajied by the foot of the foreign con- 
queror. . . . How it was that neither the priests nor the 
French took advantage of the opportunity I thus afforded them of 
either killing or imprisoning me is a mystery to me. I remember 
how — and implored me to leave Rome, and, as they said, 

Preserve myself for better days. But could I have foreseen the new 
eceptions, the ingratitude, and the abandonment of me by old 
friends that were in store for me, I should — could I have thought of 
myself alone — have said to them : If you love me, let me die with 
Rome." 

Mazzini, however, declares with just pride that " the glorious 
initiative and prophetic page of history inscribed by Rome during 
that two months' war, will ever remain to prove to men grown wiser 
than they are at present all that may be achieved by a principle^ and 
a nucleus of men firmly resolved to incarnate that prmciple in action." 
And after alluding to the miracles of valour, self-sacrifice, order, and 
discipline displayed in the time of dang^ by the people — how " the 
people, the Assembly, and the Triumvirate formed one indivisible 
whole, each strengthening each by unlimited faith and trust," so that 
they " governed wtthovi need of tribunals or prisons" he adds : — 

'' All these things were due to the Republican institutions ; to the 
noble instincts of our people, called out by the existence of a popular 
Government, to the formula of God and the people, which awakened 
in each man's heart a consciousness of his own duty and his own 
right ; to our faith and trust in the masses, and to their faith and 
trust in us .♦ Our monarchy, with 45,000 soldiers and Piedmont as 
a reserve force, could find no other means of salvation than treachery. 
And even now, while I write these lines" (1865), "our monarchy, 
with half-a-million of men under arms— troops, mobilised national 
guards, and volunteers — with larpe pecuniary means and a huge 
matiriel of war, with twenty-five millions of Italians wanting Venice — 
shrinks from assailing the Austrian forces that are encamped upon 
Italian soil. I know not how well the Romans remember 1849 now. 
But if Roman mothers have done their duty and taught their childreu 



* Something of the personal affection and trust of the people may be 
attributed to the fact that the central figure and true soul of the govern- 
ment was as fraternal and democratic in practice as in theory. The 
little room occupied by the Triumvir in the Quirinal was accessible at all 
hours to the humblest citizens of Rome. Working men and women entered 
as freely as the highest oflScials, and received the same cordial welcome, 
the same friendly grasp of the hand. The Triumvir dined at a second- 
class restaurant, for two francs daily, and his only loxury was a bunch of 
choice flowers, provided for him every day by an unknown hand. 



due reverei^ for the Republican martyrs of their city who fell in 
tliat year ; if they have pointed out to them the spot where fell the 
young poet of the people, Gk)ffredo Mameli — the spot where Masina, 
already wounded, and with only nineteen followers, led the charge 
against a position defended by 300 Frenchmen, and perished — ^the 
spot where fell Daverio and Ramorino, refusing to retreat, though 
but 20 against 100 — ^Villa Corsini — Villa Valentini — il VasceUo — 
Villa Pamfili— the very stones around Rome — each one sanctified by 
the blood of one who fell with a smile on his face and the Republican 
cry upon his lii)— our rising Rome will never, or at least will not 
long, oe profaned by the monarchy." 

When Mazzini at last left Rome it was without passport or papers 
of any kind, on a little steamer, commanded by a Corsican who con- 
sented to run the risk of conveying him to Marseilles. He contrived 
to enter and to quit the city and to traverse the enemv's country 
without detection, and took shelter in Switzerland. Before leaving 
Rome he had organised a vast secret association in order to maintain 
a correspondence between the re-enslaved Romans and the national 
parlor in the rest of Italy.* This association kept alive the republican 
spirit of the people for many years, but when tne leaders were at last 
discovered and imprisoned, and their clandestine press seized, Maz- 
zini's last link of communication with Rome was destroyed, — the 
spell exercised over the people by the authority of his name being 
broken and the advantage of his counsels lost — agents of the King of 
Piedmont were sent amongst them to spread false promises of royal 
help, and advise them to lie quiet and await the great battle of 
deliverance and independence which the princely deceiver was always 
going to fight A people that has consented to lie quiet under slavery, 
from motives of policy, for a few years, has no need of further counsel 
to maintain the ignoble attitude, and, whether from sloth or fear, the 
Romans gradually sank again into the indolence and corruption 
begotten of slav^rv ; while Mazzini, faithful to his task of teaching 
his countrymen that, *'who would be free himself must strike the 
blow," was compelled to direct his enei^es elsewhere. 

Before the end of 1852 he had evidence of the result A con- 
spiracy against the Austrians was discovered in Venetian Lombardy, 
and, notwithstanding the bloody revenge taken bv the foe, and the 
execution of three of the leaders in Mantua, a stiU more formidable 
attempt was planned in Milan by a vast secret association formed 
among the working-men. It was not until the conspirators numbered 
many thousands, and had established links in every town in Lom- 
bardy, that they appealed to Mazzini to aid them with arms and 
money. He despatched a military man to study their plans and 
chances of success, which, as the movement had been extremely 
skilfully planned, and the secret completely kept, he reported to l>e 
extremely favourable. Mazzini forwarded assistance in money, but 
refused to send supplies of arms, on account of the risk of discovery, 
and reminded the conspirators that resolute men with daggers m 
their hands could obtain these fiK>m the enemy, as they had aone in 
1848. The hint was taken. The series of surprisesf had been planned 
ancl organised with the most wonderful minuteness of detail against 
all the important points of Milan, the interior of the places to be 
seized studio with the most exact precision : each operation was 
entrusted to a carefully selected and organised group of working-men 
under chosen leaders, each was to take place at a ^ven moment, 
and throughout all Lombardy every centire of the national party had 
received instructions for rising as soon as the news should reach 
them of insurrection in Milan. A single error and a single betrayed 
destroyed the whole plan, and caused the discovery of the movement 
The error consisted in the agreement made that the execution of all 
the secondary surprises should depend upon a signal to be given by 
the leader of the initiatory surprise of the Castello. This leader 
betrayed his trust, and fled firom Milan at the last moment ; and the 
various bands of conspirators who had assembled upon different 
points of the city, prepared to execute the secondarv movements, 
after awaiting the signal for a certain time, imagined that counter 
orders had been given by the chiefs, or that discovery had taken 
place, and dispers^. Two of these bands, however, impatient at the 
unexplained delay, decided to act alone, and successfully executed 
the surprises of the posts of the Grande (ruardia and the Palaaso Rmle, 
costing the Austrians 150 soldiers and two superior officers. Thirteen 
Milanese working-men were hanged without trial, by the Austrian 
authorities, immediately afterwards. In the midst of the concision 
caused by the discovery and the arrests which followed, Mazzini 

* The soul of this association was Giuseppe Petroni, of Bologna. His 
Republican constancy and virtue remained unshaken during an imprison- 
ment in the Roman dun^ns which lasted nearly twenty years ; and he 
had scarcely regained his freedom before he was engaged, jointly with 
Mazzini, in the publication of a Republican jonmal, LaMoma del Fopolo. 

t The word surprise is here used in the military sense. In insurrection 
against a foreign usurping force everything must be secret Every military 
man knows that anything and everything may be accomplished by sur^ 
prises ; but also that the least incident, a noise, an order misinterpret^ 
or even a delay of a few minutes, kc,^ may be fatal to their success. *^^ 
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contrived to appriBe the miyority of the conapiiators of jJie error in 
time to enable them to escape, and, with incredible energy and 
rapidity, to warn, those who were to have led the smaller movements 
in the lesser cities of Xiombardv, of the failure of the attempt* 

It may be well to declare here, once for all, with regard to the 
many insurrections planned or assisted by Mazzini during his life of 
.ncessant stru^le and sacrifice, tl^t^ without one single exception, he 
was ever on the spot and took personal part in the danger of every 
movement initiate by himself, as well as in manv of which he had 
disapproved as immature or injudicious, so soon that he found that, 
either from impatience of suffering or miscalculation of the chance of 
success, his countrymen were determined to risk their lives in the 
cause of Italy. It is not my intention to insult his memory by 
answerim; any of the calumnies spread by the monarchical press of 
Europe, but for the sake of those who may have listened in ignorance, 
I assert this fact as the absolute truth, a truth only too well known 
to those personal friends who, during his Ufe-time were freouentlv 
compelled to conceal their knowledge of his peril and speak with 
outward serenity of the absent beloved one for whom they were 
trembling at heart The. " small movements " which those who 
knew nothing of the real condition of Italy, and judged all things by 
their immediate, and often, ovXy apparent results, were loud to 
condemn^ were invariably detemuned by the solemn conviction in 
the mina of the man, which had flashed by heroic intuition across 
the mind of the boy in the streets of Genoa — ^the conviction that 
against an existing wrong in one's own country, resistance is a duty, 
the belief that the Italians ccndd and therefore aughJt to struggle for 
freedom, and the perception which grew and strengthened with his 
growth, that success was possible if all would do their duty, and 
that they were therefore oound to renew the attempt whensoever 
there appeared a reasonable chaQce of success. He never forgot that 
even failure in the attempt to free their coimtry was a grand step in 
the education of the Italian people, as well as a breach made in the 
citadel of oppression. 

The Italian people vvere so full of hatred to their foreign masters, 
tluit, even after this failure and the arrests, executions and persecutions 
which followed, Mazzini had proceeded far in preparations for 
renewed action before the end of 1854, when his plans were over- 
thrown in the south by the despatch of French and English vessels of 
war to Naples, and in the centre, by the treachery of some agents of 
the Piedmontese monarchy who had pretended to join the conspiracy. 
The ceaseless persecution of Mazzim by the Piefnnonte.se kipg arose 
from the fact of his preaching to the people that they Avho werejBree 
from foreign rule themselves, were doubly bound to free the re- 
mainder ot Italy from bondage, that duties were in proportion to 
means, and that Piedmont, having means, was bound tp iise them 
for the benefit of the common country, or unworthy to possess them. 
But the ** fatherland of kings is their own fandly ; " the interests of 
Victor Emmanuel were linked with tliose of the deepots of Europe^ 
and he was not disposed to perform a duty which might irritate nis 
royal " coui^ins/* nor to allow his people to act lor themselves and 
make the dangerous discovery of their own strength. Consequ^itly, 
while monarchical agents were encouraged and even paid to preach 
to the people the eiusier doctrine of *' eaeh lor himself," Mazzmi, in 
preachmg the less attractive lesson of duty, had to contend against 
the perpetual difficulty of the sequestration of his writings, freedom 
of the pressf being practically unkmnvn in Piedmont. Ip order to 
meet this difficulty he published a journal called '* Thought and 
Action," first in London, and then in Switzerland. 

The attempt upon Naples, headed by Mazzini's friend, Carlo 
Pisacane, and the simultaneous rising in Genoa and L^hom in 
1857, were the next public revelation of ^the results of Mazzini's 
untiring apostolate. Pisacane seized upon the Cagliari steamer, 
freed the political prisoners in the island of Ponza, and landed with 
them on tlie Neapolitan shore, with the intention of co-operating 
with certain members of the national party there against the £ourbon 
tyrant ; and the insurgents of Genoa and Leghorh. attempted to take 
possession of the arms and materid of their well-filled arsenals, there- 
with to aid the movement in the south. "The question,'' said 
Mazzini, in a defence of the attempt^! published shortly after in 
refutation of the calumnies spread by tiie Moderate press, '* was not 
between the Republic and Royalty, but between action and inertness. 
I am a Republicim, and such are almost all those who support me in 
a struggle which has now lasted for five-and-twenty years .... 

* See Appendix A. 

t The Italia e Popolo the oTgan of the liberal party, was seques- 
trated jH/ty times between Febmaiy and September of that year, and no 
less than four editors of the paper imprisoned. The spirit in which the 
GoTommont proeecutions were carried on may be infened from the fiaot 
that, on one occasion, when a journalist who had already endured two 
moniha* prevcnUve imprisonment was acquitted, the advocate for the crown 
angrily exclaimed : '* You may acquU hvm ; but Ood himaelfcavkt undo the 
tufi rnonthi' impriaonmeni he has suffered aXready.^* 

X A translation of this defence, entitled V The late Genoese Insurrection 
defended," was published by Mr. Joseph CoWen, of Newcastle, in 1858. 



but we mft^nt-AiTi that no one has the right to substitute his own will, 
or that of his section, for the national wilL" He and his followers 
refused to recognise in Piedmont other than the freest portion of Italy, 
and, consequently, the part most bound by dut^ towards the rest 
Upon the map of Europe they recognised not Fiedmont, Tuscany, 
Naples, &c, but only Italy. Whosoever rejected that programme 
might be a Piedmontese, Tuscan, or Neapolitan, but he was not an 
Italian. G^noa was free from foreign rule ; by the laws of God and 
man, duties were in proportion to means ; Genoa had means, and 
was bound to use them, or unworthy to be free. But, in Mazzini's 
sense of the word, the Moderates were not Italians—" the duality 
between the prosperous and the wretched, under the names of Pied- 
mont and Italy, had taken hold of their minds .... the 
lesser country had made them forget the great, the true country — 
Italy." To the monarchical agents and journalists who incessantly 
preached to the Piedmontese people to be content with offering the 
example of conhstUulional government to the provinces under despotic 
rule, he exclaimed : — 

" Speak not of example ! To whom ? To the men upon whose 
head is placed the cap of silence ?* To the men who, henmied in by 
foreign bayonets, are forbidden to meet together by five at a time 
... to counsel each other through the press ? . . . It is the 
example of the man who bars his own door when murder is doinjg 
without , . . Act, in God's name, and we will foUow you ; if 
not, we will act ourselves, and drag von into the arena in search of 
that oj^portunity you pretend to await'' 

Nor was it without reason that he spoke thus. Piedmont had 
been freed for ten years, and although possessed of a well-organised 
army and navy, and well-tilled treasury and arsenals, had won no 
inch of ground from the foreign rulers of Italy. The Moderates 
sought to stifle the good instincts of the people by telling them that 
every attempt on their part interfered with the "vaster designs 
gradually bemg matured by the monarchy," so that, little by little, 
** the credulity of the uneducated, the prestige exercised by even a 
phantom of force, . . . the conscious or unconscious selfishness 
of the comfort-seekers in life, had created," says Mazzini, " a popu- 
lation of dupes, who persisted in committing the salvation of Italy 
to protocols which recognised the donunion of Austria in Lombardy ; 
to the propositions ot Ministerial Liberators^* who teach their 
masters ^ow to prevent the unity of Itidy ; to wars in the Crimea, 
Peking the co-operation of Austria ; to Anglo-French mediations 
which demand — but do not obtain— -the liberation of a few prisoners ; 
to the occult designs of the man who, having extinguished in blood 
the liberties of France and Rome, is doomed, by an inexorable fate, 
to live and die a tyrant'' 

The heroic attempt of Pisacane upon Naples was crushed. He 
himself fell in a desperate hamd-to-hand fight against overwhelming 
numbers^: and the few of his little band who were taken alive, were 
cast into. the hideous Neapolitan dungeons. The movement in 
Genoa in support of his expedition was put down by the Piedmontese 
monarchy ; that in Leghorn by the Austrian Grand Duke. Both of 
these movements having been prepared by Mazzini, the Moderates 
misrepresented their purpose, declaring the attempt had been in- 
tended to overthrow the Piedmontese monarchy and establish a 
repablic. Thdr journals vied with one another in calumnies against 
Mazzini, and groans over his " fatal influence " upon the people. 

*< For six-and-twenty years,' wrote he, in answer, " if I am to 
believe you, I have been fatal to the Italian cause. ... I have 
conunitted nothing but errors ; nay, many times have I been 
declared utterly extinguished, nidi, unworthy of being spoken about ; 
yet, nevertiieless, grown grey in years and care, my means exhausted, 
opposed by all the governments, gendarmes, and spies of Europe, so 
that — ^England only excepted — liiere is not therein an inch of ground 
I can tread lesal^ and without danger, from time to time I reappear, 
an agitator, followed, you can no longer say by a few, and feared by 
the powers who are strong in public and secret organisation, in theii* 
armies, their gold, and some of them even — if their pi^ess speaks 
true—in opinion. Why is this ? I will tell you. ... I am 
but a voice crying, Action ; but the state of Italy cries for action ; 
the best men of Italy cry for action ; the people of her cities . . • 
cry for action ; the scourge and the cap of silence at Naples point to 
action ; the glorious memories of '48, and the unspeakable shame of 
the people to whom these memories belong, and whose teachers lead 
it— the Belisarius of liberty— to beg from the protocols of every con- 
ference, from the memoranda of all semi-liberal ministers, a deceitful 
hope of ameliorationS'-caML for action as a solemn duty. ... So 
lone as vou off'er to remedy the ills of Italy by sleeping draughts. 



immobility, and 



opportimiUes, the souls who thirst for 



♦ A method of torture then in use in the prison of Naples. 

t The Moderates were at that period coinmg medals to Cavour as the 
" Liberator " of Italy. ^ j xv n 

t The agents of the Neapolitan Government persuaded the villagers at 
Sapri, where he landed, that he and his men were escaped banditti, and 
by this deception obtained their assistance agaiQ^^g5^VJU V l^ 
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action will torn to me . . . tp as, who when asked by the 
soutii of Italy ... to send a steamer to Ponza, found means to 
send one, while yon gave nothing bat words and pity. Do you wish 
to destroy my fatal influence ? Act ; act better and more efficaciously 
than I« When I-^left alone by you — ^act on what you call a small 
scale, unite and act upon a larger scale. ... You also are 
Italians • . . Agitate Piedmont till she awaken to a sense of 
her doty. . . . Give money and muskets to your brothers in 
the south, the centre, and the north." 

( The kW answered by condemning him to death, the king's 
minister^ <£ivour, by declaring in Padiament *^ the monarchy of 
Piedmont existe in virtue of treaties imhUik it respecUL'^ * 

It Were well if the pec^les would bear in mind that all the 
monarchies 'in Europe, exist upon the same terms — " respect " for 
the treaties and alliances framed in the self-interest of despots. 

The Moderates continued their system of decrying all present 
action in the name of imaginary action to come, coming medals, 
meanwhile, to Cayour, as the Liheraior tf Italg^ in spite of his re- 
peated and public assertion that the emanci{»ation and unity of Italy 
was a ^ Utopian dream." Mazzini; meanwhile, unshaken as eyer by 
failure, conlmued calmly re-weaying the broken web of the national 
party, and endeayouring^ through his vast correspondence and his 
public writings, to ItaUandee Piedmont and prepare the way for 
action. In oider to counteract his *' &tal influence," Cayour formed 
a so-called *' national society," the ostensible purpose of which was 
to prepare for war with Austria. * This talk of war brought oyer the 
minority, eyen of the Republicans^ to the monarchy once more ; and 
as soon as the rumour otan Alliance with France was heard^ Victor 
Emoumuel and Cayour were loudly proclaimed by the Moderates 
^ the unificators of Italy," and thoughtlessly accepted as such by the 
people, who flocked from eyexy province of Italy to enrol themselves 
benealh the royal standard*^tne princes of the centre absuidoning 
their thrones in terror, as before. 

The purpose of Cavour, in declaring war against Austria, was two- 
fold. It was necessary to checkmate Mazzim — the revival of whose 
influence might again endanger the throne by leading the people to 
fight their own battle imder ^publican leadership—by assurmg them 
(as in the case of Charles Albert in '48) that the king would ^are 
them fresh sacrifices by conquering for them ; and at the same time 
to win for his master the long-coveted, rich province of Lombardy.f 
The French Emperor, finding it necessary to amuse the discontent of 
both army and peop^ by the silly bait of military glory, availed 
himself of Ceyourns uneasiness at the revival of national feeling in 
Italy, but, with truly princely greedy the plebeian Emperor required 
from him a secret treaty, binding Victor Emmanuel to hand over to 
France l^e two frontier provinces of Nizza and Savoy in exchange, a 
proceeding which a single glance at the map of Itoly will show to 
have been about as wise ^ks that of the householder idu> drives a 
robber from his field by the help of a bui^lar, and hands to him the 
keys of his front and back doors as a reward. Three things are 
notable with regard to this treaty : the indifference with which that 
Royal Esau, Victor Emanuel, sold his Savoyard birthright for the 
Lombard pottage ; the fact that, as usual m monarchical arrange- 
ments, the feelings and wishes of the populations transferred from 
one ruler to another were reckoned of no account, and the folly with 
which 1h6 ever deluded people hailed Louis Napoleon as their disin- 
terested friend and " magnanimous ally." In vain did Ma^ini, who 
knew the trutb, endeavour to. recall the Italians to their senses by 
publishing, six months before the event^X the secret conditions of the 
agreement entered into between Cavour and Napoleon as to the price 
to he padd to the magnanimous ally for the execution of an " idea," 
which Was <5[ciite ouier than the idea of the Italian jpeople. 
" Napoleon," lie wrote, " seeks Nizza and Savoy (the price stipulated 
for Lombardy)i the throne of the Naples for Marat, and of the Centre 
for his cousin. • . . Gavoiw has agreed to these things. ... If 
Austria resist to the utmost the whole design will be completed. If, 
after the first defeats, she should oflcr to abandon Lombardy, in 
order to have Venetia secured to her, they will accept, and only the 
(^nditions concerning the aggrandisement of the House of Savoy will 
he fulfUUd; the rest of uprisen Italy will be abandoned to the 
vengeance of her masters."§ He foretold also a " sudden ruinous 
peace, fatal to the insurgents, before the war is half over. . . . 
Louis Napoleon, fearing me action of the peoples, should the war be 
prolonged, vnH compel the Sardinian monarchy to desist, conceding 
to it a certain portion of territory, according to circumstances, and 
ahandoning the betrayed Venetian provinces, as well as a portion of 
Lombardy, to Austria,"\\ 



♦ Treaties which guaranteed Lombardy to Austria, Tuscany to Leopold 
of Austria, Rome to the Pope, and Naples to the Bourbons. 

t The reader will remember the "precedent" created by the act of 
ftmon in 1848. t On the 15th I>ecember, 1858. 

§ See his ioumol, ** Thought and Action" (Pensiero o Azione). 
Triibner, London ; Lausanne, Switz, 

II * * Thought and Action. " 



The people, however, dazzled by the Emperor's proclamation, that 
Italy should be " freed from the Alps to the sea," forgot that he had 
strangled liberty in France ; forgot that his bayonets still proi^>ed 
the rotten throne of the Pope ; forgot Victor Emmanuel's share in the 
former betrayal of Milan, and the treachery of Novara ; forgot, in 
short, the truth bluntly and forcibly stated by one of the wisest and 
noblest men of the national party,* that *^ he never reaches heaven 
who travels arm in arm with the deviL'' Volunteem continued to 
flock to the king's standard, notwithstanding the appeals made 
to them by the Jfodarote press, 7U)t to emhoirrass the Government, 
as the regular tro<^ weore moire than sufficient to comii^te the 
emanciplitKtn of Italy. Though ne^^ted and discouraged in every 
possible liaanner, they still poured, in, until, when more than 60,000 
nad ithns mhariiiissed the government, ^000 were unwillingly acoepted 
and enr611ed under Garibaldi ;f the rebt were rejected by the " Sword 
of Italy," as the^ Moderates persistently named the vuljgar, licentious 
prince who had never struck a blow in her cause. 

The facts of the war are well known. The allied iroops gained 
victory after victory, and, when the defeat of Solferino had rendered 
Austria f(»r the time helpless, juid Lombardy was won back to Italy, 
the Emancipation of all Itady 9,ppeared) as, . if the war had been 
carried on it would have been, certain. But *^the sudden ftnd 
ruihouB peace" which Mazzini had predicted, gave the lie to the 
hopes of the people ; it was even more ruinoius both to the honour 
and security of Italy than he had foretold, for the proposals which, 
according to the secret treaty, were to be accepted, if offered by Austria^ 
were imposed by the French Emperor himself. '* Peace is concluded 
between the Emperor of Austria and myself" said the ^' magnani- 
mous idly ; " the puppet king wae not sb imnch as named in the 
matter ; the four fortresses which divided Venetian Lombardy from 
Lower Lombarch^ were left in the hands of Austria ; Venice was 
secured to her ; the Dukesof Modena and Tuscany were declared 
restored to their ri^ts, Bologna g^ven back to the Pope, and an 
Italian Confederatioin announced^ with the Pope for its heltd. The 
proclamations of Napoleon had declared that the Italian people 
should be ^ free to express their legitimate desiree." Bologna and 
Tuscany refused to accept thdr forlner masters^ and the first impulse 
of the populations, indignant at the shameful conclusioD of ^e war, 
was to separate the Cehtre from the rest of Italy ; and many of the 
Republicans favoured this idea, and rashly turned against Mazsdni, — 
who earnestly preached the duty <^ Uniting those provinces with 
Piedmont,-— accusing him of "prostrating his faith. «t the feet of the 
king,'? while the Federaliste ^fortunately for Italy a party as iuBignifi- 
cant as unscrupulous), declared that his writings, by teaching the 
people to seek the unity of their country before every other .good» 
had prepared the way for the servile worship of monardhy^ whioh^ at 
that time, degradedltaly. The monarchic press meanwhile, de- 
clared tMs revival of Rc^ubHcan hostility to be his wosk, and accused 
him of conspiring to overthrow the monarchy. Equally unmoved 
by abuse and calumny, he continued to preach unity as the first 
necessity for the Italian people ; because onlv a strong and united 
nation could maintain that independence from foreign rule for 
which thcj^ had taken up arms, or sustain a republic, should the 
united nation determine upon that form of government. It is known 
that, owing to the instinct of uni^ which he had awakened in the 
people^ the plans both of Louis Napoleon and the Separatists were 
defeated. Bologna and Tuscany persiBted in oflering themselves to 
Piedmont. In pursuance of thisudea of enthroning his cousin in 
Tuscany, Napoleon ordered Cavour to dedine the cift, and waa 
meanly obeyed, but the anti-French manifestations made on the visit 
of the Emperoi^s cousin were so unequivocal, that the scheme was of 
necessity abandoned. Bohn^na and Tuacany maintained their inde* 
pendence, and ultimately the king was allowed to accept what «ould 
no longer be withheld, and these new^gems for his «n)wn were, like 
the rest of his " greatness," thrust ypo» Mm, 

Mazzinl's whwe energies were now directed to the one idea of 
carrying on and Italiawisin^ the war. He implored all parties to set 
aside every internal Question for this great aim. " In the name of 
the honour of Italy," said he, " let us make One." He addressed a 
magnificent letter to the king, pointing out to him that the war had 
but begun, and assuring him that if he would put himself at the head 
of :the nation to unite Italy, the Republicans would loyally support 
and aid him in the entei^rise. *'A11 parties would then be ex- 



• Quadrio. 

t The young men least fitted for warfare were selected to serve under 
Garibaldi, who named them ** the inralides." The remainder were either 
despatched to distant military depdts, or distributed among the stationary 
regiments. The reason was obvious : these young volunteers represented 
not only the warlike but the revolutionary element of their native pro- 
vinces ; and although, had they been drilled and organized, they might 
have done admirable service by harassing the rear of the Austrian army, 
which was allowed to retreat unmolested alter the defeat at Magenta, they 
might also, if united in anns, have kindled an insurci»ctipn on thA o^iftt^n 
of the shameful peace which fonowedr^'Q'^'^^^ 
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tiDgaished," said he ; *'the only things left in Italy would be the 
people and yourself." 

The excitement produced by this letter was such that it became 
impossible for the king to ignore it. The popularity of Cavour had 
been shaken by the ignominious peace, and the luttazzi ministry, 
which succeeded, was compelled to coauette with the war party, to 
caress Gkuibaldi, and to feign sympathy with the ^pular wijah. 
Brofferio, the celebrated historian of Hedmont, carried Mazzini's 
letter to the king, who informed him that he had already read it ; 
declared himself determined that '* Italy should exist at any cost," 
and desired Brofferio to offer Mazzini an interview. 

Mazzini answered that it was as well to speak clearly on both sides 
before meeting ; that, convinced that the majority desired Victor 
£manuel for their king, he, bowing to the will of the nation, 
assured him that if he would sincerely endeavour to become 
such by winning the still enedaved provinces to the crown, he 
would help him to the utmost ; but the king must promise not 
to sheaUi nis sword until he were victorious : — 

*' I cannot," said Mazzini, " accept * wavm * or * progressive 
\uiification,' ... no such compromise. I will not accept 
the offer to fight to day for the Duchies, to-morrow for some other 
portion of Italy, then to wait till the Pope die for another, then 
wait two or three ^ears for war for Venice. . . . The fact of the 
day is the revolution in the centre. There must be the fulcrum of 
the lever. The king must openly make common cause with the 
centre, and unite it to Italy. If not, not. My proposal is based on 
the conviction that Piedmont and the Italian revolution are strong 
enough for the enterprise. To revolutionize the south is easy ;^ and 
that done, with the actual Neapolitan army, the troops of Sicily, 
those already in arms in Piedmont, Lombamy, and the centre, and 
those which such a fact would create in Italy, the king would have 
600,000 men and a marine. If the monarchy has amongst its 
servants no man who understands these things, all action in common 
is impossible : each of us must do what he can alone. . . . The 
enterprise in the south is easy: I do not even ask Piedmont to 
initiate it — we will do that." 

He added tiiat if the king really desired unity, he should send 
word to the small governmentsf in the centre to cease their persecu- 
tion and imprisonment of Italian exiles, and let Garibaldi know 
(directly or indirectly) that should he pass the fictitious frontier 
between the Roman States and Naples, he would be tacitly approved 
by the Gbyemment, and (should Austria intervene against him) 
have its open support Should the king loyally accept these 
propositions, Mazzini promised to maintain aosolute secrecyiipon the 
matter. He added that the insurrection of Sicily was certain as 
soon as Garibaldi should pass the frontier on his way to Naples, but 
that should the king pr^er it, he would undertake to secure that 
insurrection beforehand, so as to give Garibaldi an ostensible reason 
for his passing. '^As soon as (Suribaldi reaches the Abruzzi," he 
added, <* the insurrection of Naples itself \b certain ; certain, also, the 
offer of annexation to Piedmont (if the National party have instruc- 
tions not to oppose it),, which, offer the Jemg mtut accept al once." 
Piedmont might thus make all It^ her own, and *Hhe kinjg^ 
become the man of the century,*' He concluded by saying, "if 
the king agrees to these propositions, we can arrange matters 
together at once ; if not, all interviews are needless, as in that case I 
am irrevocably determined to maintain my own independence." 

He who wrote thus was under sentence of death, and obliged to 
remain concealed in the dominions of the kin^ with whom he made 
these stipulations, a fact which is alone sufficient to prove (if any 
such were needed) that it was the " fatal influence " of his character 
and genius that impelled the halting advance of the Svoord of Italy 
upon that path of Italian unity upon which he was to reap the fruits. 
While he was thus hesitating, lacking the courage to dare, Cavour 
returned to power, and commenced plotting with "Bomba" of 
Naples, and the ** magnanimous ally," that division of Italy into 
three, of which I have spoken above, and all contact with Mazzini 
was broken off. 

It had been found impossible openly to outrage the warlike senti- 
ment of the jpeople by Gusbanding Gkuribaldi's brigade, and the fact 
that it remamed in arms kept alive the hopes of the credulous in the 
intentions of the king. Mazzini who knew better what these inten- 
tions were, now uiged upon Garibaldi himself the scheme he had 



* Facts showed the truth of this a few months later. 

t The "governments " here alladed to were the temporary governments 
formed in the Dukedoms of the Centre and in those portions of the 
Papal States wherein the populations had thrown off the yoke of their 
former masters, and offered themselves to the Piedmontese c:x)wn. Such 
were the (Bonapartist) dictatorship of Cipriani, in Bologna, succeeded by 
that of Farini, which extended over the Homagtia, M<mena and Parma, 
and that of Ricasoli, in Tuscany. The two last were creatures of the king 
of Piedmont, and ruled in his interests until be— himself the creature of 
Louis Napoleon — ^was allowed to accede to the wishes of the populations, 
and unite those provinces to the rest of Italy* 



suggested to the monarch, hoping either to compel Victor Emmanuel 
to follow lead as before, or to induce the people to act without him. 
Man^, even of the Moderates, feivoured the idea of the insurrection 
and invasion of the south, but on condition that Mazzini, who had 
planned the movement, should not appear in the matter, declaring 
that his name was so identified with repubUcanism, that it would 
ensure the hostile intervention of Napoleon. Always indifferent to 
things personal, Mazzini wrote to Garibaldi, detailing to him the 
preparations already made in the south, and urging him to put him- 
self at the head of the movement, promisiim, diouH it be successful, 
to conceal the fact that it was his own worE, and to leave the whole 
^lory and credit to Garibaldi ; while, on the other hand, he offered^ 
in case of failure, to bear all the obloquy and discredit himself, and 
allow the expedition to be declared *' a Mazzinian dream." Garibaldi 
agreed to this proposal in writing. Unhappily, notwithstanding his 
promise of secrecv, he privately mformed the king of the plan, and 
the monarch, with his usual cunning, feigned approval. The general 
had already given the order to marcn on the ensuing day^ when, on 
the receipt of a private telegram from the king, he abruptly broke 
faith with Mazzini and his own troops, and quitted the camp by 
night. His two colonels (Medici and Cosenz) were diorUy after- 
wards raised to the rank of generals in the regiuar army. 

As unshaken by Garibaldi's betrayal as he had ever been by the 
opposition of princes and the instability and ingratitude of the 
people, Mazzini persevered in his endeavour to lead his countr3rmen 
to their duty. Those who knew him intimately perceived a deeper 
sadness in his smile after every such wrong or delusion ; but thei^ 
was no other change in him. His agents had long traversed the 
south, and knowing Sicily to be more disposed to begin the struggle 
for freedom than Naples, he decided to send Rosalino Pilo, a young 
Sicilian nobleman, who had been educated to republican virtue by 
him, and whom he deeply loved, to head the insurrection there. 
Bosalino and Quadrio, a republican, second to none in untiring self- 
abnegation and devotion to his country, had previously used every 
effort to persuade Gkuibaldi to head the expedition, but were scorn- 
fully refused, and told that the promised insurrection of the south 
was " a Mazzinian dream." At ien^h, informed by Rosalino that it 
was his fixed resolution to act, with or without him, the general 
pronused that should Pilo so far succeed as to be able to hold out for 
eight days, he would join the movement. The young republican 
started at once, his sole materiel /)f war being a few thousand francs, 
and some pistols famished by Mazzini He knew his Sicilian 
countrymen weU ; they had promised to act, and they would keep 
their word. 

It had been agreed upon that the insurrection Pilo had undertaken 
to lead should b^in at Palermo on the 3rd of April, and altJiough he 
was detained by stress of weather till the lltn, the people rose on 
the appointed day. On his arrival, he found that the movement had 
been suppressed in the city, but that the country-people were still in 
arms. He at once took the command, re-awakened the enthusiasm 
of the people, beat the royal troops in every encounter, maintained 
the insurrection in growing power and vigour against an enormous 
disparity of numbers — not onlj for eight days, but for six weeks — 
and fell by a gunshot wound, in the moment of victory. He had 
beaten the troops of Kin^ Bomba in a decisive encounter, and died 
with a smile in lus fSace, having, in that instant, received the news 
that Garibaldi had landed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Neapolitan Revolution— Royal Intrigues— Appeal for Venice- 
New Royal Intrigues— War wrrn Austria— Mentana — 
Letters by Mazzini— Betrayal — Gaeta— Mazzini's Death. 

Cavour and the Moderates had openly blamed the insurrection of 
Sicily ; they opposed, as long as it was possible to do so. Garibaldi's 
departure to aid Rosalino Pilo, and even when the General and his 
" thousand '' had reached the island, they used every effort to induce 
him to promise not to cross over to Naples. It is said that the king 
even wrote to him an autograph letter to that effect. But circum> 
stances were too strong for mem, and when, alter a series of victories 
in Sicily, Garibaldi crossed to the Neapolitan shore, King Bomba 
fied in terror at his mere name, and he entered the metropolis of the 
south, amid the acclamations of the people, her conqueror, before he 
had struck a blow for her liberation. 

The Moderates then changed their tactics, and gave out that the 
whole movement had been secretly prepared by Cavour* with 

* Garibaldi himself, however, in his published writing, has not only 
strongly denied having ever received any assistance from uie monarcliical 
party, out has even accused them of putting every possible obstacle in his 
way. See his ** Letter to the Sardinian Electors" {unila Italiana, No. 10, 
1869), wherein the charges made against the king's miniBters are explicit 
and terrible. He does not name the king, but there is an Italian proverb 
which says, he flogs the saddle who dares not flog the Ac^^ VJ U V l^ 
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the approval of the Icing, and they despatched agents to Naples 
to prepare the way for the annexation of the kingdom to the 
Piedmontese throne. 

Mazzini, in the meantime, still secreted in Italy, was cease- 
lessly at work preparing amis, ammunition, and men to help the 
revolution. But loving the whole of Italy with equal love, he 
thought not only of Naples hut of Venetia, the Trentino, and the 
States of the Pope. He believed that the completion of the freedom 
of the south might be safely left to the awakened enthusiasm of the 
population, guided by the prestige and power of Garibaldi and his 
volunteers, and therefore intended the three expeditions which, 
with the help of a Committee of War which he had formed in 
Genoa, he haa successively fitted out, to carry help into the Papal 
States ; but, partiy owing to the obstacles placed in his way by the 
Government, and partly to the fact that the volunteers themselves 
were more eager to join the popular hero than to try the chances of 
a new movement without him, Mazzini was thrice compelled 
reluctantiy to dispatch all the men and material collecte<l to 
the south. Having thus, ♦'without assistance from the Govern- 
ment, and appealing only to the patriotism of Italian men and 
women, rapidly dispatched arms, steamers, and upwards of 20,000 
men to Garibaldi,** ne recommenced his labours for a fourth time, 
and equipped and oflScered a body of 8,000 men to enter the Boman 
States, where the population, although unarmed, was prepared to 
support their entry by rising in insurrection. 

Garibaldi, whom the enthujuastic Neapolitans had proclaimed 
Dictator, approved the plan, and as the most solemn promises had 
been exacted from the military leaders that the republican banner 
should not be raised, the most influential men of the Moderate party, 
the authorities of Tuscany and Genoa, the Minister of the Interior, 
and the king himself, with whom one of the military leaders had a 
long interview, consented. The success of the movement, against the 
ill>organise<l army commanded by the Pope's General (Lamorici^re), 
(an army which was a sort of loosely pieced mosaic of fanatics from 
every country in Europe,) appeared certain. Mazzini's plan was, as 
soon as these should be beaten and the Pope should have fled as 
before, to leave the Romans to maintain their newly acquired free- 
dom, while Garibaldi should join the victorious volunteers and push 
on with them to free Venice. 

The king agreed to everything, but two hours later sent an auto- 
graph letter, to he ahoum, not given, to the military leaders and 
authorities, forbidding the movement The Governor of Tuscany,* 
who had allowed the volunteers to be publicly recruited and trained 
to arms within a few mUes of Florence, suddenly interfered on the 
day before their departure, and turning the cannon of the royal 
troops npon them, compelled* them to embark for Naples, where the 
successes of Garibaldi having rendered it impossible to frustrate the 
popular movement, the king had determined to profit by it, and had 
to that end sent his generals, Medici, Bixio, and Coaenz, to take the 
direction of the war into their own handa The policy of Victor 
Emmanuel was, as Mazzini publicly declared at the tmie, ** always to 
endeavour to prevent any and every popular movement, but always 
to turn every popular victory to account, for the enlargement of lus 
own dominions.*'^ 

Ricasoli afterwards defended his treachery by declaring that he 
had information that Mazzini's real purpose in arming the volunteers 
was, not to free the Roman States, but to commence a republican 
revolution. 

'< Let us act,** wrote Mazzini in a public letter to the monarchists : 
" what is it you fear ? a Republic 1 — no I we have told you tiiat 
should we ever again deem it a duty to conspire for the republic, we 
will give you fml warning. A struggle for office ? no ! you well 
know that, were Italy once united under a monarchy, we should 
return into voluntary exile. That we should seek to share the glory ? 
no ! you know that we have always worked in darkness, concealing 
even our names. But,*' he concluded, " if you will persist in taking 
orders from Louis Napoleon, then hear our determination — 

" We will never yield. 

"We are strong and resolved. . . . The instinct of the people 
is with UB ; if you put us down in one place, we will rise again in 
another. We will niave One, united Italy. Will you unite her ? If 
so, we will stand by you ; if not, we will stand by Italy and our own 
fixed resolution. You may sequestrate our writings : vou will be 
cowardly enough to sequestrate this. We will then teach the people 
their duty through the clandestine press. You ma;^ imprison us : 
others will rise ujp and take our place. When the time is ripe for 
the fulfilment of^ a mission, God raises up from the prison or the 
grave of one leader, another stronger than he. We will have our 
country. You cannot prevent that which is willed by God and the 
people.*' 

The insurrectionary movement commenced in the Roman States, 
and the brutalities committed in Perugia and elsewhere by the 
mercenary troops of Lamoriciere, created a ferment in Italy which 

* Ricasoli. 



alarmed the king; Garibaldi still held in his hands the whole 
resources of the late kingdom of Naples ; the crv of the betrayed 
populations and the appeals made to nim by all the true patriots of 
Italy, decid»l him to employ the vast resources at his command in 
aid of his oppressed fellow-countrymen, and he issued a proclama- 
tion announcing his immediate intention of marching upon Rome. 
This announcement determined the Government to act It became 
clear that the king must either take possession of the insurgent 
provinces himself, or see them freed by the people. The Moderate 
press seized the occasion to magnify tne Italian tendencies of the 
king, but he, as his father had done in '48, was careful to assure the 
other crowned heads of Europe of his real motives.- The press of 
Europe vied with the Moderates of Italy in admiration of the daring 
** Sword of Italy," but it was the courage of fear. " If'^ve are not in 
the Cattolica hgoi*e Garibaldi," said Cavour to the French Minister 
(Talleyrand), " we are lost. The revolution will invade Central Italy, 
IVe are constrained to act,*** And the circular of the French Minister 
I (Thouvenel) declares — 

I " Signor Farini . . . has plained to the Emperor ^in Chambery ) 

j the extremely dangerous and embarrassing position %n which the triumph 

I of the Bevolution, personified to some extent by GaribcUdif threatened to 

\ place the Oovemment of his Sardinian Majesty. . • • Garibaldi was 

about to pass freely across the Roman States, raising the populations, and 

hamng passed thcU frontier, it would have been impossible to prevent an 

ATTACK UPON VENICE " ^Mazzini's plan). There was but one course 

left to the Cabinet of Tunn by which to prevent these events, which was 

to enter the Marche and UmJbria so soon as the arrival of Garibaldi had 

awakened disturbance, and restore order, wiUiovt touching Uic 

authority of the Pope, and, if necessary, to give battle to the 

REVOLUTION on the Neapolitan territory, and immediately call togetlier 

a congress to settle the condition of Italy "\ 

Mazzini knew these things, and wrote to Gkribaldi % at the time, 
saying : — " /f you are not on your way towards Rome or Venice before 
three weeks are over, your initiative will be at an end." He left 
Tuscany, and hastened to Naples, but his efforts were vain. Gari- 
baldi's initiative was already practically at an end ; he was surroun- 
ded by the king's party, who excited the ignorant population against 
Mazzini by declanng mat the idea of the deliverance of Rome from 
the Pope was a mere blind, and that he was, in fact, conspiring to 
overthrow the Dictatorship and establish a Republic, which would 
bring upon them the intervention of all the monarchs of Europe, to 
restore bomba to the throne, &c, &c. One distinguished member of 
the monarchical party, a man respected by the Neapolitans, because 
he had in former years rebelled against their dethroned tyrant, 
chose a more wily method of attack. He addressed a letter to 
Mazzini through the press, acquitting him of all evil intentions, but 
assurring him that his name was so associated with republicanism, 
that his mere presence among them was a source of anarchy and 
danger, and appeiding to him to prove his patriotism by withdrawing 
into voluntary exile for his country*s good. The peculiar meanness 
of this appeal consisted in the fact, that while professing to address 
itself to Mazzini, it was, in effect, cm appeal to the authonties to drive 
him out of Italy. The aecrees by which Mazzini had been condemned 
to death in every state of Italy had never been revoked, and it was 
simply in consequence of the overthrow of the king of Naples, that he 
was able to show himself by daylight in that portion of his native land. 
He, however, answered Pallavicini, reusing to leave Naples, and say- 
ing, — **. . . The CTeatest sacrifice it was possible for me to make, I 
made, £rom love of unity and civil concord^ when, ceasing fix>m all 
apostolate of my own fSedth, I declared that I accepted monarchy, not 
from reverence for either monarch or ministers, out from reverence 
for the will of the majority of the Italian people, (no matter how 
deluded), and was even ready to co-operate with it, so long as it 
should further the foundation of Italian unity, adding that should I 
at any time believe myself bound in conscience again to raise our 
old banner, I would frankly and publicly declare my intention to 
friends and foes. It will not voluntarily make any other. If honest 
men, like yourself, believe my word, it is their duty to strive to con- 
vince, not me, bat my enemies, that their own intolerance is the only 
source of anarchy actually existing. If they do not believe a man 

* Despatch of the 10th September, ISQO.-^Docwnents of the French 
Official Collection (Paris). 

t Circular Thouvenel, 18th October, IS^O. -^Documents of the French 
Official ColUction (Paris). 

X It may he added that many other well-known Italian patriot« 
(Quadrio, Cattaneo, Saffi, Bertani, &c) also vainly endeavoured to induco 
Garibaldi to carry on the national enterprise at that time, instead of 
abandoning all things to the monarchists ; and it is possible tiiat he 
might have listened to their advice, had it not been for nis constant, in- 
surmountable objection to the idea of assooiatins himself in action with 
Mazzini, at the nsk of being overshadowed by his potent individuality 
and genius. *' I will act alone — I will not see Mazzini," he repeated, 
even as late as 1869, to a young Piedmontese patriot, one of at least a 
hundred messengers sent to him to propose an interview.^^ ^^^^ « 

§ Giorgio Pallavicini. Digitized by VnOOy iC 
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who for thirty years has sought only his country's good, who was 
first to teach his present accusers to Hsp the name of unity, and who 
has never lied to any living soul, — so be it with them.*^ 

Having thus answered Pallavicini, Maandni calmly pursued his 
life-long course, doing his duty, and leaving the rest to Qodi, He 
saw *^ Death to Mas:ztni" written upon the walls, and smiled. He 
felt no bitterness towards the people, knowing that the responsibility 
of their ignorant injustice lay not wi^ them, and he persisted in 
publicly repeating to their rulers the truth that duties are in propor- 
tion to means ; that Naples, being strong and free, was bound to use 
her freedom for good, by helping the still endaved provinces of 
Italy, where the royal troops would only ** restore omer without 
touching the authority of the Pope," and that Garibaldi, whom the 
people had chosen as leader, was Dound to lead them to Rome, and 
to proclaim religious liberty in the focus of religious despotism. His 
genius and eloquence produced their usual effect ; sincere lovers of 
Italy took h^ of the truths thus fearlessly uttered : several 
journals were started supporting his views, his room was nightly 
crowded with volunteers eager to put them in practice, when Gari- 
baldi, who, by availing him^f in that moment of the people's love 
and trust in him, and leading the annj, navy, and volunteers to the 
deliverance of Borne, might have united Italy — suddenly^ blighted 
the hopes of all enlightened patriots, and postponed the advent of 
religious liberty in Italy for an indefinite period, by presenting the 
Neapolitan provinces to l^ing Victor Enmianuel. Having performed 
this piece oi idle dramatic display. Garibaldi retired to the island of 
Caprera, lauded and exalted as '* the modem Cincinnatus" by the 
venal monarchical press of Europe, forgetful of or indifferent to the 
fact that the rich Neapolitan provinces were an integral portion of 
Italy, and consequently the property of the Italian nation, acd 
disposing of a population of nine millions of human beings, as if they 
had been the cattle on hispersonal estate. His admirers have urged 
in his excuse that Victor Emmanuel had privately assured him that 
he would himself lead the army to Rome, and it is agreeable to hope 
that he was really so unmindful of the past as to be able to believe 
this. Mazzini, seeing that all hope was for the time at an end, 
departed, without witnessing the public entry of the king to take 
possession of a gift which the fortunaite soldier had no right to 
bestow. 

The instincts of the Italian people are eminently noble and true ; 
their heroic response to M^zini when he was no longer a voice 
crying in the wildemesa, but a living and inspiring presence among 
them at Rome, is sufficient prool of Idiis. But they had been 
corrupted by long ages of servitude, and the dawn: of freedom fdund 
them — like men long chained in a dungeon^-^azzled and bewildered 
by the light, and feeble and imcertain whither to direct their steps. 
Consequently, they were easily led to trust to the first semblance of 
a Force among them, and to leave the performance of- their duty to 
others. The seventeen years' prop£^g;anda of Y9unff Italy had -pro- 
duced the magnificent outburst of national feeling in 1848, but it had 
been easier to awaken within them the instinct of utiity, and the 
indignant sense of their right to Rome, Venice, and the Trentino, 
than to inspire them with the constancy and resolution to win their 
right for themselves. Nevertheless, as time went on, and it gradually 
became clear that Victor Emmanuel had no real intention of 
imdertaking the national duty, the Italians, seeing themselves again 
deluded in their trust in Prmces, remembered uie man who had 
bidden them trust <Hily in '^ God and the People.'* Demonstrations 
and Smeutes recommenced in all the chief towns in Italy in 1861, and 
the populaticm of Turin, then the capital of Victor Emmanuel's 
kin^om, assumed so threatening an attitude, that the v^ud and 
servile Parliament found it necessary to avert the danger of Revolu- 
tion by passing a solemn and unanimous " vote " procmiming Rome 
the capital of Italy. No steps were taken to make it such, however, 
and the ministry contented themselves with pledging themselves to 
go .to Rome, with the consent of Louis Napoleon, 

The popular excitement was lulled for a while, but not subdued ; 
and Garibaldi, besieged and urged on every side by lus old 
companions in arms, left Caprera early in 1862, and assembled a 
small body of volunteers in the Neapohtan provinces, with a view of 
attempting that expedition to Rome, which he might have tri- 
umphantly achieved when master of the miUitary, naval, and 
financial resources of the former Neapolitan kingdom. 

Mazzini was well aware that the kmg would not allow Garibaldi to 
compromise him with Louis Napoleon, by inaugurating an expedi- 

*A.few months later, in answer ta an address full of honoar and 
reverence, sent tor him by his peaoese fellow-citizens, he wrote bom a sick- 
bed, bidding them foiget indiridoals and think ODly of their country, of 
rendering her free and worthy of the noble part he belioT^d her destined 
to play in the drama of Ihe fhtore. " God,'^ he said, *' has offet^ to yon 
the grand missiji^n of creating the £im>pe of the nationalities. Would 
that I mi^ht die in exile, would that even' the memory of my name 
might pensh within your hearts, so might I but, dying, hail you, oh 
my brothers, on the path towards its fulfilment I " 



tion against the Pope in any portion of his dominions, but he 
believed ^at an insurrectionary attempt to free Venice, if supported 
by the prestige of Garibaldi, would awaken a national movement 
against Austria, so powerful as to be certain of ultimate success. In 
the hope of inducing the General to consent to this, he repeated the 
disinterested offer he had made to him in 1869. He despatched a 
friend to Garibaldi, to remind him that, Naples being now a portion 
of his own kingdom, Victor Emmanuel would assurcilly interfere to 
prevent tiie organisation of any revolutionary attempt there. 
Venetia, however, still belonged to Austria, and the king would be 
as unable to prevent a Venetian insurrection, as he had been unable 
to prevent the popular insurrection against the tyrant of Sicily and 
Naples in 1860. Let ttt, then, initiate the Venetian insurrection, he 
said ; give us the moral support of your sympathy and approval, 
or at least, do not weaken our hands by preaching the Roman 
enterprise now. If we succeed, join us, as you joinea the Sicilian 
movement, and the power of your name will convert our insurrec- 
tion into a national movement You shall be master in Venice, as 
you were master in the South, and we will at once become mere 
soldiers in your ranks. If, however, we fail in our insurrectionary 
attempt, your name and authority will be left intact ; I will take 
upon myself all the responsibility of the idea, and all the abuse and 
discredit consequent upon this failure, as I have done with regard to 
80 many others. 

Garibaldi, however, persisted in the Roman scheme, imd Victor 
Emmanuel, practising on his weakness, sent him word (it is said by 
an autograph letter) that although himself unable to risk offending 
the Catholic monarchs of Europe, by overthrowing the temporal 
power of the Pope, he would gladly shut his eyes if the work were 
done by others. Notwithstanding the past, so completely was 
Garibaldi deluded, that when the royal troops sent to bar his passage 
came in sight, he forbade his foflowers to fire, believing that 
they came as friends. The commander of the royal troops, however, 
knew the king's mind too well to have any scruples. He commanded 
his men to fire on Garibaldi as he advanced alone to parley with 
them, and then conveyed him, a wounded prisoner, to the fortress of 
Varignano. It is scarcely necessary to say that the officer who 
executed this crime was immediately promoted by his royal master 
to the rank of general ; but the reward bestowed by Victor 
Emmanuel upon the man who had given him a crown, is an 
example of ingratitude sufficiently conspicuous to be notabie even 
among Princes. The fury of the people found vent, as usual, in idle 
" demonstrations" in nearly every cify in Italy ; but these, the issue 
of impulse only, and bursting forth without concert or organisation, 
were, after a considerable amount of useless bloodshed, put down by 
charges of cavalry, display of cannon and troops in the streets, etc, 
and when terror had done its work, it was followed by the favourite 
royal farce of a general amnesty, from which, however, M az zini was 
expressly excluded. As Garrison has remarked, " whoever might 
have looked upon Mazzini as a visionary dreamer and impraeticable 
theorist, assuredly they were not the despotic rulers in Europe ; for 
they seemed to regard his revolutionary spirit as ubiquitous, credited 
him with either inciting or participa^g in whatever conspiracies 
threatened their overthrow, placed him imder attainder, hunted him 
from kingdom to kingdom, forced him into foreign exile, and caused 
his footsteps to be dogged by venal spies." 

The insurrection of Poland in 1863 afforded Mazzini fresh reason 
for urging his countrymen to fulfil their own duty by attacking the 
Austrian usurper in Venice, an by so doing they could materially aid 
the cause of the insurgent Poles. Believing that "the basis of all 
religion is the communion of mankind in aid of right and justice," he 
strove to arouse the Italians to an act of intervention for good, 
to counterbalance that eternal intervention for evil which has ever 
been a part of the monarchical system. " The programme of the 
evil governments which weigh like an incubus upon the very soul of 
the nations," he said, " is ^alliance in order to oppressJ Let yours be 
* alliance in order to emancipates^ "... the Prussian monarchy 
intervenes in aid of Russian Tzarism ; none of the governments will 
intervene in aid of Poland. " It may be," he prophetically added, 
*' that the French Empire wiU now seize the long sought op]9ortMnitf of 
a contest with Prussiay in order to usurp her Bhenvk provtnceSy — as it 
has usurped our Nizza, and Savoy,— and then witlniraw ftom tlie 
enterprise, promising Poland a few reforms. The governments of the 
present day are atheist : not one of them will refuse the hand of the 
Ambanador of the Tzar. To the cry rising up around us : •* (JaiH^ 
Cbtw, where is thy brother ? " they answer, like the first criminal : •* Are 
we kmr hrothei^s keepers ? " Woe to Poland should she put faith in 
them : But we, Italians, believers in that faith for which the Poles 
are fighting ; we for whom nationality is no mere local factj hut a 
holy principle ; we whose own salvation depends upon the tnumph 
of that principle in Europe ; we, who have seen Poles fighting with 
us in all our battles ; we, 20,000,000 of men, possessed of on army, 
means, a strong strategic position, shaU we give naught te Poland 
hut an expression of sterile admiration, and the subecription of a 
few thousand francs in aid of ^^^^jjj^ b^^l^J?^^^ |^ 
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imprisoned long before they reach oiir frontier ? I ask you these 

things with a beatinglheart To Venice ? to Venice ! 100,000 

Austrians there violate a territory which is oars ; beneath which lies 
a hidden volcano of popular hatred and vengeance : the regiments 
that compose those 100,000 troops are full of Hungarians and Poles, 
ready to follow you if you but rise to the cry first taught to us by 
Poland, ^^for your liberty and for oiir own/* 

Although no immediate response followed this appeal, the lastinjg 
protest oi the Italian people against the dismemberment of their 
country and the insolent occupation of her true metropolis by Louis 
Napoleon in the name of the Pope, could never be wholly extinguished. 
New agitations rendered some new deception necessary, and in 
November of that year Mazzini received, through the medium of one 
in contact with the kiug, a message, the substance of which was, he 
says, as follows : — 

** That the king could not understand our constantly conspiring, 
nor the setting up of a dualism between the Government and the 
Party of Action, in matters upon which they were substantiaUv 
agreed ; that he wanted Venice as much as I cud ; that he had faith 
in my sincerity and honesty of purpose ; wherefore then should 
we not form a compact in furtherance of our common object ? " 

Mazzini well knew that war with Austria for Venice would 
require the union and conjunction of all the forces of the nation, the 
aid of the army, of insurrection in the Venetian Provinces, and of the 
volunteers. It was a question of regaining Italian territory from a 
foreign usurper, under whatsoever burner might represent Italy for 
the time, and he therefore believed it would be both wrong and 
foolish to mix up the Republican question with the national question 
of emancipating Venice, so as to imite her with the rest of Italy. 
He, however, declared to the king that the conquest of Venice must 
be achieved in such a manner as would awaken Italy to self-respect 
and dignity ; the Italian army must therefore be assisted by a 
popular initiative, and the volunteers under Garibaldi, etc. etc. He 
said that he would not bind himself by any compact, and reminded 
the king, he tells us, that " more than a year before — after Aspro- 
monte — I had publicly declared that I resumed my complete indepen- 
dence, and would in future make no compacts save with the dictates 
of my own conscience, and added, that I believed it a duty towards 
myself and the Liberal party to maintain my independence. I 
said, * that I could feel no confidence in any who followed the 
inspirations of the French Emperor, and that 1 foresaw that in case 
Louis Napoleon should become favourable to Austria, the warlike 
dL<»p08ition of the government would be suddenly frozen by a 
telegram from Paris. No National policy ought to be subject to 
such variations, and I therefore considered it wiser to enter into no 
compact or agreement. 

"* Besides, to what purpose enter into any agreement? It was 
known that I considered the united action of all the national forces 
necessary to the enterprise ; known that I had ho idea of raising the 
republican banner in Veiietia; known that our party, though 
refrahiing, both through conscientiousness and self-respect, from 
shouting Victor Emmanuel, and limiting itself to the cry of War to 
Atistrioj help for our hrothJbrs—y^ left the choice of the programme 
to the Venetians themselves, who, needing as they did the army, 
would be certain to invoke the monarchy. 

" * Did the king really want Venice as much as we did ? He had 
only to leave us free to act, and prepare himself rapidlv to seize the 
opportunity we would go to work to create. The method naturally 
pointed out by circumstances was that the Venetians themselves t^ynUd 
take the initiative by rising in instirrecHdn, which should he responded to 
by popular manifestations and hands of volunteers, and the co7ise([uent 
intervention of the Oovemment. The king, through his agents there, 
should say a word to the Venetians in the same spirit with ours ; 
should diminish the adverse action of the Government towards us ; 
cease to dispatch hostile cordons to the frontiers, and to seize our 
arms— (we acting with all possible prudence on our side) — hold the 
army, and — still more important — the navy, in readiness ; banish 
from his mind every idea of French aid for Italy, or Italian aid for 
France in case of an attempt on the Rhine ; leave Garibaldi the free 
and independent chief of the volunteers, and undei*stand that a 
National enterprise is ill conducted by a ministry discredited in the 
eyes of the country, and deliberately hostile to our party.' 

" I shall not descend to detail the particulars of the intercourse 
that succeeded. It is repugnant to my nature to reveal the words or 
designs of others, be they whom they may. I however affirm — and 
let him deny my words who can— that no letter of mine contained 
one syllable inconsistent with this letter of the 15th November. I 
said nothing either of our elements, our intentions, or the work in 
progress. 

"I carried my independence to the point of rejecting certain 
hypothetical offers of pecuniary aid towards our object, saying that 
any such aid would constitute a bond between the giver and the 
receiver, and that I would accept no such bond. And I recom- 
mended that the assistance should be transferred to the Polish and 
Hungarian Liberal parties. 



" On the 26th January (1864), wearied by the continual hesitation 
and wavering I encountered, and desirous of speaking frankly, I 
said that * the language of the Government and of the Ministmal 
circulars was cowardly and shuffling, far more fatal to the monarchy 
than to us ; that we were willing to make effort after effort, but that 
should we find ourselves completely prevented from acting, I must 
inevitably concentrate all my energies upon the internal question 
and the republican apostolate.' And I repeated that 'what was 
necessary to be done was to give the m/ot aordre of action to the 
Venetians ; to allow the volunteers to flock to their assistance when 
they should rise ; not to oppose popular manifestations demanding 
help for Venice, and to declare to foreign Governments, as Charles 
Albert had done in 1848, that the (£)vemment was constrained 
to act.' 

"When I heard of the seizure of arms in Brescia and Milan, I 
declared *that I would neither be mystified by princes nor others ; I 
demanded that those arms should be given bacK, or an equal number 
supplied ; that Spaventa* should be dismissed from office as security 
for the future, or I should consider that hostility of intention was 
evident, and cease all further contact' 

"Finally, on the 25th May, I wrote : — * It is clear I3iat we canno 
understand each other ... I was told at first that it was impossible 
to produce ail external initiative. I answered that the question was 
one of internal initiative. I was then told that an anterior move- 
ment in Gallicia was reauired. I answered that though adverse to 
this sudden change of scheme and of language witii our allies, yet I 
would endeavour to arrange this. Now a movement in Hungary 
also is asked ; to-morrow it will be Bohemia, the dissolution of the 
Empire of Austria, before it is attacked. Meantime, by next year 
we shall have Poland sladn ; the GkiUician movement rendered 
impossible ; the Danish question concluded, and Hungary in the 
hands^f the liffty of Conciliation.'t 

"'This is no Italian policy. It is a policy of fear, unworthy of a 
people of twenty-two millions, possessing an army of 300,000 men. 
it IS impossible to treat of questions so vital without fixing some 
limit as to time. These ihings cannot he done, I am told, except at the 
opportune moment. It is precisely because I believe the moment 
opportune that I endeavour to seize it You should have told me 
the reason why the present moment is inopportune, or have said to 
me, we intend to a>ct at such a time, and not till then. Merely to tell 
me that arms cannot be allowed to be sent across the frontier, for 
fear the Venetians should use them, is to throw me back into'the 
indefmite. To tell me ^tat even if the Venetians rise we shall he pre- 
vented from helping them, is the same thing as to tdl me tfce Govern- 
ment has decided to take part with Austria.* " 

This letter, which was published in the Italian papers, thus con- 
cludes : — " I therefore renounce k contact which is useless. I 
remain free ; free from every bond save with my own conscience. 
On that ground kings and citizens are eqtraL" 

The gnt of the rich kingdom of Naples had not, however, inspired 
the king with sufficient courage to do his duly. He remained, none 
the less, the humble vassal of France, and, m 1864, entered into a 
Gbnvention with Louis Napoleon, by which the emperor bound 
himself to withdraw his troops from Rome in two years time, on 
condition of Victor Emmanuel s taking upon himself the ignoble task 
of maintaining the Pope upon his nirone against the will of the 
Roman people, and the payment of a heavy sum of money to the 
emperor, in compensation for the expenses he had incurred in 
performing the same base office for thirteen years. This portion of 
the Convention was public, for this much it was believed the people 
would gladly accept, in the joy of seeing their French invaders 
depart ; while, in the hope of quieting the cry for " Rome the 
capital" in the Centre, one article ot the Convention further 
stipulated that the city of Florence should henceforth hold that 
dignity, the king andnis "magnanimous ally" trusting that the 
material advantages of the arrangement would induce Cwitral Italy 
to approve this renewed sanction of the imaginary rights of the 
King-Priest. But the Convention also contained a secret protocol,^ 

♦ The minister who had seized the arms of the volunteers. 

+ ** All these predictions," says Mazzini, in a note to the published copy 
of this letter, "have been too truly fulfilled, and I feel my cheek burn 
with shame when I remember the number of propitious opportunities 
Italyhas let slip, and the promitos she has broken to poor, sacred Poland." 

{By tids trcachfToius clause Victor Emmanuel bound himself not only to 
abstain from any effort to win Venetia, but energetically to interfere to 
prevent tiie **party of action'' from doing so, and further agreed that 
should the force of circumstances (t.e., the action of the people} render it 
impossible for him to maintain the obligation he had assumed in this 
fraudulent treaty, so that either Rome or Venice should be united to Italy 
in spite of him, — a rect^icatian of the FrencJt frontier should take place, 

flying to France the whole of that ]x>rtion of Piedmont lying between 
avona on the Ligurian coast and the River Sesia. A glance at the map 
will show that this arrangement yielded up to France all the passes of the 
Appenines from Savona to Acqui, up to the Alpine pass of the little 
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ceding a large portion of Piedmont to France as compensation for the 
expenses of the occupation of Home, and guaranteeing the equally 
monstrous rights which Austria had usurped over Venetia in 1815. 

The success of the monarchical intrigue would have been perfect, 
but for the sleepless vigilance of Mazzini, who was aware of the 
secret protocol and published its contents. So great a storm of 
indignation was aroused that the minister who had signed the Con- 
vention (a renegade from Young Italy, named Visconti Venosta) 
found it necessary to adopt the usual diplomatic method in such 
inconvenient moments — a fie. He solemnly declared to the Chamber 
that Mazzini's assertion was false, and the whole monarchical press 
combined to echo the lie and to heap abuse upon the head of the 
venerable exile who had thus dared to " tell truth and shame the 
devil." 

At this deliberate treachery on the part of the king, Mazzini felt 
that the time had arrived when it was his duty to raise again the 
republican banner, and according to promise, he gave public warning 
of his intention, saying: — "The Plebiscites, the Government, the 
Parliament, and the Country have all pledged themselves to make 
Italy one nation, and Rome her capital. The Convention cancels 
that solemn, collective decree. The people will remember that 
agreements which are violated by one of the contracting parties, 
become null for the other. We Kepubficans bowed to the popular 
will : the Convention sets us free. We swore that we would create 
Italy, with, wUhouty or against the existing power. If this Conven- 
tion become a fact, the two first methods will be at an end : we will 
fulfil the third." In a pubfic letter addressed to a renegade repub- 
Ucan,* he declared that henceforth the sole means of practicdly 
realizing the unity of Italy was, to separate the cause from those who 
. merely usurped its name to serve their own interests, and to point 
out to the people the only path left upon which to reach unity — 
revolution. They must make common cause against Austria with the 
other nations suffering under her yoke, by attacking her in Venice : 
they must win Rome to Italy in the name of their Italian right, 
proclaim liberty of conscience in the centre of religious despotism, 
and frame a National Pact (Constitution) which should be the true 
expression of the will, not of a portion of the nation, but of the 
whole united people, and the safeguard of that united will in the 
future. "Do this," he cried to the people, "at any cost, and to the 
overthrow of every obstacle in our path, and if among the obstacles 
monarchy prove one — ^then, in the name of God and Italy, let us not 
draw back Defore a phantom, but rise up a Republic." 

This letter called forth a threatening circular from Napoleon's 
ministerf to the Italian Government, desiring them to put down 
every symptom of popular feeling that might imply that the king 
was not strong enough to maintain the Convention, and to make it 
perfectly clear to the people thattihe choice of Florence as the capital 
of Italy was finat, and that the people would never be allowed 
to regard it as a step towards Rome ; and warning the king that 
should .he fail to keep his subjects at peace with the Pope, not only 
France, but all the Catholic powers in Europe would turn upon him, 
etc. New persecutions of the National party were of course the 
result. The Sicifians, always foremost in Italian and Republican 
feefing, had constantly been growing more disaffected towards l^e 
crown, and it was entirely owing to Mazzini's earnest appeal to them 
in the name of unity, that they were induced to abandon the enter- 
prise of a separatist revolution in that year. 

It is important once again to caQ attention to the fact that the 
anti-national poHcy so long pursued by the Italian Government 
would have been impossible, were it not for that immoral system 
which is the bulwark of tyranny in every court in Europe — secret 
dvpUmacy. The ministerial press, and "the whole tribe of tiie 
gentry that goes by the name of diplomatists^ ambassadors, secretaries 
of legation," etc., systematically deceived the people as to the inten- 
tions of the Government, until each violation of the national duty 
and dignity had become an accomplished fact, confirmed and endorsed 
by the neighbouring powers, and leaving lie people no other 
altemative than submission or revolution. 

In 1*865 the citizens of Messina pubHcly protested against the 
sentence of death still hanging over Mazzini's head, by electing him 
as theif representative in the Italian Parliament. He, however, 
refused to accept the mandate, saying that even were he permitted to 
return, he could not reconcile it to his conscience to swear fidelity to 
the monarchy : that, four-and-thirty years before, he had sworn 
fidefity to the idea of a united. Republican Italy, and that although 
when the people had resolved to attempt to unite Italy under 
the monarchical flag, he had felt it to be his duty to bow to the 
popular will, and had even endeavoured to aid the experiment 
oy pointing out to the king the methods by which he might have 
made Italy one, he had never been false to his first oath. Now 
that the king had violated the joUbiscite which had decreed Rome 
the metropolis, — had accepted the Convention which recognised the 
sovereignty of the Pope, and disbanded the large army raised at 
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an enormous cost of the public treasure, on the pretence of eman- 
cipating Venice, he would not swear fidefity to a Constitution which 
had been framed in a single Italian province,* and was in no sense 
the expression of the will of the Itafian people. " More than ever 
convinced that the king is incapable of rendering Italy one, free, 
great and prosperous, in the sense in which you and I understand 
those woms," he concluded, " I should, by taking such an oath, 
set an example of political immorafity to my Italian brothers, to my 
own undying remorse." 

The evident indications of an approaching struggle between 
Austria and Prussia, in 1866, rendered it impossible for the Italian 
monarchy to resist the popular cry for war. The embarrassment of 
Austria presented too clearly that favourable " opportunity " which 
the king had so long pretended to await with impatience, and to have 
abstained at that time from the attempt to regain the Italian pro- 
vinces stiU subject to her rule, would have been to abandon the 
movement into the hands of the people, and must ultimately have 
cost Victor Emmanuel his crown. 

The force of the National flood which burst its bounds in *47-'48 
gradually overwhelmed those princes of the Centre and South who 
openly endeavoured to ari^est its course. King Victor Emmanuel, 
more crafty than his feUows, stood by on the shore, and snatching 
their crowns from their heads as they sank, proclaimed these the 
gift of the people. When the mighty waters threatened his own 
throne, the Savoyard adventurer set it afloat upon the current he 
could not stem ; and allowed it to drift this way or that, according 
to the ebb or flow of the stream ; shouting meanwhile, with the 
instinct of a mountebank, " Bclwld Iww I lead the way I " 

Mazzini had published some masterly lettera on the war, warning 
the Italians to allow no French intervention on Italian soil, to be 
^terwards repaid by some new, disgraceful cession of territory to the 
" magnanimous ally," and protesting also against any alfiance with 
Pnissia ; reminding the Italians that they had no right to win back 
their own provinces at the cost of an alliance with a tyrant who had 
shared in the dismemberment of Poland, and stifled the cry for 
liberty among his own subjects in blood. The crime of such au 
alfiance would bring its own punishment with it by necessitating the 
abandonment of Trieste and the Trentino, in deference to the pre- 
tended " rights" of the Germanic Confederation. The Italians were 
bound to do their own duty for themselves by attacking Austria, and 
the only righteous or safe alfiances for them must be sought among 
the other subject peoples unwiUingly chained to the car of Austria. 
A new war of kings eager for a new dynastic aggrandisement, would 
be regarded by the suffering peoples with antagonism or indiflerence, 
while a national war woiud at once arouse the sympathy, and, if 
prolonged, obtain the effectual aid of Hungarians, Bohemians, Ser- 
vians, Roumanes, and those southern Slavoman populations parcelled 
out between Austria and Turkey. In order to ensure the national 
character of the war, the people should supplement the royal troops 
by assembfing vast bodies of volunteers, etc. 

The journals in which Mazzini*s letter was published were at once 
sequestrated by the Government, but it produced a burst of national 
enthusiasm during which 95,000 volunteers offered their services to 
the Minister of War, who exclaimed in terror, "This cannot be 
idlowed to go on ! this is a l&vee en Tfiasse ! " and the greater number 
were dismissed, while even of those at first enroUedf numbers were 
afterwards disbanded with the assurance that the royal army was 
more than sufficient for the enterprise.! The city of Messina chose 
this moment to repeat her protest against Mazzini's exile, by a^i^ 
decting him as her representative to the Italian Parliament The 
election was annulled by the servile monarchical majority of the 
Chamber, but the state of pubfic feeling compeUed the king — who 
had previously aUied himself with Prussia— Ao declare war against 
Austria (June, 1866). 

Had the king possessed a spark of true Italian feefing, the unex- 
pected collapse ot the Austrian army before Prussia might have 
inspired him with courage to defy France and carry on the war ; but 
this would have called forth the popular element, which he feared 
fax more than Austria. General Medici, who had lought within- 
convenient earnestness, and driven all before him in the Trentino, 
was abruptly recaUed when he had carried his victorious troops 
within a few miles of Trento, and the heroic alpine popidation which 
had supplied so large a proportion of volunteers in aid of Italian 
freedom, was again treacherously consigned to Austrian rule. J The 
success of I^russia having rendered it impossible for Louis Napoleon 
to turn the war to his own advantage by seizing upon her Rhenish 
provinces, he also desired to put an end to it, and the Italian 

♦ Piedmont. The existing Constitution of Italy was hastily wrung 
from Charlts Albert at a period when all the pnnces of Italy found 
it necessary to make concessions to their subjects or lose their crowns, 
in 1848. 

t The few who were at length enrolled under Garibaldi were despatched 
— iil-armed and equipped — to some of the most exposed Alpine positions, 
cut off from all assistance from the regular army. T 

X Garibaldi and his volunteers were wy|rt|f|ig^*fe^s|£5V30Q LC 
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Qeneral-in-diief (La Marmora) and the High Admiral (Persano) 
obediently allowed themselves to be beaten at Costoza and Lissa. 
The defeat of both was, however, so unaccountable and so ignominious, 
that the cry of treachery was raised on every side, and tne truth of 
Mazzini's assertions as to the secret protocol became evident to all 
but the wilfully blind. These were afterwards completely confirmed 
by Count Bismarck, who made known the fact that, as for as the 
Italian Government was concerned, the i^ea of a war of liberation 
" from the Alps to the sea " had been a royal comedy from the first, 
it having, in lact, been arranged between Louis Napoleon and the 
king that, after the first defeats of Prussia — ^which were regarded as 
certain — Victor Emmanuel should withdraw from the alliance with 
her, and, leaving the path open for the fulfilment of the Ehenish 
idea, be allowed to take possession of Venice both as the price of his 
own treachery and a sop to the Italian people. 

Owing, however, to the sleepless vigilance which had exposed the 
royal g^ambler's hands, and warned the Italian people in time, it be- 
came impossible fully to carry out the provisions of the plot 
Napoleon dared not seize upon the huge slice of Redmont which he 
had baigained for, while the Italian army was still in the field and 
the aroused people on the alert. The first act only of the comedy 
was performed, Napoleon had no further interest in carrying on the 
war, and Austria, crippled and disabled, ceded Venice, not to Italy, 
but to Napoleon, who flung it to the Italian people *< like a bone to 
quiet a hungry dog." Unhappily, the dog. though growling still, 
was quieted by the bone, and the heroic populations of the insurgent 
Trentino were abandoned to their former masters. 

Mazzini used every effort to arouse the people to compel the king 
to carry on the war till the whole of Italy were free, or to carry it on 
themselves in spite of him ; but the majority in the chamW, the 
monarchical press, all that was venal and time-serving in Italy, 
combined to drown the cry of the betraved Trentino ; to heap 
fresh abuse upon him who spoke of national duty ; to extol anew the 
"magnanimous ally" and the " swoi-d of Italy," and to declare the 
unity of Italy achieved by the coiiqueit of Venice ; while, possibly 
in the vain hope of silencing the severe voice of the exile, an amnesty 
was granted to him bjr royal decree. Equally unmoved by clemency 
and by abuse, he continued to warn the people that the passes of the 
Alps, the keys of Italy, were still in the hands of the robber— and 
to preach the duty of the people to win back every inch of Italian 
soil. It was onlv at the conclusion of one of his writings on that 
subject that he deigned to say : "I have just heard that they have 
granted to me an amnesty. None who know me will expect me to 
give the lie to the whole of my past life and to sullv the few years 
left to me by accepting an offer of oblivion and pardon for having 
loved Italy above all earthly things, and preached and striven for 
her unity when all men else despaired of her. But even were I 
capable of this, I should not have the heart to see Italy again on the 
day when she could calmly accept crime and di^onour." 

The crime and dishonour were accepted, and Mazzini publicly 
declared that the experiment as to whether the monarchy could 
or would unite Italv, was complete. " Since 1869," said he " the 
Italian Republicans have actively assisted and upheld the Govern- 
ment with an abn^ation worthy of all pndse, sacrificing even 
their right of apoetolate to the great idea of Italian unity, and 
patiently awaiting the result of the trial which the nation chose to 
give to monarchy ; resigned to endure any amount of misgovemment 
rather than affoid a pretext to those in power foi; the non-fulfilment 
of their declared intention of initiating a vjar to regain our oton terri- 
iorv and our own frontier; a war which they knew to be the supreme 
and sole condition of Italy's security and honour, and which, had it 
been conducted from a truly national point of view, would have 
wrought the moral unity and redemption of our people. The 
monarchy had five years to prepare this war, unlimited supplies of 
money, an obsequious parliiunent, and the whole of Italy— as facts 
have proved— ready for every description of sacrifice in blood or 
money. What has been the result? Our monarchy, which had 
taken the field with 350,000 regular troops, 100,000 mobilized 
national guards, 30,000 volunteers under Garibaldi, and the whole 
nation readv to act as reserve, abruptly broke off the war— after the 
unqualifiable disasters of Custoza and Idssa — at a signal from France, 
basely abandoning our true frontier, the heroic Trentino, and 
accepted Venice as an alms, scornfully flung to us by the man of the 
andDecember." 

The last hope that the national duty would ever be performed by 
monarchy being extinct, he therefore proclaimed that the sole course 
left open to those who set the unity and freedom of their country 
above all things, was once more to preach the Republic as the only 
means by which to achieve either. 

Palermo arose in insurrection in that year, but the noble initiative 
not being followed by the other provinces of Italy, tiie king was able 
to send an overwheUning force to bombard the city, and " restore 
order " under a milituy ^emment, by which the isbnd has been 
held in indignant subjection until the present day. 

It is not necessary to relate here the dissensions created Iq the 



national part^ by the irresolution of Garibaldi, nor his ill-advised 
attempts to liberate Rome from the rule of the Pope and his French 
protector, with a mere handful of half-equipped followers. The 
ceaseless activity of Mazzini, and his incessant appeals to the people 
through the liberal press, had revived the sense of national honour 
and dignity, and rendered the Roman question again the question of 
the hour with all that were worthiest in Italy ; and there can be no 
doubt that had the popular soldier frankly joined his influence witli 
that of Mazzini, a national movement might have been aroused at 
that time, of such magnitude as to compel the kin^ once more to 
play the patriot to preserve his crown. But Garibaldi — whatever his 
motives may have been — would never consent to sink the political 
in the national question, and to rally the people round him in the 
sole name 6f their right to their own country. He persisted in 
enrolling in the name of the very kin^ who had undertaken to main- 
tain the authority of the Pope, and wno was perpetually assuring the 
Hol^ Father of his filial aevotion to his cause. It is true that 
Garibaldi whispered to his followers the old storv that the king was 
with them at heart, and would offer merely a show of resistance, in 
order to avoid offending France ; the experience of past treachery 
awakened distrust and suspicion in the masses, while the Republicans 
cared not to risk their lives for the sake of adding another jewel to 
the crown, and the division thus sown in the ponular camp rendered 
a powerful and well-concerted movement impossiole. Perceiving tlie 
weakness of Garibaldi's following, the wily king gave a colour of 
truth to his representations by allowing nim openly to enro^ the 
devoted little band foredoomed to be massacred by the " wonders " of 
the French ChauepotSj the king playing the part of policeman on the 
occasion, by arresting Garibaldi as soon as he had re-crossed the 
frontier, and imprisoning him in the fortress of Alexandria. It is 
needless to say that the whole of the monarchical press declared the 
ill-fated expedition, which Mazzini had earnestly deprecated, to have 
been his work. The history of the succeeding year is a confosed 
record of domiciliary visits and arrests, of conspiracies — ^a few real, 
but more imaginary,^f sequestrations of the liberal journals, 
seizures of deposits of arms, etc, worthy of notice merely as a proof 
that in spite of the gradual moral cusintc^tion of Uie popular 
element consequent upon the corruption of the Government, so long 
as Mazzini lived the spirit of nationality and the instinct of unity 
could never wholly expire in the hearts of the Italian people. 

The Italian Gk>vemment finding it still impossible to destroy his 
" fatal influence," had again recourse to the weapon of calumny, and 
accusing him of \>reparing a vast conspiracy of assassination and 
pillage, demanded of the Swiss Government his expulsion from Swit- 
zerland. He answered them in a public letter, addressed " To my 
Enemies," refusing to defend himself from their accusations, and 
saying— 

" The recent accusations made against me in your journals prove 
you to be at once immoral, cowardlv, and stupid. Immoral, because 
you utter them knowing them to be false ; cowardly, because you, 
masters of the constituted authorities, of vast financiary means, and 
of an army which you say is devoted to you, — ^yet employ against us 
the disloyal weapons of spies and calumny, thus proving your 
impotence with other means ; and stupid, because you imagine that 
the country which you have daily deceived ^roughout long years, 
will credulously accept your accusations, and beheve me and my 
friends capable of hiring assassins, or promoting violation of property 
and pillage. 

" The coimtry— I do not mean the few intriguers who serve you 
for lucre's sake to-dav, as they would serve us to-monow, could we 
accept such men — the country knows you, and is beginning to 
know us. These millions have seen you retire from power 
swollen with riches, and have seen us leave power, poorer than 
before." . . . . " They have heard what numbers of our party 
have died in poverty in exile, and they have understood that if we, 
like all mankind, are liable to intellectual error, we have neither 
vices nor base envy to satisfy at the expense of the property of others, 
or of our country." 

He explained the universal discontent and continual amtation that 
alarmed the monarchical party by the fact thai the It^n people 
had before them " a spectacle of arbitrary government ; of the puMio 
offices bestowed on the privil^ed by wealth or birth ; of comiption 
disseminated from above ; of labour impeded at every step, bom in 
production and circulation ; of ignorance fostered — because an instru- 
ment of servitude — among the masses, while the right to bear arms 
and the franchise were denied to the majority, and, consequently, of 
periodical revolutions and constant attempts at insurrection, fatal to 
peace, industry, and commerce, but inevitable when both duties and 
rights are svstematicallv denied." 

Then, alluding to a late insurrectionary attempt at Milan, which 
he had been wisely accused of promoting, he said : — 

**1 — since your persistence m attributing to me anything that 
alarms you, compels me to speak of mysei?,— I am, and shall be, 
while I live, your irreconcileable enemy. You have crucified the 
honour of my country in the sight of the nations, and done all that 
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in yon' lay to cause the fatoie afisigned to her by God to recede—^ 
future, the sole prevision of whi^ was enough to make me oonseorate 
to it heart, life, and soul^ deeming every possible sacrifice laicely 
repaid. But neither the immense love I bear to Italy, nor the deep 
anger I feel towards all who traduce, corrupt, or mislead her, has 
ever made me emplov disloval weapons against yon, stoop to accusa- 
tions in which 1 did not jfuUy believe, or deny you that liberty of 
experiment which you invoked with such hypocritical promises some 
years back. When in 1848 you solemnly declared that the monarchy 
took the field against Austria in order to fulfil a duty towards Italy, 
and pledged yourselves to the country to leave her arbitress of her 
own fate at the conclusion of the war ; wh^i in 1859 and 1866 you 
declared through the lips of your dictators, * the monarchy is possessed 
of an armv, treasurer, and long-organised resources, it can and will 
give you all you desire — Rome, the Alps, external independence, and 
internal liberty, at less cost and with greater certainty of success than 
you can obtam them for yourselves' — I, incredulous myself, but 
reverent to the <4>inion of the country which trusted in you, and 
induced by an innate love of justice, to give you the means of i^lfil- 
iug your promises^ was silent as to the K^ublic, did my best to aid 
your war and to further your annexation of the Centre and the South ; 
abstained from.ull secret work, from all that you would call con- 
spiracy ; waited till time should make known your intentions, and 
promised you that if ever I should feel compelled to resume my 
former course, I would give you warning. 

" TheU) towards the close of 1866, 1 once more raised that Repub- 
lican banner which bears within its folds the destinies of Italy, and 
in the name of the believers in that banner, published a manifesto 
saying to you, * You will have war — then be it war.* 

" Which of us is disloyal I We who waited patiently till every 
possible means of concord had been exhausted, and when every 
experiment had been tried, and every hope betrayed, openly sepa- 
rated ourselves from you ; or you, who waded through the blood of 
our martyrs, by which the ground was prepared, availing yourselves 
of our silence and Uie illusions of a whole people who trusted your 
promises, — to seat yourselves in powerful ioA armed dominion upon 
Uie neck of Italy, and say to her, * We belongs not to you, but to the 
dynasty,' and to us, ' You are robbers and assassins.' 

" You bad the prestige of a name^Rome — sacred among the 
peoples ; the historic records of whoee two epochs of civilisation 
were a pledge of the worlds respect and love ; and you have, while 
protesting the contrary, annihilated that prestige, abandoned Rome 
to the Papal phantom, and silently submitted to be tbld by a French 
minister Uiat she should never be yours. 

" Our long apostolate, and the blood and sacrifices of our party, 
had created for you and implanted in the very heart of the multi- 
tude, such a worship of unity as is in itself a gigantic force, a strong 
bond of love and pledge of a common missipn, and you, by.dint of 
nusgovemment, by halting half-way on your course, have embittered 
the miserable commencement of unity we do possess, and given birth 
to a spirit of federalism which would — should it endure--De fetal to 
our country. You had a splendid historical tradition, pointing out 
to you the method by which to render unity permanent, through the 
development of the two inseparable elements of Italian life—the 
nation and the commune ; and you, by restricting the suffrage, and 
by the administrative tyranny of prefects, del^ates, and carabineers, 
have crushed all activi^ in our communes, even as by denying it a 
national Pact, and compressing it within the limits of a Btatuio *' 
(eonstituticm) " framed before unity was even begun, and dictated in 
a moment of terror by the king who betrayed Milan — you have 
stifled the national life. 

" I would not wear out the last uncertain remnant of life left to me 
for a question merely political, to hasten by a few years or months 
the foundation of Republican institutions. The Republic is inevitable 
in Italy within a brief period, and I would leave it to time and your 
errors to do the work for us. But though a question of liberty or 
finance may be safely left to the slow development of progressive 
ideas, a question of honour may not Dishonour is to a people a 
gangrene, which, if not fought against in time, is fetal to their 
national life. A people which, though able to do otherwise, resigns 
itself to foreign insult, which, thougn strong enough to be iree and 
master of its own destiny, consents to drag on a semblance of freedom 
BO far as others allow and no further, is lost — it abdicates its power 
and its future. 

<< We will publish and republish, through the 'press (open or clan- 
destine, according to your persecutions), these words, which my 
friend Lamenmus— one of the holiest of our party, and too little 
remembered amonsst us— addressed to the people shortly before his 
death : — * Know wiis. Whenever in extrenuty of suffering you 
determine to win back the rights of which your oppressors liave 
despoiled you, they will revile you as disturbers of order, and strive 
to defame you as rebels. Rebels against whom 1 There is no 
rebellion possible save against the true sovereign, the pec^le, and 
how can tne people rebel against the people % The rebels are those 
who create iniquitous privileges for themselves, to the injury of the 



people ; who impose their domiidon upon them by fbrce or fraud ; 
and when the people overthrow* that dominion they do not disturb 
order ; they do God's work and execute His ever just wilL* 

" Is the people with you ? Have yon, besides your vast organized 
forces and the prestige— -eo powerful over most mindsr—ol a longpast, 
the majority of the country, of the governed, in your fafvour ! Why, 
then, calnminate us? Why shrink in doimt from the apostolate 
of our ideas? Grant us freedom in that apostolate; grant 
us the press free from sequestration ; grant us liberhr of association, 
whatever the political programme ; grant xis individual liberty, 
unhampered by domiciliary visits, preventive imprisonment, and 
violation of correspondence ; grant me. Who write these lines, free 
transit from city to city, and the right to convene meetings, in order 
to explain my Republican doctrine to all who wish to hear me. We 
will then promise you to abstain £nom all secret > organization, frcmi 
all preparation for that which you call rebellion, but which would, in 
fao^ be the restoration to the peoples for the fulfilment of their 
natiomd revolution, of that initiative which you have interrupted and 
suppressed. 

'MfVliy do you not dare to do as England does, and admit the 
inviolability of thought ? Why will you confiscate this writing of 
mine? Why do you make itacnmein your soldiers to read our 
newspapers? Why do you ask Switzerland to banish me? Has 
Switzerland ever asked you to banish any sons of hers, for fear of a 
monarchical apostolate ? 

** No, you would do none of these things. You could n»t if you 
would. You are not a national Government. You rule solely through 
force. Do so, so long as that force sustains you. But complain not 
if, having opposed apostolate by apostolate, the day come when— in 
in the name of Rome betrayed^ x>f our Italian honour violated, our 
independence cast at the foot of the foreigner, our provinces bartered 
away, our country's .finance ruined, our army shamed and degraded, 
our national life deprived of all legal expression or Pact — ^we oppose 
force by forces: 

'* You are not a national government in Italy. Herein lies your 
sentence ; tiie secret of the ad;ual state of things*and our eternal right 

<* These things," he concluded, "I have felt bound to declare to 
you, interpreter of your fete, so that you may know what I do believe, 
and how I despise your accusations. I and my best friends de«> 
liberatelT opposed the immature attempt which has lately filled yt>n 
wi^such terror ; but I do not mean, by this, to defend myself to 
yeu. So soon as I shall see reason to think I can help your over- 
throw, I shall consider it my duty, as an Italian, to do so, and I shall 
do so with a conscience both calm and glad." 

In reviewing Mazzini's career, we seem to behold the struggle of 
the genius of Italy, personified by him, with the evil spirit of 
privih^i^e, personified by the monarchy. In 18^ when the spirit of 
nationality, evoked by Mazzini, ini^ired the people to arise in the 
name of their own duty and their own right, they were everywh^e 
victorious without the help of foreign arms, but intoxicated by the 
joy of independence from foreign opraession, they neglected to secure 
their internal freedom, and instead of gathering the fhdts of their 
victory, cast them at the feet of Charles Albert of Piedmont, who (he 
confessed to his brother princes) entered the field solely for the 
purpose of quelling the ancient Ki^blican spirit rekindled by the 
victories achieved by the people. The nation abdicated its right in 
his favour, and was rewarded by again being landed over to her 
foreign foe. Ten y^ars later, when Mazzini had once more fanned 
the fire to flame, Cavour, a man whom he has well described as 
<' destitute of all creative genius himself but highly gifted with the 
talent of appropriating that of others," perceived that it was necessary 
for his master to peribrm the former patriotic farce npon a larger 
scale and feign to lead, in order to prevent the leadership of others. 
" Unwilling, says Mazzini, " to employ the popular forces of Italy, 
and detirous of securing an ally aganrnt them «n the futwrey he pur- 
chased, by g^ty compacts, the alliance of the despot who had 
slsMightered Rome at tne feet of the Pope, and condemned our 
national banner to follow the tortuous policy of Imperial France." 
When Louis Napoleon abruptly brought the war to a close, the royal 
deceiver " stopped short half-way upon his course, never to advance 
a. step further save on compulsion." That compulsion, it was hence- 
forth the work of Mazzini's life to supply, and the war of 1866 was, 
in fact, undertaken because he had rendered it impossible for the 
king to hold back. We have seen how that war was again broken 
off at a nod from the French emperor, and how the mean-spirited 
king consented to receive, as ha gin, the plains of Venetian 
Lombardy still reeking with the best blood of the Italian army and 
people. 

" They who, to serve royalty, persist in regarding the consequences 
and not the causes of events," wrote Mazrini, (me short year before 
his death, ''may say what they please to-day. History and the con- 
science of Italy will declare that the popular element willed our 
unityv when our monarchy was still plottuig confederations with 
Austna, the Bourb<m» and the Pope ; that the French design of a 
Bonapaitist kingdom in the Centre ^j^jf^j^ VT^O^^T^^^ 
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bodies, and only overthrowii by ns tbrotigb the plebiscite ; that the 
emaxieipatioii of the South was the work of our ▼olunteeis and people ; 
that the monarchical invaflion of the Papal States was a necessity 
created hy the important preparations made for a similar expedition 
by us in Tuacany and Qenoa, and the manifest intentions of Garibaldi ; 
that Venice was not a yictory won, but an alms bestowed ; that witii- 
out the alana i ezeited by the gneriUas in Calabria and tiie Centre, 
the attempts at Piacenza and F^via, the imminenee of similar move* 
mentH in other cities, and the sudden proclamation of the Republic 
in Pari% our monarehy would not even now be in Home " (1871). 

In 1870 Ma^oini fell it his duty to leava England for Sicily. The 
gradual deterioration of his countrymen imder the corrupt rule of 
the House of Savoy^ which had allowed them to acquiesce m di^race 
after' disgrace, had poured inta his cap of sorrow its last, bitterest 
drop — the sense of shame ; but while he sadly confessed that a 
'* people pf twenty-four millions whidb tamely submits to dishonour 
for itself, its army, and its volunteers, deserves it," he was too just to 
foiget that *4t is in the nature of the mass to look upward and to 
rule their own conduct by the example set by the governing power." 
He saw that the Italian people had no consciousness 'of their true 
power and mission, and that in spite of the quasi-com^etion of the 
material unitv of his native iBnaOy '^ the great soul a£ Italy still lay 
prostrate in the tomb dag fbr her three centuries ago by the papacy 
and the empire," biit he declared that *' the cause was to be found in 
the ImmoEality and corruption of her rulers." For some time past 
the frequcfut ^7neute» and ctironic disaffection of Sicily, and notably of 
Palermo^ had disturbed and alarmed the Italian Government, and it 
had . been deemed necessary to appoint General Medici to the 
Governorship of Palermo, a man more feared and hated than any of 
those who had held Sicily in subjection to the crown, for it was well 
known that he would shrink from no severity* to protect the King's 
authority from overthrow. The Sicilians had made frequent 
propositions to Mazzini to give the support of his approval to an in- 
surrection having as its purix>se the separation of the island from the 
rest of Italy, and the establishment of a Sicilian Republic ; but this 
he had in^variably opposed in the name of Italian unity. For a time 
Ms influence prevailed, but at last the revolutionary part^ informed 
him that the- date of the rising was fixed, and, while urgmg bim to 
head the movement,. declared that, with or without him, the attempt 
would bejmade« He replied, bidding them not to rise in the name of 
Sicily, but <if Italy, and decided ta go amongst them in order to 
throw the, whole weight of his authority and influence in the scale of 
unity, at any cost He had no belief in the success of the proposed 
insurrection, and some of those who were near him at the time, 
fancied that they detected him in the hal^-unconscious hope that he 
might^die in the strucgle. 

The* Judas who tStrayed him was one who had frequently 
been denounced to him as a spy, and towards whom he had fre- 
quently confessed an instinctive personal repugnance and distrust, 
against which the excessive generosity of his nature compelled him 
to stru^le, but he never so far overcame it as to trust secrets con- 
cerning the lives of others to his keeping. " He has known of my 
journeys in the days when I was condemned to death," he would 
say, " and yet I have always passed in safety ; therefore, so long as 
the danger is only my own, I may run the risk." The error here 
was two-fold. He was too noble to realise the foil baseness of the 
reptile by whom he was stung, and to remember that by giving him 
up while condemned to death, the spy would have gained a sum 
but lost an income, which, so long as he betrayed his movements in 
time to frustrate their purposes, was secure. 

Mazzini was arrested at sea, and conveyed in a ship of war to 
G^ta, to be once more imprisoned between sea and sky, in the 
highest and most inaccessible tower of the stupendous fortress, built 
upon that portion of the huj^e rock which stretches furthest into the 
sea. The whole of the little rocky peninsula upon which the 
fortress stands, bristled with cannon and was crow<^ with troops, 
while beneath the tower where the frail prisoner was confined, lay 
five ironclad war steamers. 

The arrest of Mazzini having taken place by the order of General 
Medici, the insurrection of Palermo was rendered impossible, as it 
proved that the governor, who had already demanded large re-in- 
forcements of troops from the Continent, was entirely on his gu^. 
That danger being removed, therefore, the Government became 
greatly embarrassed with their prisoner, dreading any injury to his 
health, from the consciousness that should mischief happen to him, 
it would assuredly be attributed to design. The opportunity of the 
birth of a prince — two months later — ^was therefore gladly seized to 
open the gates of Gbeta, and again " offer him pardon and oblivion 
for having loved his country above all things." 

As he was extremely anxious to avoid all demonstrations in his 
" honour " from countrymen who had forgotten the honour of Italy, 
he started from Gaeta at early dawn, and was accompanied in his 
journey across the Campagna of Rome only by the friend who had 
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been permitted access to him in prison, one who knew him well 
enough to keep silence during the bitter hours while, with the frdl 
knowledge that it was for the last time^ he gazed once more «pon the 
city which had been *' the dream of his young years, the religion of 
his soul." During that journey he was very stUl ; his face wore a 
look of faith in renunciatioB, in which was written .the history of his 
life*>a look never to be forgotten by her who beheld him with a 
reverence newly mixed with awe, and recalling the oc^enm image of 
" the eternal type of all martvre of genius and love ^ — 

** Nevertheless, not my mU, hut TkmOf be done" 

I have Boid that it had been his intention not to enter Bomet; that 
he desired to see her no moire, radier than to see her^profhned by 
monarehy." The train, however, went no fru^her that night,' and it 
being impossible to find any resting-place outside 1^ City ^tes, 1^ 
was compelled to await the starting of the next train for wnoa at 
the first hotel ^hait presented itself within the walls, where^ by giving 
a false nam^ he succeeded in remaining unknown. 

In Genoa he remained for a few day& secluded in the house of a 
friend, and having visited his mother's grave, by night, he returned 
to England in order to spend a few months with those early friends 
whose highest honour it must ever be that he declared ^ their affec- 
tion the best consolation for the loss of a home denied to him in 
his native Italy." But he shortly after renounced the consoladons 
of a^, as he had formerly renounced Uie joys <d youth, in the 
service of his country, and left England for Lugano, in order to 
conduct the publication of a BepuDlican ioumal, to be • called La 
RoTtka del Fopdo^ the first number of which he had* determined to 
have issued in Rome on the anniveraary of the prodamation of the 
Bepublic. On the eve of his departure, he wrote : " The 
delusions and errors of the past ten yeaxs, the false route upon 
which our new-bom Italy has been led by incompetent -and corrupt 
leaders, have convinced me, to my sorrow, that the -politioal educa- 
tion of my countrymen is less advanced than I onice hoped. The 
Italian question, which I believed might ere this have become a 
question of action and realisation, is still a question of education." 
And to this education he. resolved, undeterred by ingratitude, and 
unwearied by failure, to consecrate the remainder of his fragile and 
suffering life. His journal of republican prapegahda would, he said, 
" be conducted by men who had never deni^ their soul's belief and 
ideal through worldly temptations, delusioni^ sorrows, exile, or im- 

frisonment .... their programme — ^the reptilmoan unity of 
taly— dates back for more thanaquarterof acentuix? and although 
at times thev have sadly abstained frotm its written apostolat^ when 
it was evident that (mly the bitter lessons 6f experience cou^ 
awaken our deluded people from the monarehical iilusion, they faave 
never forsaken or abjured it Now, more firmly than ever ccmvinced 
of its truth by the lessons of the last ten years, they once again raise 
their banner of forty years ago." He saw that it was because the 
people of Italy, although Republican by tradition and by instinct, 
had not deeply meditated and solemnly accepted faith in democracy 
as a principle, that they had ever been so eaadly fdlured from the 
straight path of duty and sacrifice — the sole path of national regene- 
ration — ^by every temptation of apparent expediency or temporary 
interest offered throu^ monarehy, and, witn undaunted patience, 
once more set before nimself the task of teaching his countrymen 
"that Republicanism which is the aflirmation of God's law of 
progress, and therefore invincible." "By decree of providence, 
gloriously revealed in the progressive history of humanity, not Italy 
alone," said he, " but Europe, is fast advancing towards democracy. 
The most logical form of democracy is the Republic. The Republic, 
therefore, is one of the facts of the future. But this fact, in order 
to be lasting, must be founded upon a religious basis. The Republic 
must be founded upon the new conception of Progress, not considered 
as a mere philosophical theory, but as the divine law of life, provi- 
dentially regulating the accomplishment of human destiny through 
himan effort. Its instrument will be the largest possible application 
of the principle of association between man and man, peoples and 
peoples ; its aim—the fulfilment, through the highest possible develop- 
ment of liberty, of that law of equality between soul and soul, 
which, visibly or not, lies at the root of every great synthesis 
linking man to God. The Republic, so foimded, will be not only a 
political, but a mighty religious fact. 

After a year of unwearied literary labour in the Eoma del Popolo, 
labour only to be carried on through a constant •* miracle of will," in 
defiance of incessant illness and ever-recurring attacks of intense 
physical pain, Maz zini , in an unwonted interval of ease, wrote to his 
friends in England announcing his intention of spending with them 
a cherished anniversary, which it had been his custom to pass among 
them whenever the dangers and difficulties of his troubled life allowed. 
His desire to accomplish this induced him to cross the Alps at a 
season extremely dangerous to one of health so f^dL He was seized 
with acute pleurisy, of which he died at Pisa on the 10th of Mareh, 
1872. 
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His last words were of his country, as he yielded up a life that had 
heen governed by what he himself has called '' the sacred, inexorable, 
dominant idea of duty ; " a life which was the type of " the one, pure, 
sacred, and efficacious virtue, sacrifice ; halo that crowns and sancti- 
fies the human souL" 

His body was carried across the Appenines to Qenoa in a species of 
triumphal procession^ and eighty Uiousand of his countrymen followed 
the cold remains of him whom, but a few months before, while 
the noble heart still beat warm with love towards tliem, they had 
allowed to be arbitrarily imprisoned by the king who unworthily 
wears the crown of that Itcdy which, but for Mazzini, would have 
remained " a mere geographical expression." 

Some of my readers may probably have seen Delaroche's strikingly 
suggestive picture of a '' Christian Martyr in the reign of Dioclesian/' 
The body of one of the believers who had accepted death rather than 
prove unfaithful to the new religion, lies floating on the sullen Tiber. 
The impotent cords of ignorance and t3nranny still bind the tired 
limbs, but the face bears uie impress of ineffable serenity left by the 
released spirit The halo of golden light, with which the beautiful 
superstition of the early Christian church surrounded the heads of 
itii saints, floats over the unconscious clay, and. attracted b^ its 
brightness, some Roman soldiers standing on the shore are whisper- 
ing to one another : Vmly, this was indeed a saint I 

Here, symbolised, is the history of Mazzini ; the history of the 
mart3rrB of humanity from the days of Jesus to our own. The 
circlet of vulgar kingship crowns ever the living head, but the halo 
that illumines the martyr's brow floats only over the solemn tide 
that bears his earthly presence from amongst uh. 

** His was, indeed, a tragical life — tragical from the real ills that 
constantly assailed him — from the lonely thought that ate into his 
soul, because there were none whom he might inspire with it ... . 
He who bore within himself the soul of Italy, was misunderstood 
by the whole nation ; but he did not yield ; he wrestled nobly with 
the external world, and ended by conquering it If for some rare 
moment he seemed to be borne down by the fury of the storm, it vras 
only to rise up again great as before .... taking refuge in his 
conscience ; ' beneath the breastplate of conscious purity ' . . . . 
he kept hunself &ithful to his Gk)d, to his purpose, to himself. 
Nothing could bend or corrupt his soul. It was like the diamond, 
which can only be conquered oy its own dust .... 

" Endowed with an immense power of wilL and a patience beyond 
all proof— inflexible from conviction, and calmly resolute .... he 
was of those who recognise no law but that of conscience, and recur 
for aid to none but Gcm. His soul was naturally loving ; but, superior 
as he felt himself to all his contemporaries, it was the human species 
he loved — Man, as one day he will be— but with the men who sur- 



rounded him, and whom, with very few exceptions, he did not esteem, 
he could have no intimate communion. .... The grand thought of a 
mutual responsibility, uniting in one bond the whole human race, 
was ever floating before his eyes ; the consciousness of a link between 
this world and the next, between one period of life and t^e re- 
mainder. .... 

" Life was not sweet or dear enough to him for him to attach 
much importance to anything personal, but he loved justice and he 
hated wrong. He was able to look deatb in the face without egotis- 
tical fear or egotistical hope ; .... it appeared to him of more im- 
portance to accomplish his mission upon earth, than to meditate 
upon the inevitable hour which marks tor all men the beginning of 
a new task. He concerned himself not about the len^h or the 
shortness of life, but about the end for which life is given, for he felt 
God in life, and knew the creative virtue there is in action. He 
wrote as he would have acted, and the pen became in his hand like a 

sword He was one of those men who pass unscathed and 

erect through the gravest and most perilous conjunctures, nor ever 
bow the knee save to the power that worka within. .... He had 
gone through every stage of^ the jjrowth of an idea^ from the moment 
when it arises for the first time in the soul's horizon, down to that 
when it incarnates itself in the man, takes possession of all his 
faculties, and cries to him, 'Thou art mine.' It was the dud of the 
diamond-^ihe hidden mysterious pain of genius, so real, and yet, 
from its very nature^ understood by so few — ^the torment of having 
seized and conceived the ideal, and felt the impossibility of reducing 
it to action in this life— the Titanic dream of an Italy the leader of 
humanity and angel of light among the nations^Ksontrasted with 
the reality " 

Severe and exacting as a stoic towards himself ; gentle and com- 
passionate as a woman towards others ; beautiful not merely in 
r^ularity of feature and proportion of form, but in the varying 
expression of his lustrous ejes, and the ineffable sweetness of his 
smile, Mazzini possessed an indescribable personal charm, the magic 
of which was felt by young and old. For those who knew him not, 
this meagre record may serve to clear away the mists that have sur- 
rounded the purpose of his life. For those who knew him here, my 
highest hope would be that these unworthy pages mi^ht reach their 
hearts, as a si^n, even as if their beloved one, on endmg the earthly 
stage of the journey which every human bein^ is bound to accom- 
plish, had paused for an instant upon the last height whence he was 
visible to their straining eyes, to turn his face towards them, and 
beckon to them encouragingly with his hand. 

* In the above lines, written of Dante, Mazzini has, unconsciously, 
described himself as no words but his own conld have done. 
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THOUGHTS UPON DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 

(First published in the People's Joumaly 1847.) 



The Democratic tendency of our times, the upward movement of 
the popular classes, who desire to have tneir share in political life — 
hitherto a life of privilege — ^is henceforth no Utopian dream, no 
doubtful anticipation. It is a fact ; a great European fact, which 
occupies every mind, influences the proceedings of governments, 
defies all opposition. Whatever may be said to the contrary, no one, 
now-a-days, sees in the ever-strengthening voice of rising nations, of 
generations desirous of la3dng the foundations of a better future, of 
oppressed races claiming their place in the sunshine — nothing more 
than the yain imagination of a writer, or the cry of an agitator 
thrown out haphazard among the crowd. No, it is something more 
serious ; it is a page of the world's destiny, written by the finger of 
God in the heart of these generations whose movement humes us 
along. It is the development of that law of which we are butthe 
agents — the law of continual progress — without which there would 
be neither life, nor movement, nor religion ; for there would be no 
Providence. Friends and enemies begin to own this. And yet, if 
the former salute the development of this fact with hymns of joy, 
the latter persist in regarding it as something abnormal, as a scourge 
acknowledged to be inevitable, but against which the human heart 
is irresistibly impelled to struggle. They are corrupted, you will 
say, and governed by egotism. This is true of many, but in their 
ranks are to be found upright men, hearts capable of feeling, but 
under the yoke of mistaken convictions. Even among the friends of 
Democracy there are men who put their hands to the work with 
hesitation, and who sometimes appear seized with vague terror. One 
would say that the echo of that wild cry uttered some ten years since 
by a statesman, speaking of the working classes, " Th^ barbarians are 
0/ our gates" still rings threateningly in their ears. 

Whence comes this ? Do we not all applaud, as did the Romans 
in their theatre, the prophetic verse of the freedman, ^^Homo sum; 
humani nihil a me alienum puto;"* when, through the vista of 
history, we see slavery and its pagan theory of two races Of men fall 
before the holy words of Jesus, " ^ tf mm are children of God ? " Do 
we not hail, as another great conquest of the divine spirit that 
ferments in the heart of humanity, that other era in history, when 
through the Christian doctrine — we are all bretkrm—a&ddom dis- 
appeared and made room for the free communes 1 Why then, instead 
of rejoicing at the good news that millions of our brethren demand 
to join with us in accomplishing the world's work, do so many 
among us turn pale with terror at the signs of the coming future ? 
Do they not call themselves Christians? Do they not repeat, as 
formula of their belief, these words of the only prayer taught us by 
Christ to the Father ;— « Thy kingdom come, Thy mU be done on 
EARTH as it is in heaven ? " 

And what is the present movement but an attempt at the practical 
realization of this prayer ? We are labouring that the development 
of human societjr may be, as far as possible, in the likeness of the 
divine society ; in the likeness of the heavenly country, where all 
are emial ; where there exists but one love, but one happiness for 
all. We seek the paths of heaven upon earth ; for we know that 
this earth was given to us for our workshop ; that through it we can 
rise to heaven ; that by our earthly works we shall be judged ; by 
the number of the poor whom we have assisted, by the number of 
the unhappv whom we have consoled. The law ot God has not two 
weidits and two measures ; Christ came for all : He spoke to all : 
he died for all. We cannot logically declare the children of God to 
be equal before God and unequal before men. We cannot wish our 
immortal spirit to abjure on earth that gift of liberty which is the 
source of good and evil in our actions ; the exercise of which makes 
man virtuous or criminal in the eyes of God. We cannot wish the 
brow that is raised to heaven to fall prostrate in the dust before any 
created being; the soul that should aspire to heaven, to rot in 

♦ I am a man ; I account nothing human alien to me. 



ignorance of its rights, its powers, and its noble origin, while on 
earth. We cannot admit that, instead of loving one another like 
brethren, men ought to be divided, hostile, selfish ; jealous, city of 
city, nation of nation. We protest, then, against all inequality, 
against all oppression, wheresoever it is practised ; for we acknow- 
ledge no foreigners ; we recognise only the just and the unjust ; the 
friends and the enemies of the law of God. This forms the essence 
of what men have agreed to call the derM>craiic movement ; and if 
anything ever profoundly surprised me, it is that so many persons 
have hitherto been blind to the eminentlv religious character of that 
movement, which is sooner or later destined to be rec(^;nised. 
Whence comes then, once more, that instinctive mistrust and even 
hostility which here, as elsewhere, accompanies every step of its 
progress ? I think it comes in part from terror at the past, m part 
from the anarchy of the present ; but above all from a false, or at 
least very imperfect theory, which the democratic party themselves 
have too often assigned as the basis of their activity. 

There are men who no sooner hear the name of democracy than 
the phantom of *93 rises immediately before them. With them 
democracy means the guillotine surmounted by a red cap. This is 
just as though we were to judge of monarchy by the horrors recently 
committed by the Austrian government in Gaflicia ; or Christianity 
by the St. Bartholomew andthe cold-blooded cnielty of the Inquisi- 
tion. Others cite the ever-recurring agitations of the small Italian 
democracies of the middle ages ; as if there could be any historical 
analogy between the representative democracy of future times, with 
its interpreters intrusted with the application and development of a 
fundamental law, and that of towns where the principle was only 
adopted in the election of chiefs, where there existed no Constitution 
directing and binding together citizens and chiefe, and where, con- 
sequently, insurrection was the only remedy against abuse of power. 
The union of the democratic principle with representative govern- 
ment is an entirely modem fact, which throws out of court all 
precedents that might be appealed to ; they have nothing but the 
word in common ; the thing is radically different And as for the 
horrors which signalised the upstarting— for it was by no means the 
organization, but the upstarting— of democracy in France, they were 
exceptional facts which cannot occur again. To say nothing of the 
progress made in fifty years, and the wholly different temper of the 
men who now plead the cause of democracy, there was then a feudal 
system to be destroyed, of which the characteristics no longer exist 
except in the north of Europe— a struggle between federuism and 
the principle of national unify, which has long since been settied in' 
all settled states, and — what is now impossible — a war of all Europe 
against the country which first hoisted the standard of democracy. 

What ia real at the present time, and indefinitely obstructs the 
progress of the principle, is the anarchy which prevails in the camp 
of Its apostles. The democratic party is, perhaps, the only one 
in Europe which is without a government ; which has no directors, 
and no moral centre in Europe to represent it We are believers 
without a temple. We have imbibed Irom the past so much fear of 
authority, we dread so much being formed into regiments on the 
high road, that each throws himself into a bypatih, with great 
danger of going asti^. Liberty, which should be but a means, has 
become an end. We have torn the great and beautiful ensign 
of democracy : the progress of all through all, under the leading of the 
best and wisest. Each nas snatched a ras of it, and parades it as 
proudly as if it were the whole flag, repudiating or not deigning to 
look at the others. One has fallen upon an. exclusively political 
idea. He has his ten-pound franchise, or his five points, or 
something else of the sort : to this he clings ; he regards, often 
with hostility, always with disdain, those who propose another 
measure, even if that measure appear to him good in itself ; because 
he IB afraid it may divert the public attention from his favourite 
plan. Another, seizing the merely econornical part of the question, 
calculates progress by the number of railroads about to open, of 
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steamers wluch afford new means of transit, of new markets gained 
for the national industry ; he calls himself a ^cLctical man, and 
langhs at political questions and idea-huntii^. A third, disgusted 
wim our existing social organisation, but dSgusted like the child 
who breaks his toy because has knocked his head a^^ainst it, desires 
to suppress, to annihilate all that he thinks mischievous. He has 
drawn from his brain a model republic of beavers or of bees ; he calls 
upon the human race to come and frame itself therein, and remain 
there for ever. Others, acain — choice spirits who have intuitively 
discovered the truth, without troubling themselves much how to 
impregnate the masses with it — feel great pity for all this ; they 
say, *' Man is now sick ; above all things he must make haste to get 
well : he is egotistical ; he has only to become again affectionate and 
devoted : he is sceptical, he has lost the light of faith ; he must 
recover it as soon as possible imder pain of death : when he has once 
recovered health ana sight all will go on welL" So on, and God 
knows how many different plans and points of view I could 
enumerate in the party to which I think it an honour to belong. 
Below all this the people, without leisure to compare, to study and 
to select, among these conflicting ideas, the one which is nearest to 
and contains the most truth^ become accustomed to doubt. For the 
people Uiere is but one thing certain — their own misery, and the 
feelmg of distrust and reaction produced by it — a feeling which the 
spectacle offered by their teachers is not calculated to dimimsh. 

Among all these fractions of a party, there is not one completely 
right, not one completely wrong — ^they are aU fragments of democracy, 
they are not Democracy. Give the suffrage to a people imfitted for 
ity governed by hateful reactionaij passion^ they will sell it, or will 
make a bad use of it ; they will introduce instability into every part 
of the state; thev will render impossible those great combined 
views, those Uioughts for the future, which make the life of a nation 
powerful and progressive. Develop material interests as much as 
you please ; if moral advancement does not outstrip them, it is 
probable you will increase the already too great riches of the few, 
while the mass of producers will not see their condition improved ; 
'or even you will increase egotism, you will stifle under physical 
enjoyments all that is noblest in human nature ; material progress 
alone may end in a Chinese society* Ajb to the Utopists, they iorget 
that we are placed here below, not to create human nature, but to 
carry it forward; they forget that all the elements of human 
activity, individual property, riches, &c., are in themselves neither 
good nor evil : they are instruments with which we may do good cr 
evil. We should anathematize none of them ; we should find out 
how to direct them aright And as for the moralists, the nhilo- 
sophioal writers, who would b^;in by tiunsforming the inward man 
— they forget that ^e labouring man, who worits fourteen or sixteen 
hours a day for a bare subsistence, with no security for the morrow's 
existence but the labour of his hands, has not time to read and 
reflect, even if he knows how to read — ^he drinks and sleeps. It is 
very difficult to find the vJbi consistaX^ of the lever of Carlyle, 
Emerson, and iJI the noble minds which resemble them, to act on 
the Glasgow weaver, the cam.ut of Lyons, or the Gallician serfl 

And yet the sufeige, the progress of industry, the increase of 
comfort, the oo*partiiership of labour with intelligence and capital, 
all these are good, all these will enter into the future, either as the 
application or the consequence of the great democratic idea which 
guides the world. The evil is that each of us having discovered one 
face of the polygon, one a&}x>ct of the human problem, endeavours to 
substitute it for the entire problem; it is that we persist in 
endeavouring to amend the details^ without troubling ourselves about 
the principle which governs them. It is that we all, while 
endeavouring to perfect the instruments and to multiply, as I may 
say, the materials of life, resemble the economist, who should think 
he had assured the physical well-being of nations by teaching them 
how to increase production, without in any way providing for the 
just distribution of the produce. The threads which should form the 
social web, become like lost spider's threads, crossing against each 
other in the air, and at length carried away by the wind. 

I have often dreamed of a state of things in Europe when every 
loving and devoted soul, convinced of the necessity of a creed of 
fusion — of a general doctrine that might correspond with the now 
undeniable movement that is hurrying Europe, and with Europe the 
world, towards new destinies — should act upon the duties imposed by 
such a conviction. Instead of all these associations organized for one 
special branch of teaching, or of activity, and which are now separate, 
strangers to each other, not only in different countries, but in the 
bosom of the same coimtry — often even of the same town— there 
should be one great pMlosophical— -I might say relijrious— association, 
to which all these secondary associations should be united, as 
branches to the parent stem ; each brin^g to the centre the results 
of its labours, of its discoveries, of its views for the future. Instead 
of all these academies, universities, lectureships, etc., without mission, 
programme, or extended views— and in which, as if to engraft doubt 

* The standing-place. 



and anarchy upon instruction itself, a materialist professor of medicine 
jostles a mystic metaphysician, and a course of individualist political 
economv follows a course of history or public laws based on the prin- 
ciple of association — there should be one real apostolate of know- 
ledge, starting from the small number of fundamental truths hence- 
fortn secured to the human race by the evidence of a few men of 
genius, but still needing to be made popular. The balance-sheet of 
our acquirements would soon be struck ; and this balance-sheet being 
synthetically drawn up, the solution of the programme we are all 
seeking would not long remain undiscovered. 

At present we are very far from any such Council of the intellects 
of Europe. But methinks the time is come to remind those men 
who desire the general good, of a few simple fundamental principles, 
which tJiey are in danger of for^^etting while earned away by 
secondary questions and by party spirit 

The 8uff!rage, political securities, progress of industry, arrangement 
of social organization,— all these thmgs, I repeat, are not democracy ; 
they are not the cause for which we are endued ; they are its means, 
its partial applications or consequences. The problem of which we 
seek the solution is an educational problem ; it is the eternal problem 
of human nature ; only at every great era, at every step we ascend, 
our starting-point changes, and a new object, beyond that which we 
have just attained, is brought within our vision. 

We wish man to be better than he is. We wish him to have more 
love, more feeling for the beautiful, the great, and the true ; that the 
ideal which he pursues shall be purer, more divine ; that he shall feel 
his own dignity, shall have more respect fofr his immortal soul. We 
wish him to have, in a iaiih. freely adopted, a Pharos to guide him, 
and we would have his acts correspond to that faith. 

On this object being proclaim^, democracy says to us — *^ If you 
wish to attain it, let man commune as intimately as possible with tiie 
greatest possible number of his fellows.'' It enliu^es upoai these 
words of Jesus — IVhen three or more of yoti are oseemMed in my name^ 
the spirit of truth and of lone shall descend upon you. It bids us — 
'* Endeavour all to unite. Invite all to the banquet of life. Throw 
down the barriers which separate you. Suppress all the privileges 
which render you hostile or envious ; retain only those of intelligence 
and morality. Make yourselves equal, as far as it can be done. And 
this, not only because human nature has everywhere the same rigJUs^ 
but because you can only elevate men by elevating man ; by ndeing 
our conception of life, which the spectacle of inequiQity tends to lower. 
All inequality brings after it a proportional amount of tyranny ; 
wherever there has been a slave, there has also been a master ; both 
distorting and corrupting, in all those who see them, the idea of life. 
This idea can only be pure and complete when, taken in all its 
aspects, it offers nothing abject, nothing vicious, nothing maimed. 
The Spartans diverted education from its true purpose, and con- 
demned their republic irreversibly to death on the day when, to 
teach their children temperance, they showed them a drunken Helot ; 
as we divert it from its purpose when, to teach the inviolability of 
life, we show to our youth an assassin slain upon the scaffold by 
society. When all men shall commune together m reverence for the 
family and respect for property, through education and the exercise 
of a political function in Uie state, the family and property, the 
fatherland and humanity, will become more holy than they now are. 
When the arms of Christ, even yet stretched out on the cross, shall 
be loosened to clasp the whole numan race in one embrace — when 
there shall be no more pariahs nor brahmins, nor servants, nor 
master, but only Tnm^-we shall adore the great name of God with 
much more love and faith than we do now." 

This is democracy in its essentials ; all other is a petty revolt, a 
reaction ; ablb perhaps to destroy, but impotent to reconstruct I 
know no one bold enough, corrupt enough, to protest against such a 
programme. But if this programme is indeed that of aemocracy, is 
It that of the majority of democrats ? Are they, generally speaking, 
on a level with their cause in their starting-point, or in the object 
they aim at ! I think not ; and I propose to show this by review- 
ing the principal schools which guide the movement It may be 
well, after fifty years of struggles, of victims, and of sacrifices, to con- 
sider a little where wo are ; to reconnoitre the ground well, and to 
examine whether we have not chanced to go astray. 

II. 
The ideas which have long agitated the camp of democracy, may, 
if maturely considered, be classed under two great doctrines ; which 
again may be summed up in two words — Rights knd Duties. Their 
varieties are numerous : the seeming varieties still more so. Schools 
which start from the same point and profess to have the same object, 
terminate, some in a new despotism, others in anarchy ; some in the 
re-enthronement of obsolete faiths, others in vague and mystic 
aspirations after an indeterminate future ; but all are, in one way or 
another, connected with the doctrine based upon the rights of the 
human indifMuaif or with that which is derived from something 
superior to all individuids, superior to society itsell The former 
doctrine still rules throughout the ranks of denocracy : it has 
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Utibert^ reigned Tmdkputed in England and Ameiioa, uncotttested 
save by a few eminent writers, who are little followed.* The second, 
ftoSre recent, 9xA numerically weak, haa^ neyertheless, since 1830, 
Mj|ned> over aU the purest and .choicest minds -of the continent, 
r^lik it is destined to triumph, and to orgaidse demoen^y under 
its colours, becMUBe it starts frmcL a religious point of view inaccessible 
to the former. This is sufficient to explain the spirit in which these 
thoughts will be written. I shall need all the toleration, all the 
habit of free discussion which distingmshes Enslish readers; for, 
in examining the school which reposes, on ii^dwM/wd rightg, 1 shall 
diock many ideas accepted by the majority of democrats ; and shall 
be opposed to illustnous names whose principles are generally 
regaided as unassailaUe. But the question is too serious for the 
necessity of examining it and discussing it £reely under every 
phase not to be allowed. 1 have said that democracy is, above all, 
an educoHonal prohlemy and as the value of all education depends on 
the truth of the principle upon which it is based, the whole future 
of democracy is engaged in tnis question. No one can wish that it 
be lightly treated. No one can fail to perceive the importance of an 
explanation of the views embraced these fifteen years by many 
enlightened men in France, Italy, and Germany. It is only by 
a clear statem^it of all the ideas, all the solutions, «nd all the 
aspirations which exist within our party, that we can hope to arrive 
at truth. 

The doctrine which takes individual rights for its starting-point 
has played, especially in the last sixty years, an important p»art, 
hi^ily beneficial to humanity. Arising, or, more correctly speaking, 
reduced to a formula, at a tmie when the religious life of nations 
was still in great measure subject to colleges of priests of whatsoever 
description, their political Hie to governments of whatsoever descrip- 
tion, their intellectual life to censois, and their industrial life to 
revenue officers ; it has struck down, destroyed, or undermined idl 
these. It has conquered — whether morally or actually is of little 
importance, for every moral conquest must sooner or later become 
actual — ^liberty of conscience, political securities, and freedom of the 
press ; recently it has conquered free trade. Here is a great and 
noble part in the history of the world, which can never be denied to 
this doctrine. But the important question for democracy is not 
there. Is that enough ? Are all these conquests the end^ or are they 
not rather the means to enable us to attain the end ? And if this is 
so, can the principle of the Ego^ of individual right, if laid down as 
the basLs oi our moral and political education, can it, I say, guide 
man, can it associate men for that end, for those ulterior conq^aests 1 
That is the question. Whoever examines things at sU seriously, 
will perceive that the doctrine of individual rights is essentially and 
in princi^e only a great and holy protest in favour of human 
liberty against oppression of every kind. Its value, therefore, is 
purely negative. It is able to destroy ; it is impotent to found. It 
IS mighty to break chains ; it has no power to knit bonds of co- 
operation and lova 

Suppose you have before you men« free, emancipated, conscious of 
their faculties, acquainted with their righto, with God's universe open 
before them. What use will they make of their liberty ? In what 
way will they employ their feiculties ? Whither and how will they 
direct their march ] Is not this question — the^tal question for the 
human creature — still untouched ? The doctrine of rigJUs has given 
men ability to act ; but what will now be their action ? Is not this 
the problem of which we are seeking the solution ? 

Suppose you have before you nations strong and great, freed from 
all the fetters which prejudices, class interesto, or the hostHe ambi- 
tions of a few reigninc families had cast around them. What use 
will they make of meir freedom of action? WiU tiiey eetabhsh 
their nationality upon broad and active sympathies with truth, 
beauty, and justice, or will they wrap themselves up in a narrow 
nationalism ? Will they strive to encroach upon the nghte of others, 
to absorb, to mono^cuise all power? Will they perceive that 
national and international life ought to form only two manifestations 
of one and the same principle, the love of what is good ? Will they, 
in a wordy take as their motto, the weakening of M which is not awr- 
selves; or, Amelwraiwn of all by all; the progress of each for the 
advantage of all. 

This is the question which democracy desires to solve ; for 
democracy is not the mere liberty of all, but Government freely con- 
sented to by all, and acting for all. What the worid thirsts for at 
present is — whatever some may B&j'-rattthority. All ite insurrections 
are directed, not against the idea of power, but against the parody of 
that idea, against a phantom authority, a lifeless shape, henceibrth 
barren and incapable. We desire to be guided ; only we wish the 
best and wisest among us to be our guides. We desire to be 
associated as closely as possible in a common union in pursuit of a 
common object ; only we wish this union to be freely accepted, tius 
object not to be a feagmentary object, the object of a single class or 
part And for from delighting, as so many believe, or pretend to 

• Carlyle in England ; Emerson in America, 



believe, in disor^anizatioii or anarchy, democracy-^like the worid. 
whose moving spirit it is at present — thirsts for unity { but, inspired 
by bitter experience, it declares tbai henceforth no uni^ is poaaible 
where an artificial ineouality reigns ; where a spirit of domination 
on the one kand^ and of distrust and reaction on the other, prevent 
all community of ideas, and parcel out humanity into distinct classes 
by giving them different interests. 

"ime doctrine of individual righto is so incompetent to solve the 
question as I have here laid it down, that it is terrified at the idea 
of government Ite supporters regiurd government as a necessary 
inconvenience, to which they submit on condition of giving it as 
little power as possible. In their theory, government, reduced 
nearly to the mnctions of a police constable, deprived of every 
initiative, has no mission but to prevent It is there to repress crime 
and violence ; to secure to every individual the exercise of his righto 
against any brutal attack of his neighbours — ^nothing more. And 
lest, seduced by the sweeto of the powers deposited in ito hands, it 
should attempt to overstep these narrow bounds, they surroimd it 
with suspicion, with mistrust, with hostile local powers ; they devote 
their whole study to or^nise a system of guarantees against ite 
possible encroachmente. Here is^ properly speaking, no society ; 
nothing but an aggregation of individuals, bound over to keep the 
peace, out for the rest following their own individual objecto ; Laissez 
fairs, laissez passer, is the formiua of the schooL 

This is not the ideal we seek ; no, certainly, it was not to attain 
the ignoble and immoral every on>e for himself that so many great 
men, holy martyrs of thought, have shed, from epoch to epoch, firom 
century to century, the tears of the soul, the sweat and blood of tiie 
body. Beings of devotedness and love, they laboured and suffered 
for something higher than the individual ; for that Humanity which 
ought to be the object of all our efforts, and to which we are all 
responsible. Before a generation which scorned or persecuted them, 
they calmly uttered their prophetic thoughte ; with an eye fixed on 
the horizon of future times, speaking to that collective heing which 
ever lives, which ever learns, and in which the divine idea is pro- 

fressively realised ; for that city of the human race,* which alone, 
y the association of all intellects, of all loves, and of all forces, can 
accomplish the providential design that presides over our creation 
here below. We are all responsible to and for one another. We all 
live for others ; the individual for his fiunily, the family for ito 
country, the country for humanity. We all seek the law of our Hfe, 
and with us (as in all that existo), the law of the individual is dis- 
covered only in the law of the species. We are aU climbing a 
pyramid, whose base embraces the earth, and whose point rises 
towards God : the ascent is slow and painful, and we can accomplish 
it only by joining all our hands, by aiding ourselves with our united 
strength, by closing up our ranks, like the Macedonian phalanx, 
when any of us fall exhausted by fatigue. Herein, in this necessity, 
Hes the legitimacy of democracy, of ito aspirations after the emanci- 
pati(m, the elevation, the co-operation of all : herein, also, lies the 
secret of ite inevitable power — inevitable as the accomplishment of 
the designs of God. 

But if from these heights, where all human desires become puri- 
fied, where the efforte by which we strive to transform the medium 
in which we live receive a religious consecration, you bring demo- 
cracy down to the narrow arena of individual tendencies, giving it 
mere individual righto for weapons, and a mere theory of liberty for 
ito aim, without a higher common rule of action, you change ito eJl- 
embracing, all-sanctilying nature into a something reactionary and 
hostile, you destroy ito oreanic thought, ito eminently social 
instincts, ito thirst for genenuf education, for belief and for unity of 
direction, to substitute for these a nameless species of peaceful 
anarchy, in which man will begin by the worship of individuality, 
and will fall by degrees into the abysses of egotism. And in the 
meantime you excite, and in some measure justify, the terrors and 
repugnance of the society you are desirous to gain over ; you 
unconsciously sow hatred ; you alienate from us many superior 
mindsjt who think democracy barren, godless, and consequently im- 
potent. 

I am aware that many who adopt the doctrine I am refuting will 
be astonished at the consequences 1 deduce from it They dream of 
the future much as I do ; they examine their own hearts, and find 
that they are ready to devote themselves for others, for the 
future prospecte of humanity; for the development of social 
instincto, for all that I declare to be the final aim of democracy. 
These men are better than their doctrine : their heart is better than 
their head ; it feels the collective life of humanity — it communes with 
it ; that feeling hurries them into a practice which contradicto their 
theory. But what assurance have they that others will do what they 

* CivUas generis hunuini ; the expression of all great men from Tacitus 
to Dante {De Monarckia), from Danto to Bacon. 

t -B.gr., Thomas Carlyle, a democrat by every instinctive tendency, denies 
democracy a future, because he confounds it with the school I am 
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do ? We have to do here^ not with the actions of individuals, we 
have to test the value of a principle to be our guide in general 
education ; we have to do with the influence which that principle 
may exerdse on men already more or less corrupted by an education 
received under the state of things we desire to aboUsh, or by a total 
absence of education. 

Yon speak, some will say to me, of unity of belief, and consequently 
of education ; you condemn our distrust our system of guarantees, 
our theory of liberty. Would you entrust the national education to 
the existing j^wers ! Would you entrust to societies founded on 
privilege, the initiative of future progress ? ' And ought we, for fear 
of anarchy, to incur the risk of despotism 1 

Qod forbid ! The struggle for liberty is as sacred as human 
individuality : maintain it to the last Wherever ^vemment — 
corrupt or behind the age—has no true educational mission, beware 
of giving it one : surround yourselves with guarantees, so long as you 
can do no better. Only do not elevate into a final theory that 
which is but a sad temporary necessity ; do not limit the problem to 
a mere overthrowing of obstacles. We are clearing the ground in 
order to raise a new edifice. We need liberty, as much to fulfil 
a duty as to exercise a right ; we must retain it. But if you give to 
your political education a higher religious principle, hberty will 
become what it ought really to be — the abihty to choose between 
various means of doing good ; i^ you enthrone it alone, as at once 
means and end^ it will become what some jurisconsults, copying 
paganism, have defined it to be — the right to use and to abuse. iR 
will lead society first to anarchy, afterwards to the despotism which 
you fear. 

Suppose the rights of one individual temporarily opposed to those 
of another, how will you reconcile them, except by appealing to 
something superior to all rights ? Given the right to increase their 
wealth, recognised in all, how will you solve, without appealing to 
another principle, the great and persistent question between the 
workman and the manufacturer his employer? Suppose an indi- 
vidual revolting against the bonds of society : he feels nimself strong, 
his inclinations, his faculties, call him to a mth other than the 
common ; he has a right to develop them, and he wages war against 
the community. Consider well, what argument can you oppose to 
him consistenUy with the doctrine of rights 1 What right have you, 
from the mere fact that you are a majority, to impose upon 
him obedience to laws which are not in harmony with his individual 
rights and aspirations? Rights arc equal for all, society cannot 
have one more than an individual How, then, will you prove to 
that man that he ought to confound his own will with the will of 
his brethren? By imprisonment? By the scaffold? That is to 
say, wherever society has not given education, by violence. Suppose 
one of those solemn crises wuch threaten the life of a country, and 
call for the active dcvotedness of ,all its sons — a foreign invasion, a 
violent attempt to substitute a tyranny for the fundamental laws of 
the stete — some great and indispensable progress to be won for a 
suffering class, is it in the name of rights that you will call on 
the citizen to dare martyrdom ? Is not the first of rights the right 
of life ? You have taught him that society was constituted for 
the sole purpose of securing to him hie rights ; and now you demand 
of him to sacrifice them all — to suffer, to die for the safety of 
his country — for the progress of a class which perhaps is not 
even his own ! No ; he will calculate the risks and the chances of 
success, and act accordingly ; or he will declare himself a cosmo- 
polite — will say — as, in fact, has been often said — " Uhi bene, ibi 
patria ! "» he will carry his at his shoe-sole, and you will have 
no right to address to him a single reproach. The man has only 
been logical — consistent with the principle of the education you 
have given him. 

A]aB ! what an historical commentary could I, the native of 
an enslaved country, append to the words I have just written ! 
How much devotedness nave I seen fade at the breath of adversity 
in the last fifteen years ! How bitterly have I often repeated, while 
contemplating these living ruins, the verse of Shakspeare — 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 

Young men had risen, burning with youth and pride, indignantly 
shaking off the chains imposed on their intellect, on their conscience, 
on all their faculties, and swearing they would fight and suffer 
unrestingly for the national cause. But without a firm belief in the 
duty of devoting themselves to the general cause, without a religious 
conception of human ^ life, urged by the spirit of reaction and 
the instinct of their violated rights, rather than by a social inspira- 
tion, how could they keep their promise? Two or three years' 
struggle exhausted those strong resolutions. Exile and persecution 
took out all the bright colours of the flog they had followed, instead 
of giving it the socredness of misfortune. Disappointed hope filled 
them with a barren bitterness ; and at every abandonment, at every 
desertion, they said to themselves — " Why struggle for beings so 



* Where I am well off, there is my country. 



eorruft ? *' — ^not seeing that it is because men are corrupt that 
we should strive to change them. By degrees they allowed them- 
selves to be influenced, to be ruled by the atmosphere which 
surrounded them ; thev b^an to reckon what l^ey lost in the 
struggle ; they found that, for the uncertain gain of a few rights 
witWield, they risked the loss of their material career — of life 
itself, the source of all rights. Scepticism seized them, enchained 
them with its serpent coils. When it had subdued them, it trans- 
formed itself into egotism. Thus, saddest of all sad sights, I 
saw them die the death of the soul. Those only who, taking up 
the cross of suffering and struggle, had calmly bidden adieu to 
individual life, to its joys, its cureams, its azure hopes, sad but 
resigned, blighted but not crushed by the tempest, remained erect 

^d tell me, when you look at the nations which enjoy more or 
less liberty— tell me, O my Mends in the struggle — whence comes 
this incessant, ever-growing complaint of the people^ of the laborious 
classes, of the millions who toil and suffer ? Is there not here an 
energetic protest against the impotence of that incomplete doctrine 
which makes the individual at once means and end ? Take France, 
for instance. There, for sixty or seventy years, this doctrine has had 
its philosophers, its moralists, its apostles, its warriors, its triumphs ; 
— 1789, 1838. Liberty has been one ; the doctrine of individual 
rights has been incarnated, one may say, in every man. Why do so 
small a number profit by it ? Why have the wrongs of the working 
masses remained nearly the same? Wh3r have the revolutions 
directed by the middle class, by the bourgeoisie, been productive for 
that class alone ? The boui^geoisie fought only for rights ; it has 
remained faithful to its principle, and, its own righto once won, it 
felt no need to extend them. The masses have remained excluded 
from the conc^uest What becomes of rights for those who have no 
pov)er to exercise them ? What becomes of liberty of instruction for 
nim who has no time to learn? — of free trade for him who has 
neither capital nor credit 1 To prevent the doctrine of rights from 
becoming a bitter ironv for this man — and the name of this man is 
million — the middle classes should have thought of abridging the 
hours of labour, of raising wages, of giving a uniform and gratuitous 
education to the multitudes, of bringing the instruments of labour 
within the reach of all, of esteblishing a credit for the talented and 
honest working man. They have not thought of all this. Anld why 
should they have done it? Why should they have limited the 
exercise of their rights for the benefit of others? The lists are 
opened : 'tis enough — let him run the course who can. The men of 
1830 are now called apostetes in France : this is wrong. They have, 
I repeat, only been logical. They honestly opposed the government 
of Charles X., because it was directly opposed to the class from 
which they sprang — ^to their right of thought, every instant violated 
— to the right to a share in the government, which their education, 
their talents, their calling gave them. These rights won, they rested. 
Can you, according to their principley require more of them ! 

A great man, an Englishman, who in his own person sums up all 
the labours of the school, has replied by anticipation in the atfinna- 
tive. He has given to the doctrme of individual right the support 
of a principle which he declares inherent in human nature, and 
which merits a separate examination. 

III. 

Bentham — the distinguished man to whom I alluded at the end of 
my second article — has given to the doctrine which I oppose as 
condemning democracy to impotence, the support of a rrinciple 
which he thought identical with human nature. His critical jpovrcTy 
the multitude of his labours, the universality of the applications ho 
made of the principle, and the clearness of his method — for this, in 
my opinion, is Bentham's great merit — render him, not the founder, 
but the real head of the school. Throughout all its numerous 
transformations — the study of which contains a complete refutotion 
of the principle— St Simonians, Fourierists, Owenites^ Communists, 
are all found to be followers of Bentham. They differ as to the 
employment of the means — as to the organisation which is to ensure 
the triumph of the principle ; but that principle is the same with 
them all — tdility. Man has a right to happiness here below : well- 
being, the greatest pomble happiness, is the object of all individual and 
social labour. 

I know that the theory of rights does not find favour with Bentham 
by name ; but for all who understand the spirit, and not the mere 
dead letter of Bentham, this is evidently only a quarrel with the 
word, or, to speak more correctly, a quarrel with the manner in 
which rights were understood when he began to write. Those wei-e 
the times of Bkckstone : the right spoken of, by whatever name it 
was called, natural or other right, was a something indefinite, 
malleable, which was identified with I know not what primitive, 
unwritten contract between the nation, the aristocracy, and tbe 
monarch. And he, the man of written law, a mind fond of codifying 
in the smallest detail— he who very justly denied the existence of 
that contract, and who considered the legislation and or^tnisation of 
society radically bad, was irritated l>tj'|hft^^ W^l^C9^0§¥t 
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somewlieie called it the greatest enemy of reason. But, ascending to 
a more elevated sphere than that of Blackstone, or of any otner 
temporary application of right, the two schools, which I have called 
those of Rignt and of Duty, are distinguished precisely hy this, that 
one takes for its starting-point the imimdual man, while the other 
starts from a Collective idea — from the idea of the mission of 
humanity, to trace the path of the individual. 

Bentham's writings recognise no idea superior to the individual ; 
no collective starting-point ; no providential education of the human 
race ; no progress of all towards the realisation of an ideal standard 
of excellence. An understanding more fitted to sound the depths of 
a single idea than to grasp many from an elevated point of view, 
nourished from his tenderest youth with the doctrines of Helvetius, 
evidently devoid of all rdigions sentiment and disinherited of the 
common inspiration of humanity by his contempt for the past — how 
should he have dwelt upon anything but the sensations, or the 
instinctive sympathies and antipathies of the individual ? Bentham, 
then, viewed with regard to his whole tendencies, belongs to that 
philosophy of the last half of the eighteenth century which, in the 
name of individuid feelings and rights, proudly stood forward 
against the falsehoods of a society grown Hfeless, and which, though 
able to destroy what existed, and to throw out promises for the 
future, was powerless to realise them. 

Man^ therif ia a being susceptible of pleasure and of pain. To seek the 
former and avoid the latter is the law of his being ; to calculate well, his 
vMom, Society may facilitate and guarantee to him many pleasures, 
it may avoid for him many paints : its object is to organise every ihmg 
vrUh a view to the areatest happiness principle for aU. In this way the 
pvhUc interest wiUbe identified with private interests. The acts from 
whi^ the greaiest number of pleasures are derived wiU be virtuous, those 
which produce most pain wilfbe vicums. This, if I am not mistaken, 
is a dry, crude, but faithful enunciation of the doctrine of Bentham 
— and of two-tiiirds of the democrats of the day — in its essence. 

Its completeness as to knowledge of human nature, its omission of 
all the finest, noblest, most elevated capacities of our soul,* its 
forgetfulness of the supreme law of the 'collective world — the con- 
tinual progressiveness of thought, — the very vagueness of this 
word utility, which receives a different interpretation from every 
incUvidual, and according to time and place — are things with which 
I have here nothing to do. The powerlessness of the principle to 
produce the social transformation which we all invoke is the point 
to which I wish to draw the attention of my fellow-labourers. A 
complete estimate of a man like Bentham cannot be even sketched in 
two or three pages. 

Now, I can understand that in face of a society founded on 
privilege, organised with a view to a monopoly of enjoyment by the 
minority, one should say as a protest : — "No: society ought to see to 
the well-being of aU" To have said this boldly, and without reserva- 
tion, is the glory of Bentham. But to come to a party which 
assumes to found a future, which in its convictions is alreaay eman- 
cipated from all veneration of privilege and monopoly, which 
demands from its chiefs an educational principle for the society to 
come : to say to such a party — " Teach utility, the love of pleasure, and 
the abhmrence of pain," — ^this is what I own I cannot understand. 

What ! we desire to be a reforming, renovating party ; we are 
bound to be more noble, more high-minded, more virtuous — ^for 
thence alone we can derive the legitimacy of our efforts — ^than the 
men of the party we oppose ; we complain that at every step we 
meet with egotism ; we deplore the systematic warfare to which 
unbridled competition, without any higher regulating principle, has 
reduced society ; we are continually speaking of mitemisation, 
association, and love ; and to remedy these evils, to realise an ideal 
superior to that which now exists, we seek our weapons in the 
arsenal of the enemy : we say, " That flag under which the heaH of the 
privileged classes has become narrow, withered, and sterile, shall be ours; 
we wUierUarge U, so that it shall cover us all with its shade ! ^' 

To attain our object we must go back to principle : must re-attach 
the nations, which now go about groping their way in empty space, 
to the laws of progress, to humanity, to Qod ; we must raise the now 
fallen moral sense, must revive a sentiment of duty in the heart of 
these men now sunk into calculating machines ; we must hold out 
a worthy object to our thinking youth, who, bom in the midst of 
ruins, fall so soon into doubt and discouragement ; we must re-con- 
stitute the moral existence of man by enthusiasm and love : the old 
existence founded on privilege and mequaJity is now only dust and 
ashes. And shall we pretend to do this, and to get men to follow us, 
/by saying to them, " Weigh pleasure and pain in the balance, and 
choose between them ? " 

Let us see : it is certainly the present time that we are forced 
to take for our starting-point It is no new-bom generation, start- 
ing from beneath the mantle of Bentham, giftecT with his good 
intentions, warmed by his Utopian philanthropy, that we have 
to teach. No ; it is the world which swarms around us — suffering, 

♦ See Bentham's " Table of the Springs of Action." 



enjoying, competing, coveting, envying : it is the existing society, 
with its masters, its servants ; its men who have everyming, and 
its men who have nothing. You have, on the one side a minority 
which possesses by right of inheritance, by aristocratic tradition, all the 
elemenfcs of wealth — land, capital, machines; on the other side, 
the majority, possessing only its hands, its power of labouring, and 
reducea to hire this out on the terms imposed by tiie former, on 
pain of death by fEmune. And to these two classes, you, who 
would transform society, present the word utility, tjie greatest 
possible well-being. How will you reconcile these coi^icting 
interests ? The utility of the landowner is to sell his com for 
the highest possible price — the utility of the manufacturer is to 
produce the most at the least possible expense. What suits the 
one is monopoly, the prohibitory system : what suits the other . 
is the lengthening of the day of labour, and the greatest possible 
diminution of wages. How will you, without samfices and pri- 
vations, reconcile these two utilities with that of the workman, 
which requires not only the assurance of an abundant return for 
his labour, and the acquisition of hours in which to develop his 
intellectual and satisfy his moral faculties; but which must in- 
evitably urge him to seek a progressively increasing share of the 
profits with his employer ? There is clearly no question lua« of 
a balance, of something correlative in matter of interest The 
question is one of concessions and privations on the one hand — 
of gain on the other. By what arguments will you convince the 
former that for them utility consists in sacrificing a part of their 
enjoyments ? By placing before them, you will say, the security 
they will thus acquire for the remainder ; for if they refrise to do 
this^ they will run the risk of losing the whole by a commercial 
crisis, by a famine, by an insurrection of the working classes. I 
know it well ; but, honestly, do you think the uncertain future 
has much sha^ in the calculations of the individual? Do you 
think the vague prospect of the scaffold has prevented many 
assassinations ? Do you think the prospect of a future revolution 
enters much into the calculations of the statesman who upholds 
a despotic government? Have we ever seen the fear of a glut 
hinder many traders from throwing their goods into newly-opened 
markets ? No ; man in general calculates his utility for the dura- 
tion of his own life ; he willingly repeats for his private behoof 
the sa3dng of the diplomatist — "Aftfr me the deluge;'* or if he goes 
so far as to notice a black spot rising on the horizon, he says to 
himself—^ Let us wait and see ; if tne storm come, we will then 
look to it" 

You have—the example has been quoted already, but to me 
it appears striking— -you have an inheritance to divide. Divide it, 
says the system by the voice of Bentham, so that the subsistence of 
the rising generation shall be secured ; the pains of disappointed 
expectation shall be prevented, and the equalisation of fortunes 
promoted. How so, pray ? What measures will you take, so that 
in this country where I write, there shall be no disappointed 
expectation either on the side of the eldest bom, or of younger sons ? 
How contrive in any country that there be no disappointed expecta- 
tion on the part of the generation that is passing away, or tiiat 
which is rising up ? 

I know that there will be loud outcries against this : the utility, it 
will be said, that we have in view is the general utility ; it embraces 
future generations. The landed proprietor, the head of a manu- 
factory, must feel that the question concerns not their interest, but 
that of all ; the first- bom will not think his expectation disappointed 
because an injustice has not been committed : man should aesire, as 
far as possible, not his own well-being, but equality of well-being. 
^umldf And why? Do you not see that you are appeiding to 
another principle ?--to a religious principle ? Do you not see that 
you have invoked something superior to all the individualities that 
constitute your society, something superior to all the laws tiiat you 
can promulj^te in the name of umity — viz. Justice ? 

Again it is said. Justice and Utility are identical : Justice is the 
idea— Utility is its symbol^ its outward sign. By preaching the 
latter, then, we by implication preach the principle. Yes ; Justice 
and Utility are identical to the world, but not to the agent; in t^eir 
final, but not in their intermediate results. ' In the eyes of all who 
can penetrate ^reat historical events, the Crusades stmck the first 
blow at feudalism ; they were providentially directed to further the 
progress of humanity. Does this prove that the thousands of 
embers who fell by famine and the sword in Hungary and Greece, 
before they could Kiss the dust of the tomb of Jesus, reaped any 
earthly advantaj^ on their way ? The fall of the Roman Empire, 
again, was providentially an advance in the progress of the species ; 
in the only way in which they then could draw near each other, the 
north and south of Europe came into contact, and by their shock 
prepared the way for a vaster world than the Latin world. Can we 
say that the millions of Italians, pillaged, cmshed| enslaved by those 
who were then called Barbarians, would not have had a right to pro- 
test in the name of Utility against the law of circumstances which 
imposed martyrdom upon tl^W?)jgjflJg{53^y^^\^|Ji^|V2^ 
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material and moral well-bem^, is always the last consequem^ of a 
great revolution, of a creat justice accomj^lished ; but how many 
tears, how much bloodshed, how manj sacrifices, to attain it ! The 
instinct of human responsibilityy the instinct of Justice, may induce 
a people to sacrifice one or two generations on the field of battle, or 
in the slower and less brilliant martyrdom o| ciyil struggle, of moral 
suffering ; but who will say to it : " In the name of thy own advantage^ 
sac^rifice thyself! m the name of thy toeH-beingy die ? " 

The obstinacy with which men pcrseveringly cling to an idea, 
often to a word, when once adopted, has something in it astonishing ; 
one would sa^ that, like the shipwrecked mariner in the immensity 
of ocean clinging to a firatgment of wood, as to a plank of safety, so 
the human mind, struck with fear of falling into the void gulf of 
scepticism, seeks to make of that word, of that fragment of an 
idea, a plank to which to ding. I have known souls eminently 
religious, whose every feeling was stamped with the poetry of faith ; 
whose every thought was an aspiration after infinitude — persevere, 
perhaps in consequence of a reaction against the Qod sectarians had 
painted to them, in denying God, and in making of the great and 
beauteous universe a lifeless machine ; a huge body without soul, 
floating over the abyss of annihilation, between Chance and Fatality. 
I have many times met with utilitarians in theory — sincer^ ardent, 
enthusiastic — who accepted all our belief in duty, in sacrifice, in a 
collective advance on the great paths of progress, and saying to me — 
" That is what we desire" without seeming even to suspect they had, 
speaking logically, no right to do so ; that they could not spring 
&om individual advantage to general utility without introducing into 
their theory a third term — superior to the former two — which is not 
in it, and which, if introduced into it, would break it to pieces. 
Their heart taught them better than their understanding ; or rather, 
their understanding had, without acknowledging it, long since 
abandoned a theory too lightly adopted : the word alone remained 
with them ; and that word annoyed and fascinated them by turns ; 
that word persecuted them like Frankenstein's monster, demanding 
of them a soul ; they wanted to give it ours ; they would willingly 
have introduced Plato, the man ''who talked nonsense,'' into 
Bentham. They a^^ted like our neo-Cati^olics, who seek to introduce 
Liberty beneath the infallible mitre of the Eoman Catholic Papacy. 

But, let me conjure you my fidends, think what you do. Here 
the question ia not of you, but of all ; — of those now living, with 
their corrupt inclinations, their want of moral vitality — of those who 
shall come into life, a tablet virgin of aU impressions, a white leaf 
without written characters, calling on you for a Principle of educa- 
tion. And this principle of education can only be a definition of 
hwman Ufe, Is li& a sensation, a succession of sensations ? or is it 
one finite manifestation of the eternal Idea whidi is developing 
itself progressively through temporary forms ? Is it a simple fac^ 
without antecedents or consequences ? or is it a duty to be fulfilled ? 
Is it the search for happiness here below ? or is it the accomplish- 
ment of a mission — the search for, and successive realisation of the 
ideal, of the divine Thought which presided at our birth, at the 
birth of those milliards of worlds that roll harmoniously around us 
and are destined to form a concord of which we shall gradually 
leam another and another note as we advance ? Will you say to 
the young, will you say to your children—" CakulaU pleasures and 
pains ? " or willyou repeat to them that beautiful saying of one of 
our j)arty*— " There is hU one sole virtue in the world— the eternal 
sacriffice of self? " Will you entrust their young spirits to llie barren, 
godless formula of interest ; or will you explSn to tliem that great 
saying of Jesus — Let him who would he the first among you makehirn- 
self the servant of all? This is what you are called on to determine. 
But, in deciding, forget yourselves. Look to men such as you have 
them in general around you. Do not — ^because you live witii our 
life ; because, unknown to yourselves, you breatiie the morning 
breeze of the day that is about to dawn— do not pretend that afl 
which is found at the bottom of your heart arises spontaneously in 
the hefixt of the millions. Do not say, because you are ready to see 
your utility in martyrdom, that tjie Glasgow "M^orkman and his 
master, the Irish labourer and the middleman, the child who works 
in the mine and he who with a rod prevents him firom falling 
asleep, will not find theirs elsewhere. Martyrdom ! Your theory is 
disinherited of it It cannot impose it on the individual in the 
name of his well-being. Jesus is unintelligible to it ; Socrates, if it 
be at all consistent, must seem to it like flie nonsense-talking Plato, 
a sublime fooL There was, at the bottom of his cup of hemlock, 
something more than a calculation of pleasure or a disappointed 
expectation. 

What I am about to say does not appear very scientific, but I could 
wish people womld subnut to take the answer to the problem from 
the words of any good mother to her child. There, in that primitive 
instruction dictated by love, and in which God reveals himself by 
sudden illuminations that are worth many volumes — there, I think, 
will be found the condemnation of the principle of utility as the 
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basis of education. Mothers know, and we also know it, that if 
happiness here below were the object of life, our world would be but 
a sad failure. 

The life of man is a joumev, the end of which is elsewhere. Like 
the flower, it has its root in the earth, and must force it way through 
its element to blow in a subtler element — air. Pain and pleasure, 
happiness and unhappiness, are the incidents of the journey. The 
wind blows, the rain falls, the traveller fastens his cloak, seto his hat 
on firmly, and prepare for the struggle ; at a later time the storm 
passes off, a ray of sunshine breaks forth and warms his numbed 
limbs: me traveller smiles with pleasure, he thanks God in his 
heart But have the sun and the rain changed the end of the 
journey ? 

Bentham and his school have taken the incident for the object 
To s^eak more correctlv, they have seized one of the results of a 
principle, and have said, " That is the principle itsell** They saw 
that with eveay great moral progress of man, with every great 
conquest of the spirit of association and love in history, uiere 
correfflponded, sooner or later, a material amelioration, an augmenta- 
tion of comfort ; and from this providential fiBust— which is out one 
of the meam of verifying human progress^ and which, I repeat, is 
almost always realised when the immediate agent hsB disappeared—* 
they concluded that we have only to make of this fiu^t the basis and 
the object of life. They begpan the problem at ttie end, and 
attempted to poise the pyramid on its apex. Their conduct some- 
what resembles that ot the child, who maintained that the two 
expressions — to eat to live^ and to live to eat — were identical How 
did they fail to see that, by substituting the fact for the principle, 
they deprived themselves of what alone can produce the fact? — 
that, in order to realise it, a society is needed ready formed and 
immutable, imbued with the principle ?—tha^ settmg out with 
private interest, they must end either oy making egotiste, or by the 
absurdity of pretending that the private interest of the individual is 
realised in the interest of those who shall live after him ?— lastly, 
that one may indeed give an apple or a cake in the evening 
as a reward to the child who has occupied his day industriously cmd 
well ; but that, if one were to think of saying to him, '* Thy object 
is the caJce or the apple" one should run the risk of seeing the child 
rob the neighbours shop or garden as soon as he hoped to do so un- 
discovered ? Here there would be but one reply — repression ; and 
one would say that Bentham instinctively felt this when he 
commenced the series of his labours by organising the Panopticon. 
But what sort of educational principle is mat wmch is founded on 
repression ? 

^o ; it is not by speaking of interest and pleasure, that Demo- 
cracy would remould tne ^lobe ; it is not by a theory of utility that 
we shall make the sufferings of the poorer classes and the urgent 
necessity for a remedy felt by the well-lodged, well-clothed, and well- 
fed dasses. It is possible you may make them think your theory 
very ingenious; but between that and action^ between that and 
devotion, is an abyss which you will never fill. Man, some one has 
said, is quite willing to admire knowledge, but on condition that 
knowledge shall not derange a hair of Ms head. So sweet is careless 
ease by one's paternal hearth, in the midst of smiling faces, when the 
storm blows without, and the drivii^ rain beats against the strcmg 
panes of the window ! 

There were utilitarians, also, about the time of the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Their formula was then panem et circenses — bread 
and amusements ; and under the reign of that formula, accepted by 
the people, Rome, devoured by the gangrene of ^otism, rotted and 
perished. Jesus came. He endeavoured not to save the perishing 
world by analysis. He spoke not of theiir interest to men whom 
interest had degraded. He laid down, in the name of Heaven, some 
unknown axioms ; and these few axioms did change the face of the 
world. A single spark of faith effected what all the schools of the 
philosophers had not even a gilimpse of— a step in the education of 
the human race. 

CHAPTER IV. 

St. Simonianism is no longer to be reckoned among the fractions 
into which our democratic camp is split ; for some years (and in this 
devouring epoch, ever eager to reach the goid, each year is equal to a 
quarter of a centuryX it has been dead, buried, and foigott^ But 
it was the most important, I will venture to say the most advanced 
manifestation of the spirit of new things that breathes through the 
era. It has sown on our soil many more truths, many more lar^e 
and productive ideas, than all the socialist schools which I cited m 
my preceding article. And it was, moreover, in my opinion, the 
boldest and sincerest attempt men have hitherto made to realise in 
practice the fundamental principle of Bentham's idea ; to organise 
society from the point of view of utility , and when it fell — lost in 
those contradictions into which logical consiBten<r|^ irresistibly hurried 
it — it proved to us the impossibility which I have pointed out, of 
producmg the general well-oeinghv setting up individual rights and 
comforts as the object of life. Thus St Simonianism was usehil to 
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tn in its death, as well as in its short but brilliant existence. No 
doubt it may often have deseryed severe blame, but never indiffer- 
ence. And those who had only a smile of contempt for it in its 
development, and who consigned it to complete oblivion after its 
&11, appear to me very fax &om feeling the sanctity of earnest thought, 
and unable to comprehend the signs of the times and the real wants 
of existing humamty. 

What ! I hear it objected— Utilitarianism and St. Simonianism ? 
Bentham and P6re Enfantin ! what an association ! How can you 
class in the same category, how couple in discordant union, the 
practical, positive spirit of the one, and the vague mysticism of the 
other; a pretended religion, and, we might almost say, a juris- 
prudence ; a theory of freedom, and a do^atical despotism ? I am 
about to tell you. But, first, let me pomt out in a few words in 
what the St Simonianist manifestation was truly important Let 
us, now that the danger is past, calmly apj>reciate the good, the noble 
side of tiie school The inferences I wish to deduce from its fall 
will be only tiie more striking. In these sketches, moreover, tlie 
first object of which is to promote, as far as is in my power, a more 
serious consideration of the question of the epoch, to solve which is 
the business of democracy — I could not, without remorse, pass over 
the graves of our dead, of those who died for us, without addressing 
to them a few words of gratitude ; without establishing the fact that 
their world is connected with ours ; that they still survive in us in 
all their better parts. We pass but too (micily at the present day 
from foolish admiration to mgratitude. We often accept, without 
too much examination, the systems which live^ or appear to live ; we 
examine not all the systems which have fjEdlen. With us dea^ is 
equivalent to condemnation. This doctrine, we say, is dead ; there- 
fore it had no right to live. There is something of truth in this ; 
but why should we not say also, — ^this doctrine has lived, therefore 
it had a right to live ? it represented a want, it destroyed an error, it 
stated an essential question, thou^ without solving it] On this 
earth all dies and nothing dies. Forms fall without recovery, but 
there is always something immortal in the idea, in the spirit that 
produces these forms. And it is that something which constitutes 
the great stock of human knowledge ; the arsenal from whence we 
draw our implements to open "our forward path. We must not 
forget this. The vixit^ ohiit — it has lived, it has perished — ^no 
longer satisfies us. How was it enabled to live? Why has it 
penned ? This is what we require to know, under pain of being 
condemned to isolation and doubt of all that preceded us in this 
world. Founded on a sort of religious conviction, St Simonianism 
offiered to our eyes a spectacle exceedingly rare — I would almost say 
unique — of harmony between the thoughts and actions of a numerous 
association, composed of men of powerful intellect, of men in trade, 
and of simple workmen. In an age when the immoral distinction 
between theory and practice is but too often the rule of life ; when 
men of thought and men of action in general stand anxiously apart 
from, each other, when the religious and philosophic question and 
the political question proceed on two parallel lines, the St 
Simonians arose and said : '* We heUeve in what we say, and, conse- 
quently, we wiU not only preach, but practise it" They perceived 
tnat man is only complete through unity of thought and action ; 
that thought is the germ of action, the wide-spreading tree under 
which the generations seek shelter. In the midst of a sceptical race, 
accustomed to the Jesuitism of expediency, smiling at the move- 
ments of enthusiasm, and too often refuting an idea by an epigram — 
they boldly confronted persecution, and, what is still more terrible, 
ridicule ; they did not draw back from the mocking laugh which 
their costume, their rites, and their social household life, drew from 
the Voltairians of Paris ; they even uttered words of peace, when 
brutally stoned by the Catholic populace of the south of France. It 
was a right noble spectacle, which, I own, excited my admiration to 
the highest degree, and which often led me to defend them warmly 
against the accusations lightly cast upon them by men fresh from a 
bsmquet or a court levee, who had not even taken tiie trouble to read 
their writings. This also was in a great measure the secret of their 
strength and of tlieir rapid progress from 1830 to 1832 : tlie people 
found in them what it found nowhere else, what it finds nowhere at 
the present day — convictions and acts ; living hooks^ if I may be 
allowed the expression, and not mere thinkers ; the nucleus of a 
Church, not a mere sect of philosophers. 

They had, I have said, understood Man completed by Theory and 
Practice. They understood him also — and this is the second cause 
of the profound impression they made — complete in the wants which 
agitate him. They sought to embrace the whole man. At tiie 
present day, by dmt of analysing, dividing, and subdividing, the 
unity of man has almost entirely disappearea. As, before the imity 
of God was revealed by Moses, pagan polytheism had broken it up, 
parcelled it out into fragments, making of the One Creator so many 
separate divinities--8o the materialist analysis of modem times, by 
whatever name it is called, has broken up and parcelled out the 
human being into his several faculties. Religion, art, production, 
politics— all these proceed separately, independently, often in 



opposite directions. "I,** says one, "h^ve heaven; what matters 
your earth to me?" f"I<et us agree," says anotlier, "on earthly 
matters ; as td heaven, let each bdieve a^ he pleases." *^ Mai^ is' a 
producing being," says the economist, and jie proposes to himself, as 
the unique, exclusive problem, the augmentation of production ; let 
the a^eifvb die under his labour, provid^ the thing is made. . " Ham" 
cries the socialist, " is a being who consumes," and he busies bimaAif 
only with the distribution of riches. To arrive more speedily 
at absolute equality, he takes away all that stimulates man to 
increase more and more the common fund ; without suspecting that 
he incurs the risk of arriving at equality of indigence, inst^ of 
equality of wealth. Some, in the name of human liberty, organise 
the war of the strong against the weak ; other^ in the name of the 
superiority of what they call the religious principle, allow of progress 
in some branches of human development, and affirm the immutability 
of others. And the issue of all this is a society, which proclaims 
itself indifferent collectively and believing in each of its members ; 
which maintains its right to punish and abdicates its rijght to educate. 
which preaches so/crifice by its religion, enjoyment by its policy, and 
confides the collective . development of the association to simple 
individual liberty. 

The St Simonians felt the radical vice of this society. They felt 
that man is one — religious, artistic, a producer, a consumer ; a peing 
at once free and social ; that the unity of his life depends upon the 
superiority of a dominant Principle, directing all these faculties, all 
these applications of activity ; that if there is any means of making 
him advance, it is by making the entire man advance. They gave a 
solution to the religious question, at the same time as the social, 
industrial, and artistic c^uestions. Tliis solution was in many 
respects, incomplete, and it was false in others ; but the idea of the 
necessity of one solution of all the questions, was taue ; and that 
truth, in the midst of men and of doctrines which at that time 
mutihited human nature at their caprice, was a great step towards 
the future. And indeed those who accepted the solutions of the 
St Simonians felt themselves calmer, more contented, more devoted, 
than in any other school* They felt not that unea&y void which 
torments men's minds at the present day, and prevents them from 
devoting themselves to those reforms of detail irhich their under- 
standings approve. 

Moreover, their system comprehends both the democratic principle 
and the principle of association — ^the one, it is tru^ at the base 
rather than at the summit of the system ; the other, violated by the 
too marked distinction between the hierarchical dasses ; but still 
they were there. The moral, intellectual, and material improve- 
ment of the most numerous and poorest class was explicitly 
assigned as the object of the doctrine ; and by this the merely 
political programme of the liberal party waai transformed into a 
social programme, in which everything was arranged for the people. 
The association of forces and capacities was substituted for that 
impassable theory of free wdiw/Uea cormetition^ which organises war, 
ana leads inevitably to the victo^ of those who have over those who 
have not. From the St Simomans came the first serious attack 
. against an economic system which people still persist in regarding 
as a doctrine ; while it is at bottom only a scientific exposition of the 
existing fact, without value for a better future. And P^ Enfantin 
spoke truly when, proclaiming the dissolution of the society, he said 
to the innovators, ^^Now you will all of you subsist upon fragments of 
our idea." 

There is much St Simonianism, avowed or otherwise, in the 
political economy taught at the present day out of the old official 
school. The formuli^— to each according -to his capacity, to each 
capacUy according to its works—waa indisputably superior to every 
oiner men known. Employment given to merit, and according to 
the special nature of the merit ; rewsu^ according to the importance 
and mfficulty of the work ; this is certainly the point towards which 
we are tending by a slow progressive change. Societ^y, as it exists, is 
ruled in general by the formula, to every one OMording to the class to 
which he belongs; to each class according to the means or capital which 
it possesses. It provides neither for justice nor for the collective 
advantage. It substitutes, so to speak, matter for spirit ; and must 
inevitably break down before the growing power of intellect more 
equally diffused. 

To this, I think, is limited the good contained in St Simonianism, 
and it is quite enough to demand gratitude from us alL By this it 
lived— by this it is indissolubly connected with all the progress 
made since then, and with all that shall be made. Let us now see 
why it died ; died for ev^ as a doctrine and as an attempt at social 
organisation. 

St Simonianism did not perish, as is generally thought, in 
consequence of the exposition Enfantin made of what he called 
its morality. That morality was radically vicious in its principle, 
and hideous in its details. But the decline had begun bciore that 
exposition. Many desertions had already taken place; and, 
moreover, if the germ of death had not already existed in the 
h^art of the doctrine itself t}ie St. Simonians would have repudiated 
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the strange revelation of Enfantin as an individual aberration, 
and saved the socie^ by a change in the hierarchy. The trae 
cause of the death of St Simonianism was its social organisation. 
Bom of the democratic outburst of 1830 — for before 1830 the St. 
Simonians were a mere nucleus of philosophic writers — ^it was false 
to its own origin. It sinned against Liberty, whose breath had 
given it life. Issued fifom a principle, the good of all, it by d^ees 
substituted itself for the principle. Instead of saying aU through the 
people, it contented itself with saying all for the people. Having 
imagined a certain form for the realisation of the principle, it endea 
by confounding that form ¥rith the principle itself, and pretended to 
force humanity into that form as into a frame. It took society in its 
arms, if the expression may be allowed, and endeavoured to trans- 
form it by transporting it into another medium, elaborated, not 
by society itself but by the system. It is the error of all socialists. 
They forget that we are here below to continue humanity and not to 
create it ; and humanity, which desires to walk on its own legs, and 
with full knowledge of all it does, avenges itself by passing on and 
withdrawing its life-breath from the nuAers of Utopias. They all 
die, or will die, of spiritual inanition, shut up in their model 
convents. And thus died St Simonianism, very fortunately for us ; 
I say fortunately, for its death furnishes a new proof that the future 
belongs to us alone ; to those whose sole desire is to place the people 
in a condition to open for themselves the path of progress, beneath 
the eye of God. 

How did St Simonianism come to this? I will answer this 
briefly, guiding mvself in all that follows by the opinion, some- 
where expressed, or a friend whom I honour and love, of M. Pierre 
Leroux. i entirely share his views on that point ; and his opinion 
is doubly precious to me, because it is the opinion of a man who 
was an ardent St Simonian before the schism provoked by the 
morality of Enfantin ; and because it is my object to give mv 
readers not only my ideas but, as often as the occasion offers itself, 
those of the principal democrats of the continent 

Bentham was, in a great measure, the chief inspirer of St Simon : 
utility , the greatest happiness principle, was his starting point ; the 
conciliation of indiviaual witn general interests, — his goaL The 
name of Bentham was cherished by the first who grouped them- 
selves around the chief: some of them endeavoured to make his 
ideas known in contemporary publications. They did not much 
repeat that somewhat vague name utility : like men who would not 
be mere copyists, but who aimed at being improvers, they substituted 
for it the more definite one of production : and they christened by the 
name of the Producteur their own first periodical, anterior to 1830. 
But the fundamental idea, the soul of the system, was the same. 
Utility was their aim, production the means. Like Bentham, the 
writers of the Simonian Productewr concentrated their labours chiefly 
on material interests ; like Bentham also, tiie bearing and tendencies 
of their first writings were rather irreligious and devoid of ideality. 
When at a later period these changed, utility or production did not 
the less remain the dominant idea. Their religion was the religion 
of enjoyment ; they desired less to raise eartii towards heaven, uian 
to bring heaven down to earth ; and there, in fact, their dogma ended. 
Everywhere, in what they somewhat coarsely called the rSidlnlitatum 
of (he flesh, in their appreciation of art and artists, in their theories 
of woman and love, in their valuation of accomplished works, not by 
the purity of the motives or the labour or suffering of the agent, but 
only by the d^;ree of utility produced by them, Bentham's idea, 
more or less disguised, is always visible. I am convinced that those 
who seriously study St Simonianism will not contradict me. 

So Ions as the St Simonians remained in ^e sphere of theoretical 
writers, their task was feimple ; no great practical diflRculties cave the 
lie to their assertions and philanthropic hopes. It was diff^erent 
when, carried away by the impulse of 1830, they attempted to 
become the conquerors and reorganisers of society : then all those 
difficulties rose before them, threatening and imperious. To such as 
proceeded from all the moral wants, from all those vague aspirations, 
indistinct, but inseparable from man, which economical theories can 
never satisfy, — ^they replied by endeavouring to raise themselves to 
the height of a religion. But the impossibility of reconciling general 
and particular interests from the point of view of utUiiy, drew them 
into a path diametrically opposed to tiiat which they had at first 
adopted, and, at length, out oi the stream of humani^. 

After all sorts of attempts, these men, indisputably powerful by 
their intelligence, perceived that should they give as a motive- 
principle to men such as they were, such as they are, the individual 
interest, they would create egotism; and by it, sooner or later, 
usurpation, war, ineauality; resulting in crises insurrections, 
anarchy. They felt thatL by making coUective utih^ the base of 
their edifice, they should be very often forced to sacrifice the rights 
of the individual ; to call upon him, so to speaky to commit suicide 
for the benefit of society ; and consequently to establish a despotism, 
whether in the name of intelligence, or any other name. They 
boldly made their choice, and entered unreservedly on the second 



In their manner of regarding history— which I think very defec- 
tive—that of dividing it into periods of unity, called by them organic 
periods, and critical periods, or periods of liberty, they had already 
learnt to mistrust the eternal element of progress, and to concede 
none but a dissolving activi^ to liberty ; they sacrificed it They 
had found in Plato (Republic) the division of men into men of 
appetites, men of heari;, and men of intelligence ; they adopted this 
division, and made of it their learned or priests, their artisU, and their 
industrials; and (forgetting that above this trinity there is the unity 
— Man, a compoimd of intelligence, of heart, and of appetites) they 
made of them the three classes, I had almost said the three castes, of 
their society. They had conceived the idea; they then were 
naturally the learned, the priests, the only persons capable of realising 
it ; they assigned therefore to themselves and their successors the 
first rank, the direction of society. They foi]got that if the initiative 
of great things often comes from above, the impulse is always given 
from below ; they forgot that if there really exist, by divine right, 
superior capacities, and if it is good that they should govern, it is on 
condition that they shall represent, sum up, and elaborate the 
thought which lives obscurely, confusedly in the masses ; for with- 
out Siat they may be Utopiste, they will never be able to realise. 
They forgot that me visible sign of that communion of thought can 
be found only in the suffrage, in the elective right given to the 
masses; and they broke the oond of union by organising their 
hierarchy from above downwards. They said to themselves — ^we are 
the ministers of €k)d ; the highest capacities will still be such after 
us ; they shall fill up their numbers oy electing one another ; they 
shall govern— and ttds was all their democracy— for the benefit of 
the greatest number ; the inferior capacities, artistic and industrial, 
shall apply their thought in the rauKS assigned by them.* From 
thence to an infallible Papacy there was but one step to take ; they 
were too logical not to take it ; for among all the superior capacities 
there must necessarily be one superior to all : ana they took the 
step. They elected a high priest, a Phs Enmntin, and a sacred 
college around him. It was tne Pope and Cardinals of Catholicism 
over again. Humanly, which has ceased to believe in a Pope and 
Cardinicds, felt no desire to begin again ; it went otherwhere ; and 
the St Simonians, after having shut themselves up in a convent at 
Menilmontant, disappeared from the arena for ever. A short time 
afterwards, the last of the faithful, the forty who accompanied 
Enfantin in his retirement, retained of St Simonianism only the 
primitive motto. Utility, applied only to material interests. At the 
present time they are almost all zealous servants of the government 
of Louis Philippe. Michel Chevalier writes in the DebcSs, V.fifftntin 
directs I know not what railway works.. 

Man does not wish anyone to think for him ; he wishes to have 
the path of thought thrown open to him, so that he may think for 
himself. He demands instructors ; but rejects, and will fdways 
reject, guardians ; from whencesoever they come to him. The St 
Simonians perished, because they forgot this simple truth. We 
have seen by what difficulty they were hurried into that forgeiful- 
ness. We shall see how the same difficulty hurried the S^iaHst 
sdiools which succeeded them into far other errors. 

CHAPTER V. 

I HAVE shown how the St Simonians, having hoisted the standard of 
Utility — of the createst-possible-happiness principle— as the end and 
aim of our earthly life, found themselves, when once placed face to 
face with the two interests, the individual and the coltective, obliged 
to give a prepond^unce to one or the other; how it was the 
collective interest which they chose ; and how, irom one conclusion 
to another, being led to the despotism of authority and the negation 
of human liberty, tiiey finally disappeared ; disowned by Humanity, 
which lives by pw^pfess, and consequently by liberty. Almost at the 
same time (one might almost say m order that the demonstration of 
the impotency of the principle might be complete) Charles Fourier 
was carrying the same standard on a diametrically opposite route. 
With him, also, happiness was the end of human life ; pain, a sign of 
error ; pleasure^ satisfEu^tion, a sign of truth ; interest, the great lever 
of re-organisation. But, more capable of probing an idea to its last 
consequences th^^ of elevating it, by purifying it, to its highest 
expression, to its original source — strong in deteil, but weak in all 
that regards the conception of the unity of humanity— destitute of 
science, disinherited of all poetry of heart, incapable of feeling the 
sacredness of the collective progress of the human race — ^he finished 
by seeing only t^e individual in this world, by adoring liberty 
alone, by laying down to himself, as the only problem of life, the 
means of giving to the individual full and entire satisfaction. It 
matters litUe that he has continually spoken of unity, and tliat he 
has inscribed as a motto at the head of all his works that law of 
attraction which was reduced to a formula by Newton, and the 
possibility of the application of which to the phenomena of the social 
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world had been revealed to him by St. Simon.* His unity will be 
foxmd, bj every one who examines his doctrine to its foundation, to 
be nothmg but the a]^plication of his theory of the individual to aU 
men. His aUraction is not, as it is for us, a sign placed in our hearts 
by Qod to teach us that is only through the harmonized labour of the 
whole great human family towards an end superior to its actual life, 
that we can com|»rehend and apply our law; it is for him but a 
means and a necessity of present plecuure. The idea of a social mission, 
of the d^ty of moral progression, and, consequently, of an authority, 
is entirely foreign to Fourier. He has notmng which represents it 
in the edifice constructed by him with such minute ana laborious 
care. He has no reality of government ; his omniarchs, his kings, 
his emperors, his goddesses,! are mere phantoms — a simple satisfac- 
tion given to the passion of ambition. He knows no religion. 
«< Philosophers have always sought social good in administrative and 
religious innovations : " he applies himself on the contrary, to seek it 
only ''in operations having no connection whatever witii these 
matters, by mdustrial modes." He has no ideal of virtue to pursue : 
he tells you that "for politicians and moralists" (disciples of the 
uncertain sciences^ as he caUs them, the nomense-taUcen oi Bentham) 
" the last hour has sounded." 

What remains, then, for the basis of his society ? What is left to 
this man, who, in the intoxication of what he caUs his discovery, 
deprives himself so lightly of all that has been hitherto t^e subject of 
the labours of humanity ? There remains for him happiness, the 
happiness of the individual ; and know you what he understands by 
happiness ? '< Happiness consists in having many desires, and many 
means of gratifying them." Later on he will tell you that "it 
consists above all in the possession of riches." "After all, are not 
riches the means which guarantee to the individual the liberty 
of satisfying his desires ? " And from step to step, from consequence 
to consequence, Fourier, fascinated, blinded, by his thirst for happi- 
ness, the only end which he recognises in our earthly career — and by 
the worship of Ms idol liberty, the only instrument that he knows by 
which man may attain it—arrives at discoveries^ at rules of social 
management, which his disciples, less bold, endeavour to make us 
forget, which I have not read without a blush upon my brow, and 
which I could not transcribe here without pollution. 

There is in the first part of Goethe's Fatut a scene which almost 
all critics have declared unintelligible ; it is that which represents 
the witches' kitchen. There you see male and female apes, and 
impure and nameless creatures, rolling a baU^ warming themselves by 
the fire on the hearth, breaking a crown, and singing the burden of 
a revel-choius. The pivot on which the scene turns is a cauldron. 
They watch it, and they skim it ; they say that they are making 
beggars^ broth. And in the centre of all uus, Mephistopheles, the 
genius of evil (portrayed to perfection by Retzch's design) is seated 
at his ease, throned uke a king in the midst of his court Here is 
the happiness of Fourier. It is the triumph of matter ; the earth a 
prey to the selfish appetites ; life reduced to the mean proportions of 
animal instincts and propensities. I never reperuse this scene 
without recalling to mind the moral theory of Helvetius, and the 
ch&^iNB (premihes periodes, ou les sectes confuses, desorganisation des 
seeteSf tribu d neuj groupes, etc) of Fourier, which are its practical 
development. He also, he might tell us, is preparing beggars^ broth. 
Every man eats in his system, nine times a day, I thmk ; every man 
is to consume a mass of eatables equal to the tufelfth of his weight ; he ia 
to work a few hours at some short, varied, and a^eable employment, 
his own choice : the remainder of his time he will float from pleasure 
to pleasure. He may, if such be his taste, pass from one woman to 
another in the paptUonne; if he is bom a conspirator, he will 
intrigue in the composite ; his only law will be that Otaheitan fuicy, 
as he calls it, which will, uncontrolled, possess and traverse his brain, 
overwrought by sensualism. Does he wish for luxury? The 
phalansterian world, with a population of three thousand millions, 
will furnish him with as much as the rich possess to-day. Does he 
desire a yet greater demree of luxury ? The three thousand millions 
have only to be reduced to two. This is what Fourier terms le petit 
complet (the reduced totality) of the world ; and — let but the majority 
sanction it — he will fiirmsh them with the means. He will reduce 
by artificial means two-thirds of women to sterility. This is Malthus 
crowned with roses, and squeezing out the juice of the grape ! 

You say, all that is horrible ; true, but it is at the same time 
perfectly logicaL 

Fourier takes upon himself— urged, I will nevertheless say, by the 
love he bears to his fellow-men — to resolve the problem of life. He 
feels truly that man cannot be bom to suffer eternally, and that, his 
law once accomplished, happiness must be his destiny ; but, destitute 



*Zsttres de Om&ve, 1802. Za Theorie des quatre tnouvemerUs did not 
appear till 1808. The namerons plagiarisms of Fourier have been at last 
placed beyond all doubt by the beautiful work of Pierre Leroux. 

t Let those who would verify our statement, read his Theorie des quatre 
numvements : all that we insert between inverted commas is drawn from 
that 



of the religious sentiment, and not believing in the progress of the 
human being, except here below, Fourier has only this earth where- 
in to accomplish human destiny, and attain to happiness. Placed 
between the coUecUve and 1^<&individual interests, shall he choose the 
first for the baais of his labours ? Others have already done so. 
From their experience and by his own genius, he comprehends 
at once that he must, by taking their basis, arrive, sooner or later, at 
the absolute triumph of authonty. at the violation of human liberty. 
This liberty is sacred to him ; he will preserve it at any price ; 
he adopts, then, for his starting-point the interest of the individual. 
Nevertneless, he needs for his guiaance a link which shall attach him 
at some point to human nature ; a philosophical principle, a positive 
test or criterion of trath. Where shall he find it ? 

There are three things, three lives, if I may so express myself, in 
man. There is that by which he is united to humanity, and holds 
communion with it — ^his participation in collective life, his place, his 
value, in the history of our race ; there is that by which ne holds 
communion with himself, sometimes, may I say, with Qod— his Ego, 
his individuality, his conscience ; there is, lastly, that by which 
he holds communion with the physical world— his body, his instincts, 
his wants, his appetites and desires. It is evident that in adopting 
for his criterion the first of these three manifestations of human life, 
he must at once find himself driven to that universal will, that 
authority which he repudiates. Shall he then take conscience as his 
criterion ? But what is the conscience of the men who surround him, 
and whom he wishes to render happy, if it is not the production of 
that education which they have derived from all the previous labours 
of humanity, of the medium in which they have been living ? What 
is their Ego (individusdity), if it is not the result of the influences 
belonging to the corrapt epoch which Fourier condemns to death ? 
In order to discover the inspirations of individual conscience, pure 
from every influence, he must go back beyond the historic period, to 
the commencement of our species, to that time when the individual, 
hardly developed at all in ms moral nature, only reveals his Ego by 
his sensations. And what will this process leave him but the third 
human manifestation — the body ; sensation, the capacity of pain and 
pleasure ? There he stops. He is obliged to do so. He mutilates 
man by taking from him head and hea^ and then sets himself to 
study and anatomise what remains. He finds under his scalpel, 
wants, instincts, apx>etites : are not these, then, the key to the 
intention of 'l^e creating power? He throws a disdainful clance 
over the world's history ; everywhere, in all times, he finds the 
animal propensities at work ; and everywhere, in all times, legislators, 
moralists, and religions, assuming to enchain, repress^ and mortify 
them. "Behold," says he to himself "the capital error. They 
annihilate a work of God, and they deny an eternal element of 
humanity ! " His own indignation is a ray of light for him ; his 
world is discovered ! "/ have destroyed,*^ he cries, *Hu>erUy ages of 
political imbecility ; " and he thenceforth takes the appetites of man 
for a guiding principle in his researches. He does not ask himself 
if these propensities are anything but instruments, which do not act 
by themselves, but which depend upon a superior power, and which 
produce good when directed by self^evotion- and evil when directed 
by selfishness. He does not see the mind above — Man claiming his 
exclusive attention. He takes the means for the end and the start- 
ing-point at the same time, and he says to himself : " Afan is an 
animal with certain propensities, or rather those propensities constitute 
the ma,n : they are sacrea; our mission consists in giving ihemfuU ar^d 
entire satisfaction,*' There you have, in effect, the whole theory 
of Fourier. " It confines itself." he says, " to utilising the desires, 
such as Nature gives them," and without seeking to change them 
in any respect That said— all is said. The Otaheitanism of 
Fourier is but an affair of detail easily to be foreseen. Everything 
is allowed, everything is legitimate, in this world abounding in 
impurity, ¥rithout education, without morality, without a common 
faith, without martyrs, without an altar, and without a Qod. 

Yes, I repeat, Fourier is a powerful logician. I have very often, 
shuddering the while, been grateful to his unpitying logic ; never 
drawing back, clearing all, accepting all, diving mto the most impure 
hiding-places to possess itself of a consequence from the original 
principle. It has taught me whither this theory of happiness, wnich 
reappears in history every time that strong faiths disappear — every 
time that the link between heaven and earth is broken — ^must lead 
its disciples. And if, to repulse this doctrine, I could not summon 
to my aid the whole history of tlie human race, the theoretical and 
practical teaching of all its saints, and the immense aspirations of the 
soul — far, far superior to all power of realisation on earth, — the 
world which Fourier's logic has drawn fixjm the principle would 
suffice for its reftitation. 

The world also is led by logic. And if you, pure and devoted 
souls, should be tempted, by the fervour of an inconsiderate love, to 
cast before the generations of to-day — weak, enervated, and hesitat- 
ing, like all those which aris6 between the tomb of one social system 
and the cradle of another— this theory of earthly happiness as the end 
of existence— they will go, I warn you, sooner or later, where Fourier 
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has gone ; they will commit suicide upon all the noblest elements of 
their nature^ and degrade themselves at their ease in the worship of 
material interests, for which alone the theory can furnish any "new 
of organisation ; they will go, like Faust, to search for the elixir of 
life in the tntches* kitchen. 

We also would make heggan* broth; we desire that man may be 
enabled to develop hinaBeu in the plenitude of all his faculties, 
moral, intellectual, and vhusical ; but we know that it can only be 
by placing before him, for his objfect, as Oarlyle says, not the highest 
happijiess, but the higlust nobleness pos^le • by elevating in him the 
idea of the dignity and of the mission of humanity ; by rekindling 
in him, through faith and the example of devotion, the expiring 
flame of self-sacrifice— by teaching him to appreciate and to love 
more and more the ibint life of all his brothers m God— that we can 
approach more nearly to that condition. Remove this, or but make 
it subordinate in your plan, and you will do nothing. You may 
preach the well-bemg of cUly but you will succeed only in creating 
egotists ; who, as soon as they shall by chance, or by a greater 
aptitude in the chase, have snatched their quantum of happiness, 
will entrench themselves as in a fortress, rea<fy to fire upon ^ those 
who would traverse the same path by which they arrived. You may 
achieve commercial liberty— the liberty of competition ; but you 
will not prevent the crushing of the weak by the strong, of the 
labourer by the capitalist You may found phalansteries ; they may 
endure, while they exist merely as model systems, and amongst you, 
whose inspirations unceafflngly protest without your knowing against 
the thecOT : but they will fall the moment you seek to m3tiply 
them. You may glut your man with the good things of the earth— 
you may open to him every possible way of finding a recompense for 
his labour m the love of women ; he will desirp the good things due 
to his neighbour's share, and the woman who has vowed her love to 
another. You have spoken to him of the legitimacy of his instincts ; 
and thither his instincts, excited by some inappreciable influence 
which your orminisation has been unable to foresee and prevent, 
compel him. You have told him to enjoy ; you cannot now say to 
him. Thou shalt enjoy in such and such a manner ; he chooses to 
enjoy after his own fashion— to satisfy his appetite, which is, in fact, 




' irony to every nature that aspires ; 
they will go far from you into the solitude of concealment, to utter 
the long cry of suffering which burst from Byron at the beginning of 
our calculating and sceptical century, and which so few men have as 
yet understood. 

There are two things in Fourierism, and 1 hasten to admit it 
before I conclude, that I may not deserve to be taxed with injustice. 
There is a theory of life and a practice which results from it ; it is of 
this which I had here to speak ; for I wished to show how the 
doctrine of tn^«e, when starting; from the collective point of view, 
results in the despotism of authority ; and ends, when it adopts the 
individual point of view, in the anarchy of animal propensities. 
There is also an organisation of agricultural, industrial, and house- 
hold labour, founded upon association, which deserves to be pro- 
foundly studied, and which, there is no doubt, will furnish to 
futurity many important views, and many more practical details 
than any other school now known. Its examination does not belong 
to this series of reflections. And, moreover, the time in which it 
will be needful to appreciate the numerous contingent, material 
ameliorations which the disciples of Fourier promise to a future 
society, does not appear to me to have arrived. I repeat, the moral 
man must first be re-made. And if I have a complaint to address 




, __ _ they have succeeded— if they 

ever should succeed *— in organising a phalanstery, they will have 
organised humanity entire. "No, brothers," I feel tempted to say 
to them, "do not exaggerate : it is not humanity— it is only the 
kitchen of humanity, which, perhaps, you will succeed in organising. 
But I know of no great architect who commences a chefcPtrnwre bv 
the kitchen. "^ '^ 

If I were here to discuss the phalansterian scheme upon its 
practical ground, I should not, I believe, find any difficulty in proving 
that, unless the whole earth could be, at any given time, at once 
completely organised in a series of phalansteries, it could never be 
so, permanently, in any part of it I fear rather, that with actual 
organisation and tendencies, the first country that should peacefully 
constitute itself into phalansteries, would meet with foul play on 
the part of the usurpers of Cracow, or other hands. But as I have 
said, that is not my cround. Man stands higher than the earth 
which bears him. He lives on its surface, and not at its centre. His 
ieet are upon it, but his brow is raiaed to heaven, as if he would 
e levate himself thither. The re, on h^ brightly shining in the 
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serene heaven, or hidden by the dark clouds of misfortune, is his 
polar star. He aspires from the depths of his soul towards a future 
which he can never reach in his present form, but which is the 
object of his life«activity, the secret of his being, the guarantee of 
his progression ; and each great epoch of humanity renders this 
aspiration more intense, and adds a new light to the conception 
which he forms of this future. From every new light springs a new 
social renovation,— a new earth in the likeness of that new heaven. 
I do not know, historically speaking, a single great conquest of the 
human spirit, or a single important step towards the perfectioning 
of human society, which has not had its root in a strong religious 
belief ; and I say that every doctrine which regards not this aspira- 
tion, which does not contain within itself a solution, such as the 
time may afford, of this supreme necessity of a faith ; of this 
eternal problem of the origin and destiny of humanity — ^is and ever 
must be powerless to realise the conception of a new world. It may 
succeed in organising magnificent forms ; but the spark of life, which 
Prometheus snatched from heaven for his statue, will ever be wanting 
in them. 

CHAPTER VI. 

After St Simonianism — which, in aiming at social happiness, 
destroyed individuality ; after Fourierism — ^which, in aiming at the 
happiness of the individual, suppressed the parent-idea of society, of 
the mission of power ;— there remained but one other step which 
could be taken on the path of materialism — ^to deny both the one 
and the other ; — to organise society, after the manner of bees and 
beavers, upon a fixed, immutable model, and upon the foundation of 
absolute equality ; sa that nothing should remain for power to do, 
save to repeat continually a series of identical acts ; — notning for the 
individual, except to maintain the productive activity of the soiL 

This step was taken, and communism is its result 

Communism, the last fraction of European democracy, has ac- 
quired, by its numbers, a certain importance in the camp^ In 
France, in a part of Switzerland, and in Germany, it has won over to 
its teaching considerable numbers, belonging particularly to the 
working claiss, whose intelligence, but little developed, has naturally, 
in the isolation in which they have been left by the thinkers of the 
party, welcomed this system as the least complex, the most simple 
and the most efficacious method of relieving the immediate evils of 
which they have to complain. It has penetrated quite recently into 
Poland.* Its strength has doubtless been purposely exaggerated by 
the European police, and by all the interested opponents of the demo- 
cratic pnnciple. Whether poweriul in numb^ or not, communism 
will never be able to aspire to the himours of a revolution ; it cannot 
aim higher than an erneute. Only intelligence causes revolutions, 
and communism cannot reckon a single vigorous thinker in its ranks. 
Its existence. I repeat^ is owing only to the fatal line of demarcation 
marked out by facts in our camp, between the men of thought and 
the men of action — to the isolation in which democratic intdligence 
has too generally left the working class. The day when the chiefs 
shall mix themselves with the soldiers — ^Ihe day when the democratic 
writer, instead of concentrating his thought in a book which the 
millions do not read, shall diffuse it in friendly conversations in the 
workshops where his brother men labour and suffer — communism 
will disappear. 

To-day, however, it exists : it disunites us ; it draws unmerited 
accusations upon all democratic opinion ; it enlists in its ranks men 
of good fEiith ; loving men, whose hearts, ever ready for self-devotion, 
are worth more, not only than their heads, but than the heads and 
the hearts of many of those who affect to despise them. The slight 
sketch that I have attempted of the ideas which furrow here and 
there the field of democracy, would not therefore be complete, if I 
were to pass over Communism in silence. There is, besides, always 
something of value to be detected by observing these ebullitions of 
the party ; were it only a great protest against a vicious social state ; 
were it only a homage implicitly rendered to the creat principle, so 
long misunderstood, of human brotherhood and association. It 
must not be forgotten that at another great epoch of renovation, 
between the last convulsions of Paganism and the first Christian 
hymn, communist tendencies directed the young social ideas of the 
new believers. 

I have said that Communism denied both the individual and 
society. It does deny both the one and the other in their constituent 
vital elements — ^liberty, progress, and the moral development of the 
creature. Wavering between St Simonianism and Fouri^ism, it 
borrows from the first its tyrannical tendencies, its inevitaUe 
violation of individual liberty ; from the other its law of the satis- 
faction of the inclinations, which it would reduce to vxints; — ^in vain, 

* I by no means intend here any allasion to the Manifesto of Cracow, 
which owes its reputation of communism simply to the inaccurate transla- 
tions of the German papers, and to the calumnies of M. de Mettemich. It 
is absurd to beUeve that a national insurrection can ever raise the standard 
of communism. Digitized by Vrr\J\JV IC 
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aince every stiongly felt inclination constitutes a real want to him 
who feelfl it ; it exceeds them both in its absolute contempt for the 
past, for all histoncal trodition, fop all manifestation of the previous 
life of humanity. 

St Simonianism, reooj^nising the importance at least of the 
religious problem, offers its doctrine as a continuation of that of 
Jesus. Fouriensm, in its exaggerated and exdusive worship of 
human liberty, recognises at least the sacredness of one of the essen- 
tial elements of the creature. Communism at once abolishes religion 
by indifference, and liberty by the immovable absolutism of its 
formula of organisation. On such a day and year, one or other of its 
chiefs found beneath his pillow the world's secret ; the only plan of 
practical organisation which is fitted for it Humanity may (fete its 
commencement from that day ; not before. That day also its destiny 
was accomplished ; for there is not in reality any more collective 
progress possible for it These chiefs have constructed its dwellings ; 
thejr have traced its functions ; they have prepared the cells in 
which each of its members must fix and incrust himself for ever. 
All that has hitherto constituted life, and caused the development of 
the human race, is gone by. All the grand problems by which 
human intelligence has been agitated, through, perhaps, myriads of 
ajjes, are become perfectly useless. Communism repeats the phrase 
ot Omar — "Either all that you say is in the Koran, and it is useless ; 
or it is not there, ancl it is dangerous j" and it annihilates with the 
stroke of a pen all the elements of humanity hitherto recognised, all 
the manifestations of human life from the b^inning of the world. 

You study in history the succes^ve transformations of the insti- 
tution of property ; you are upon the point of arriving, through the 
experience of past ages, at the grand principle that property ought to 
be the sign of human labouf. You are pursuing a useless study. 
Property must soon cease to exist 

You speak of the fatherland : you endeavour to prove how, the 
nation not being henceforth the property of kings, the dynastic 
possession of some princely families, but the closest association of a 
fraction of humanity, to attain by gpeoial means the e(mmm end, all 
hostility, all jealousy, between nations ought to cease : you mitiTitj^in 
that this common end being the progressive development of all the 
powers, moral, intellectual, and physical, of the human being, all 
ought to assist therein, and that a grelit alliance should embrace all 
countries, and organise them according to their peculiar tendencies ; 
precisely as we endeavour to arrange individual aptitudes in a work- 
shop. Lost labour ! the abolition of country, cf nationalityj is a fact, 
if not accomplished, yet decieed. 

From the right of life and death, given to the fether in the fimUy 
of past ages, down to the legislation springing in great measure from 
the French Revolution, you follow the development of the principle 
of equality in the family ; and you console yourself in anticipating 
the moment in which, women's equality being also recognised, the 
mother and the father will rule without distinction amongst the 
children--4ihe family, to form of it a nursery of citizens • for the 
state, which in its turn will transform them into active labourers for 
homaiiity. What is the use t Under the communist regime there 
there will be no family; Uiere will only be females bringing forth 
children ; the community will take charge of the rest. We have 
changed all that 

I know that many Communists do not go as far as this ; and that, 
after having demolished the fatherland and property, they pause, 
seized with a sort of modesty, on the threshold of the sanctuary (tf 
the family. They want courage or logic. They suppress the nation 
and property, because the selfish principle is enthroned on their pre- 
sent organisation ; but does that pri;iciple crouch less close to the 
hearth-stone than to the fence which marks out individual property ; 
or to the foot of the fortress which defends the frontier of the 
nation? Is it not all the more dangerous tiiere, inasmuch as it 
covers itself with a more sacred veil, and makes its appeal to the 
instincts of kindred ? But, since you recognise in the war that you 
would wage with the selfish principle no issue but death, no 
remedy but extermination, why be pitiless in the one case, merciful 
or weak in the other? And is there not between these three terms 
—family, fatherknd, humanity— a close and indissoluble relation- 
ship ? The family, is it not the germ of the state— the nation ; as the 
state, the nation, is the germ of humanity ? Are they not the three 
stejw of the ladder which leads up from man to God ; three suc- 
cessive and prc^ressive manifestations of human natnre ; three stages 
of the same idea ; a realisation, more and more complete, oftiie 
providential plan which governs us? Either these ttogs are all 
sacred, or not one of them is so. Each one being orgamsed with a 
view to the others, you cannot suppress any one of them without by 
so doing suppressing what constitutes the essence and the life of the 
one which m the order of nature precedes it ; the end for which that 
one exists. 

And now, upon this desolate waste— whence, together with all that 
has caused the sorrows of humanity, all that has proved the source 
of its glory and its progress has also disappeared— what does com- 
munism ppopoee to organise? with what wiU itgive happiness to men ? 



There are several irarieties in communism ; but it may be said 
broadly, to have only two systems. A government at once proprietor, 
possessor, and distnbutor of all that exists — ^funds, capital, instru- 
ments of labour, produce ; every man working, in some way or other, 
a certain number of hours, and receiving either all that nis wants^ 
whatever they may be, may claim ; or, according to another system, 
a share of the proouce equal to that which each of hie companions 
receives : — ^here is the essence of the communist theory. The 
remainder is only detail. 

It is clear that the system of absohUe equality in the distribution of 
the produce of labour is unjust, unrealisable, and inevitably leading 
to that which it pretends to suppress. It destroys all appreciation 
of talent, of virtue, of activity, of devotion in the agent, all 
appreciation of the quality of the labour. It supposes an inequality, 
which does not exist, in all the fruits of the earth, in aU the pro- 
ductions of industry. It is, besides, inefficacious for the end which it 
proposes to itself ; for he who economises in his consumption to-day 
will be rich to-morrow, and inequality will re-appear through him. 

But the thesis of distribution according to wants is not less un- 
realisable. Can we, by any effort of imagination, suppose a govern- 
ment capable of estimating exactly the wants of all tne individuals 
composing society ; capable of determining correctly the vocation, 
the capability of each ; and of assigning to each his labour, his 
function ; capable of directing, of overlooking the labourers ; of 
collecting and of administering the productions of their labour ; 
unless by a number of officers e^ual to that of the labourers them- 
selves ? To each according to his wants, say you ; but what consti- 
tutes a want ? Is it that ^mch the individual himself shall declare 
to be so ? It is evident that the obligation to labour will be avoided 
by a crowd of fictitious wants — sudi as travelling, for example. Or 
will authorised power charge itself with the demiition ? Can you 
imagine a more trightfril tyranny ? 

Tyranny ! It is at the root and at the end of communism, and 
pervades it throughout It makes of man, as does the cold, dry, 
imperfect theory o? the economists, nothing more than a producing 
machine. His free will, his individual merit, his never-ceasing 
aspiration towards new modes of life and progress, entirely disappear. 
In this society, petrified in form, regulated m each detail, individu- 
ality has no longer a place. As upon the plan of Spielberg, which 
Francis the First had made for his royal occupation, man gives place 
to a cypher : he becomes number one, two, three, &c. It is the life 
of the convent, without the religious faith. It is the serfdom of the 
middle ages, without the hope of redeeming — emancipating — one's- 
self by economy. 

The best among the communists reply. You must devote yourself. 
Devote yourself to whom ? Do you not impose the sacrifice of their 
liberty upon aU ? And if not upon all, have you then a caste of 
masters — of directors, and a caste of labourers ? TMs word devoted- 
ness is a sort of fatality for all the schools which pretend that the 
object of our earthly liie is happiness. They have endeavoured in 
vain, since the be^ning, to discard it as hostile to the tendencies of 
human nature ; it has reappeared, indispensable, inevitable, at the 
end of all their Utopias of happiness ; as the sentiment of the 
infinite rises upon the horizon of aU our joys and sorrows. The 
conviction of their own powerlessness leads them, one after the other, 
so to speak, to our feet ; to the deeply religious idea that we preach, 
and which they have it so much at heart to avoid. Nor can it be 
otherwise ; either they organise their communes with men corrupt^ 
selfish, covetous, as they at present find them under thefr hands, 
offering them only the attraction of happiness, the promise of 
satisfving dl their wants, all their appetites ;— and in this case, 
the first drought, the first scarcity, the first blight, such as that 
which has struck the potatoes,— will destroy the Utopia ; the com- 
munity will become for such men a community of suffering ; each 
will isolate himself— if he is strong, he will make open war upon a 
society which does not hold to ite own engagements — ^if he is weak, 
he will steal ; — or else they presuppose that it is of the essence of the 
community that each man should oring there an idea of devotedness ; 
a belief ^t he must be ready to sacrifice himself for his brothers ; 
tiiat he IB not here for his pleasures, but in order to accomplish a 
work, to execute a law ; ana are they not then obliged to come to us, 
to commence by regenerating man, by appealing to an education, 
and consequently to a Principle superior to each of the individuals 
composing their society ? And what is a principle superior to all 
the individuals, if it is not a religious principle ? How can we call 
upon men to reco^dse their firaitermty, without going back to a 
common fiither ? How make an appeal to a superior law, without 
referring to the lawgiver ! 

Yes ; it is an educational problem with which we have to do ; it 
is to regenerate man in his ideas and in his sentiments ; it is to 
elevate and enlarge the sphere of his life. And it is in the forget- 
fulness of tins idea that the vital error of tiie communist lies ; as 
well as of all the sects wrongftilly called — as if the principle of 
association did not belong to all Democracy — Socialists. They take 
for the subject of their studies and their efforts, the world and not 
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the man : the house and not the living being who must inhabit it 
Thejr patch, plaster, or rebuild. Our habitation, the universe, they 
sav, is badlv liiTnished, badly arranged : too much air enters on one 
side, too little on the other ; there is too much embellishment above ; 
too much nakedness below ; we will do better. And they set to 
work, each with his design— his programme. They raise, with the 
stroke of a wand, sumptuous palaces, magnificent parks, galleries 
which enchant the eye. Alas ! alas ! for whom do you build all 
that ? It may be that I admire your cilleries ; but where is the 
artist soul who ¥rill derive his advantage from tiiem ? Your parks 
are, perhai>s, in the newest taste ; but the savage whom you are 
going to place there will destroy their beauty in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

There is not the meanest poet whose imagination cannot, in certain 
moments, build ten Utopias similar to yours ; but they will idways 
remain impracticable, unless man is first of all raised to their leveL 
I remember how our own Campanella painted for us, in the seven- 
teenth century, in his Oiiy of the Sun, a magnificent Utopia ; in 
which are to be found the germs of St. Simonianism, of Founerism, 
and of Communism. I do not see that his brother Italians, corrupted 
hj servitude and by Machiavellism, have profited by it. I still read 
with admiration and respect that magnificent Republic of which 
Plato dreamed at the moment when the Qreeks were giving the 
hemlock to Socrates ; but what traces has it left on the Greece of 
the Roman conquerors, in that of the Lower Empire, or of the 
Crescent? 

It is man, it is humanity, which builds its own dwelling — 
transforms its own medium ; which the Utopist may foresee, but 
cannot create. The social arrangement of the external world is 
only the manifestation of the interior man; of the moral and 
intellectual condition of humanity at a given time ; of its faith above 
alL Society, suck as we have it at the present day. is the result of 
the want oi an act of common faith ; of the anarcny which reigns 
amount intelligences and interests ; and of the selfishness inevitably 
resultmg from this anarchy. Until all this is changed by the 
promulfi;ation of principles, and by the association of intelligences, 
you win accomplish nothing durable or efficacious. Change that : 
all will then change in the twinkling of an e^e ; and man, believe 
me, will find no difficulty in providing himself with a fitting 
dwellinjf-place. 

And in order to perfect this habitation for himself^ man will 
not have occasion to destroy either fatherland, family or property — 
like the savage of Montesquieu, cutting down the tree to gather the 
fruit — ^like the child who breaks in his rage the toy against which he 
has hurt himself. He will content himself by transforming them ; 
by developing them in the ri^ht direction ; bv enlarging the circle 
in which they move ; by stifling the selfishness whidi corrupts 
them at their source. It is this that the world has at all times done ; 
and we are placed here below, I repeat, to continue the world ; to 
transform it by improving it, not to commence or reconstruct it 
That belongs to One who is stronger than we are, and who takes not 
counsel from the Utopists. 

Here is the second great error of the communists. How is it that 
thev do not see that the things which thev affect to abolish are 
nothing more than instruments ; that they do not necessarily con- 
tain evilf anj more than thev produce good; but that they are 
capable of bringing forth good or evil, according to the manner in 
which they are organised, according to the end towards which they 
are directed ! I love not the selfish family which establishes the 
well-being of its own members upon an antagonism to the well-being, 
or even upon an indiffer^ce to the weU-being, of others : the 
mystery of love seems to me degraded there to Uie level of the brute ; 
but who will not love the family which, taking its part in the 
education of the world, r^arding itself as the germ, as the first 
nucleus of the nation, whispers, between the mother's kiss and the 
fath^s caress, the child's first lesson of citizenship] I abhor 
the usurping and monopolising nation, conceiving its own grandeur 
and force only in the inferiority and in the povertv of others ; but 
who would not welcome with enthusiasm and love that people which, 
understanding its mission in the world, should found its security 
upon the progress of all surrounding it, and should be ready to 
sustain a^inst the oppressor the cause of right and of eternal justice, 
violated m the opprc^ed? Assuredly I do not see with favour the 
property of the idle man, whether capital or any other, increased by 
the fruit of another's labour, whilst the true producer dies ; nor 
political privileges almost everywhere attached exclusively to landed 
property or to capital, as if money were synonymous with virtue or 
mteiligeiice ; but I believe propertv, as the sign and fruit of labour, 
to be good and useful ; I see in it the representation of human indi- 
yiduauty in the matenal world ; I see in it not only a stimulant to 
labour, but a guarantee of the amelioration of labour itself; and 
I see something of high moral influence, not in the dod of earth, 
or in the tree itself, but in the sentiments which naturally grow 
with its cultivation or its growth in the heart of man, in the 
numerous associations of ideas which are attached to it, in that 



value which affection places on its objects, so that I may boast a 
little flower which, careless as I am of material good, I would not 
give up to anyone. Why not then endeavour to modify the organi- 
sation of all these things ; to make them harmonise with the great 
ideas of devotion, of equalitv, of human and social progress, instead 
of brutally wislnn^ to abolish them ? And do you not see that in 
suppressing them — if you could ever succeed in so doin^ — ^you would 
suppress all the modes by which human activity manifests itself — 
all emulation, all desire, all impulse towards progress, all that bv 
which we have advanced, all thought of the future — in a word, 
man himself ? Do you not see that in your conventional, stereotyped 
society — devoid of sentiment, of imagination, of aspiration — there is 
only room for the animal, for the satisfaction of the wants of his 
lower nature, for his monotonous and stationary activity, and that 
still you have not brought him nearer to happiness ; for you have left 
him sorrow and death, the knowledge of wnich will suffice to poison 
his petty enjoyments when he can no longer drown it in an 
increasing activity, nor overcome it by the sentiment of his respon- 
sible part in the collective progress ? 

[When Mazzini first published the above articles in the People's 
Jowmal, they gave rise to two somewhat intemperate attacks upon 
him, which appeared in the same magazine — attacks which derive 
Hieir sole importance from the fact that they drew from him the 
following repfy] : — 

.... 1 beg those of my readers upon whom Mr. 's 

defence of Fourier may have made any impression, and who are not 
altogether of such easy dispositions as to found a judgment upon 
mere affirmations, to read attentively Fourier's work, published in 
1808, entitled " Th§orie des Quatre Mouvements ; " more particularly, 
for I would not submit any one to too hard a trial, from page 78 to 
p^e 250. There, in .the pages devoted to ** Les Sectes Confuses," 
** £a Disorganisation des Sectes," *' La Tribu k Neuf Qroupes," " La 
M^thode crUnion des Sexes en Septi^me Periode," " La Yestalit^," 
« L'harmonie," etc, they will find all that I have affirmed concerning 
the doctrine of Fourier, and much more. The more patient can add 
thereto the second volume of the ** Traits de I'Association," and his 
"Th§orie des Accords" in the first. For all Haat concerns the 
subject of sterility in women produced by four artificial means, and, 
above all, bv the rnxBurspihanfyrogamieSy the 399th page of the " Nouveau 
Monde Industriel," added to the "Theorie des Accords" will be 
sufficient For the way in which Fourier understood the religious 
question, enough may be seen in the chapter upon Freemasonry in 
the first work above mentioned. 

I am perfectly aware of the 1620 existences, divided into vnira' 
mundane and vJ[ira^mv,ndane — ^the first very happy^ the others gifted 
with demirhappiness — to which Fourier treats us. I fully appreciate 
the aromal garb in which we shall reclothe ourselves after death. 
I have well considered the pleasures of the defunct ; which, to sum 
them up, " consist in a much more extended scope being given to the 
twelve radical passions (answering to taste, smell, light, nearing, etc) 
than they have in this life." I even remember that that does not 
prevent the extra-mundanes from being in a state of relative un- 
harness by the loss of an infinity of Measures which they would 
enjoy if the Harmonie Societaire were established. But in all this 
confusion of goings and comings, confined all the while to our own 
planet, and constituting a life varied in its action, but always 
terrestrial^ I see nothing which suggests the idea — I will not say of 
Christian, Pagan, or any other immortality, but of immortality as a 
simple idea, consisting in the notion of a progress of the soul towards 
Goa^ of which this earthly existence is a part 

I know too well that Fourier declared himself ready to accept 
every authority existing de facto, provided that it would lend itself 
to the foundation of his phalansteries. And it is precisdj this that 
we — more bold, by the by, and much less pliant and indifi^rent than 

Mr. will appear to believe — will not do. But it would have 

been clear to Mr. , if he had considered the general tone of my 

article, that I used the word authority in the acceptation which has 
beem given to it by all the writers of political phiiosoph;^ — ^belief in 
a moral law, the source of human duties, superior to ike inclinations 
of each individual, and finding itself visibly represented in society. 
Now Fourier did not believe in dutjr. "All the philosophical 
caprices," said he in the work above cited, " called duties, have no 
connection with human nature. Duty comes from men ; attraction 
from Qod." .... 

I am a democrat^ wishing to advance and to make others do the 
same, in the name of these three sacred words— Tradition, Progress, 
Association. I believe in the great voice of Qod which the ages 
bring to me through the universal tradition of the human race. It 
teUs me that the Family, the Nation, and Humanity, are the three 
spheres through which human individuality must labour to the 
common end, — ^the moral perfecting of itself and of others, or rather 
of itself by others and for others ; that the institution of property is 
destined to be the sign of the material activitv of the individual ; 
of his share in the improvement of the physical world, as the right 
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of suffrage must indicate his share in the administration of the 
political world ; and that it is nredselv from the nse, better or 
worse, made of such rights in tneee spheres of activity, that the 
merit or demerit of the individoal before God and man depends. 
It tells me that all these things, elements of human nature, have 
been transforming themselves, purif3dng themselves unceasingly, 
attuninff themselves more and more to tne Ideal of which Gknl has 
endowed his creatures with the presentiment ; but never perishing : 
and that these dreams of Communism, of the abolition or the 
absolute fusion of individuality in the whole, have been, through all 
time, only transitory incidents in the onwaid march of the human 
race ; reproducing themselves at each great intellectual and moral 
crisis, and signalising the urgency of a transformation ; but in 
themselves nothing, and very happily incapable of realisation; 
except, like the community of convents in tne infancy of Chris- 
tiamty, upon a scale infimtely small and destitute of the power of 
progress. 

I believe in the eternal progression of life, and, consequently, of 
intelligence and sentiment, in the creature of God ; in the progress 
not only of man in the past, but also of man in the future ; I ^ink 
that the problem for us to solve is less that of defining the forms of 
future progress, than that of placing mankind in a condition to 
feel and to accomplish it, by means of a religious education, and the 
moral development consequent upon opening every noble path 
to human activity under all its forms. 

I do not believe that it is given to any man, no matter whom, to 
improvise at any given hour a perfect plan for the organisation of 
humanity ; and still less that it is possible to render man better, 
more noble, more loving, more divine — which is our aim upon earth 
— ^by enga^ng him in any given form of material organisation ; or 
by saturatmg nim with physical enjoynients, and proposing to Mm, 
as his object upon earth, this irony which is called happiness. And when 
I see in our ranks men of generous spirit exertmg themselves for 
such experiments, I say sorrowfully to myself : Here are hearts much 
deceivea ; heads very self-satisfied and very narrow. 

I believe in Association as the only means of accomplishing, upon 
earth, this progress to which we all aspire ; not only because it 
multiplies the action of the productive forces—thiE^ although 
important, is only so in the second degree — but because, in bringing 
nearer tdl the different manifestations of the human soul, it enh^es 
and renders more powerful the life of the individual, by causing him 
to commune with and participate in the collective life, ^d I 
know that such association can be fertile only in so far as it exists 
among free individuals, among free nations ; having both of them the 
consciousness of a specud mission to fulfil in the common work. 

I also, as well as every other man, desire the regular satisfaction of 
all material wants for all those who are now dependent on the 
arbitrary rule of capital, and the victims of a revoltmg inequality — 
for it is necessary that man should eat and live ; it is necessary uiat 
all his hours should not be absorbed by material labour, in order 
that he may develop the superior faculties implanted in him by God ; 
but I Usten witii terror to the voices of those who say to men. The 
question for you is the providing of plenty to eat and dnnk; your aim 
upon earth is enjoyment; for I know that this language can only 
result in making egotists. I know that it is through the worship of 
the material interests that the actual government of France nas 
succeeded in stifiing throuffh corruption the noble tendencies of the 
people ; I know that it is by the same means that an effort is at the 
present time being made to divert my own country from all the 
noble ideas which have sanctified it through its martyrs, and which 
will, some day, make of it again a great nation. 

Yes, this is all the question between us ; but I declare, with deep 
conviction, that this is immense. Fourierists, St Simonians, Com- 
munists, I know you alL By whatsoever name you clothe yourselves ; 
whatever may be the formulse of universal brotherhood and love 
that you may borrow from democracy, and although these formulcs 
may have a real echo in your hearts — for I do not attack your inten- 
tions, I attack only your intelligence — you are all worshippers of 
utility ; you have no other moraie than that of interests ; jour religion 
is that of matter. You have found the body of man impoverished 
and deformed by misery ; and, in your imprudent zeal, you nave said : 
*^ Let us heal this body ; when it is strong^ fat^ and well fed, the soul will 
c(yme to it" And I say, you can only heal this body through the 
soul ; there is the seat of the evil ; Uie body's ills are omj the 
exterior manifestations of the eviL That which now destroys 
humanity is Uie want of a common Faith ; of a common Thought, 
attaching earth to heaven, the universe to God. In the absence of 
this religion of the mind, of which nothing has remained but empty 
forms and corpse-like symbols ; in the consequent absence of all 
sentiment of duty, of all power of self-sacrifice, man, like the savace, 
has prostrated himself before dead matter ; he has raised, upon uie 
vacant altar, the idol Interest. The kin^ princes, and bad 
governments of the day have been its high pnests ; it is from them 
that this horrible formula of the morale of interests has taken its 
rise :— eoc^ for his ovm — each for him>self They well knew that 



through it they would create selfishness, and that from the egotist 
to Uie dave there remains but one step, easily mana^, with a little 
tact ; and you, coining after, without a strong religious conviction, 
from the height of wmch you would have been enabled le^timately 
to destroy their hideous edifice ; without courage to undertake a 
hand-to-mind mortal combat, you have accepted tne chosen weapon 
of the enemy ; you have said : " They preach the interest of a doss; we 
will preach that of the whole," Absurd and unrealisable dream ! For 
either you wish to remain faithful to the worship of liberty — ^that is 
to say, of human personality — in which case you will never be able 
to reconcile the general interest with that of the individual, and the 
last result of your material progress will be the crushing of the weak 
by the strong ; or, wishing to avoid this danger, you will be com- 
pelled to do away with liberty — that is to say, the only guarantee 
of progress in this world. You must have an arbitrary hierarchy of 
chieiB, having the entire disposition of the common property : 
masters of the mind by an exclusive education ; of the body, oy the 
power of deciding upon the work, the capacity, the wants of each. 
And these imposed or elected chiefs— it matters little whidi — will 
be, during the exercise of their power, in the position of the masters 
of slaves in olden times ; and, influenced themselves by the theory of 
interest which they represent, seduced by the immense power con- 
centrated in their lumds, they will endeavour to perpetuate it ; they 
will strive by corruption to re-assume the hereditary dictatorship of 
the ancient castes. 

The people feel all this by instinct; and although they are 
horribly suffering— although you promise to transform their huts 
into palaces — they shake their heads and listen coldly to your string 
of promises, and to the description of your Morrison's pills for 
universal happiness. They feel that it is not from you that their 
salvation will come. They feel that regarding, as you do, only one 
phase of human nature, you have not the mission of transforming 
this rotten society, founded precisely upon this very satisfaction of 
material interests. Preach as much as you will, you will never 
succeed in bringing around you more than little groups, which will 
disband of themselves a few years afterwards. The least of those 
ideas which you call ** political illusions" will be more powerful 
with the people than your Utopias ; and the five points of the 
Charter, incomplete and powerless as they are, because purely 
political and deprived of all religious sanction, will rally round 
them two millions of men, whilst you will not have gained more 
than a few hundreds. The people feel instinctively every appeal to 
their mind — the application, well or ill conceived, of a Principle — it 
is to them a guarantee of their mission upon earth — something which 
gives them a consciousness of self, and upraises their violated 
dignity. They feel through the heart, better than all the small, 
fa&dfied intemgences of our day, that, provided they obtain but a 
comer in the territory of mind, all the rest will be given to them. 
They will feel this more and more, and will finish by comprehending 
that great social transformations never have been, and never will be, 
other than the application of a religious principle, of a moral 
development, of a strong and active common faith. On the day 
when democracy shall elevate itself to the position of a religious 
party, it will carry away the victory — not before. 

There have been, as I have said, in the early days of Christianity, 
good, pious, and sincerely enthusiastic men, who believed that they 
had found the ideal of the new life — ^in community. These were 
monks. They, too, abolished the fatherland, the family, and indi- 
vidual property; they founded their communes, and set before 
themselves the du^ of conquering the world. Where are the 
monks now, and where is the world ? The monks have remained 
an imperceptible sect in humanity, ready to be merged in it. The 
world went onward, without stopping at the door of their convents. 
The fatherland, the family, property, — all these things were modified, 
transformed ; nothing was abolished. The fatherknd was trans- 
formed ; for those belonging to other countries were no longer 
&ar6ana9u; property was transformed, for there were no longer 
slaves: the ftmily was transformed, for children were no longer 
chattels: all who received the sacred symbol of baptism became 
persons. Something analogous is preparing at the present time. 
But Communism will here play a still more ephemeral and insigni- 
ficant part ; for it springs not even from a religious inspiration ; it 
arises merely from a sensual suggestion. 

CHAPTER VIL 

[The following pages were added by the author when he transLited 
the above (1865) for the Italian edition of his works.] 

The few thinkers who have quitted the ranks of the great 
democratic army, in order to raise theyr own poor little betnner, do 
but delay the common progress. They create divisions in the camp i 
retard the normal development of our faith ; generate suspidpn m 
many who would otherwise join^is.. ai^ give rise to calumnies 
which, although in fSeust uigust,4liNl^'^i without tho outward 
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semblance of truth. Therefore I deem it a duty frankly to declare 
oor belief. We have neither occult doctrineS| nor links with any 
subversive sects ; no banner save the one consecrated by the deeds of 
Rome and Venice, the device inscribed on which* declared the union 
between the religious and the political idea — ^between the law* and 
its free harmonious interjpretation ; between the coUedive aim and 
the nussion of the indimdual. We hold this banner Wdly and 
freely aloft ; so that none may have any right to attribute to us 
ideas or desires not ours ; and whether the accusation be made in 
Pontifical encyclicals, or bv hired journalists, our party will be able 
to answer — You apeak falsely ; aiid you do so hiuywmgly. 

In 1848 the hopes of some of the working classes were excited by 
the appearance of a modification of Communism ; an attempt to 
reconcile the society conceived by system-makers with the actual 
order of things. Such was the Orgamsation of lahow suggested by 
Louis Blanc, and the substance of it is the following : — 

" The government — supreme director of the industry of the country, 
of production ; — to aid, oy means of loans, in the establidiment of 
several social manufactories or workshops (atcQiers) for the most 
important branches of national industry ; to draw up the statutes, 
and, during the finst year, regulate the hierarchy m the various 
ofiioes thereof : 

"Each of the workmen in these workshops to receive an equal 
sum of /wyranca for eight hours' labour ; 

*^The annual profits to be distributed in the following manner : 
one part to be reserved to repay the money advanced by 3ie state or 
individual capitalists, and to increase the inalienable capital; 
another part to be applied to assisting the sick and aged, and to 
helping other branches of industry in tmie of crisis ; and the third 
part to be equally distributed among the members of the association : 
^ "The members of each workshop to be free to dispose of their 
earnings as they choose; but a natural desire to eccmomise, and 
other evident advantages, would gradually induce them to adopt 4 
system of life in community : 

"Such social workshops, aided by the government and stimulated 
by their own interest to produce more and better than the workshops 
carried on upon the old system, would infallibly — according to Louis 
Blanc — overcome all individual industry, and compel it to adopt the 
new system : 

" The association would gradually extend to all the workshops in 
the same branch of industiy, and a central workshop would assume 
the direction of all the workmen and M the work belonging to a 
determinate sphere of activity." 

I shall not say, as many superficial accusers of Louis Blanc have 
said, that tiie system was put in practice in 1848 and failed : the 
ateliers wUiommc imprudently instituted by the government in that 
year, were founded upon bases entirely different. But the considera- 
tions which I have urged against Communion, apply equally to the 
formula of Louis Bknc. It is a formula incapable of being 
practically carried out ; and even could it be reduced to practice, it 
would not realise the aim intended. 

In order to be efficacious, the Orgamsation of labour ousht to be 
adopted, not by a single nation only, but simultaneously by nearly 
all. An increased payment of labour carries with it — po matter 
whether the production be. in the hands of capitalists or associated 
workmen — an increase in the price of the goods produced. The 
goods tiius increased in price would have to compete with other 
ffoods in foreign markets, offered at a lower price. Hence would 
follow the necessity of restricting them to home consumption ; of 
resisting all foreign competition, and of imposing heavy prohibitive 
duties upon goods introduced from abroad. Instead of extending 
the maorket— the primary aim of all economic reformr-the. ^stem. 
if limited to a single nation, would tend to restrict it A general 
political organisation, a federation of nations constituted uj>on 
uniform economic bases, the abolition of all duties and customs 
between nation and nation, and such a division of European labour 
that each country should abstain from producing what another 
could produce cheaper, must therefore precede such organisation. 

" But even in the sphere of a single country, the fonnation of each 
branch of industry into a single association is impossible. The 
instinct of liberty, so powerfid in all individuals, would, alone be 
sufficient to dissolve it 

" It is possible— it is a French worfcTnan who speaksf — to found 
associations en commandite of indefinite strength. Individuals ar^ 
therein only represented by their moneys ; these moneys have 
neither the defects nor iihe -good qualities of men ; they never 
quarreL But an association of persons is a different thing. There 
will always be some discontented members among them, who will 
believe, nghtly or wrongly, that their interests are sacrificed ; and 
who will seek to with<fraw from the associations, either to form 
others, or to work separately.. 
4 "Let us take the example of the first association; that which, 
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according to the theory, would form the nucleus of the uniyersal 
association. 

" That association will naturally have a government ; the drrectora 
and administrators are men, and nke all men entrusted ¥rith govern- 
ment of any kind, liable to delay, to inertia, to a disposition to 
remain stationary ; to all the weaknesses belonging to those who 
rule any undertaking. On the other side, tiiere wifl be among the 
membera of the association, active, ardent, and ambitious men, 
disposed to exaggerate the errors of the directing power, and con- 
vinced, rightly or wrongly, that they could manage better; these 
will constitute themselves leadera of opposition, and produce, sooner 
or later, but infallibly, discord and separation.'' 

"The need felt by all men of doing better or differently from 
others — that is, the need of knowledge — is so powerful, and is such 
an essential part of liberty, that it wifl always constitute an invincible 
obstacle to the indefinite multiplication of the personnel of the associa- 
tion, and will instead tend to promote its subdivision into fractions." 

Let us suppose, however, that the association, overcoming all these 
tendencies of human nature, should succeed in concentrating within 
it all the individuals belonging to a city, a country, or an art ; — - 
would not the result be a monopoly of R!oducers to the injury of the 
Consumers ? Would not the pnce of the articles so produced depend 
upon the arbitrary will of the association, certain as that association 
would then be of encountering no competition? Would not the 
price be raised in proportion to the egotasm so likely to arise in a 
corporation the absolute masters of the market ? 

The government would interpose, you say. Would not the 
monopoly thus be transferred from the association into the hands of 
the five or six individuals composing the government? Is the 
government to determine the price of all produce, from velvet to 
boots and shoes ; from com to candles ; from peas to pastry ? 

The idea of equality of wages was, ¥rith good reason, rejected as 
unjust ; as a violation of the sacred principle that the value of the 
labour done ou^ht to be calculated and paid ; as a negation of the 
good-will, inteUigence, and honest activity of individuals, and of the 
sense of justice of the workmen. And Louis Blanc himself shortly 
afterwards abandoned that immoral theory ; but only to substitute 
for it one equally immoral and impossible of application : from each 
according to his capacity; to each cuxording to his wants. 

I say nothing of how this new formula destroys all stimulus to 
progress, to increased activity, to invention, and to amelioration of 
methods. But who is to be uie judge of the capacity or the wants of 
the individual ? If the individual himself is to be judge, each will 
diminish the cypher representing his capacity, and augment the 
cypher representing his wants, to the evident injury of his fellows. 
If the government or the association is to be judge, is it possible to 
conceive a tyranny equal to this ? 

Either, therefore, the association must be voluntary, and it will 
gradually dissolve ; or it must be compulsory, and it will constitute 
an immense slavery of working men : those disapproving the judg- 
ment of the majority will have no resource, nor possibility of labour ; 
every error of the directing government will be irreparable ; every 
tyrannical plan of the government will be irresistible. In both 
cases, the consumers wiU be either slaves of the egotism of the pro- 
ducers, or all progress founded upon the stimulus of competition will 
be withdrawn from the field of labour, from the economical world. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Bbntham, St. Simonianism, Fourier, Communism, and Louis 
Blanc have exhausted every phase of the doctrine having for its 
basis the theory of ri^USj for its aim the voell-being of the individual. 
Afi if to proclaim the close of the cycle pf materialist systems, there 
arose the potent irony of Proi^dhon, logically to sum up the conse- 
quences ot the substitution of the arbitrary conceptions of individual 
thought, for the conception of the progres^ve life of humanity. His 
system is a nation alike of God, of immortality, of society, of 
authority, of government, of education, and of a common aim. And 
to fill up t^e immense v(Hd, Proudhon ha§ nothing to offer but a 
bank of credit. Economical life ; the life of the stomach, is our 
proUem, according to him.^ 

* I do not feel bound to examine the system of Proudhon ; his ideas- 
false for the moat part, doubtful for the rest, and so completely refuted by 
himself in his later writings — do Ji6t constitute any true system. 
Proudhon is naught else than the ^ephistc^heles of SodaHsm ; powerfU 
to dissolve, impotent to found. Gifted with remarkable analytical 
power, and logical in deducing the conaeauencee from the first propon- 
tion, ha fascinates 8aperfiGial|reader& But the error, unnotioed, liesjalways 
in the first propoettion, which he boldly F^eeents under a guise of an axiom, 
Thus Proa&on places aa the fundamental basis of every social function 
the contract; and he who thoughtlessly admits that pretended minciple, 
will soon find hunself involvea in a whole series of undeniaDle conse- 
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Asd what was the practical result of all these systems ? 

The 2nd December : Lotiis Napoleon : the mission of France 
temporarily lost. 

Cm the one side, the bourgeaitie took fright — stupidiy and selfishly 
took fright at the idea of the consequences of those systems ; men of 
intelligence were misled^ and either wandered from the true path or 
retired discooraged from public life, isolating themselves in solitaiy 
protest, when it was important to stm^le ; while the uneducated 
minority of the nation regarded the Republic with suspicion, wrongly 
holding the Republican principle responsible for this orgie of 
materialbm. On the other hand, the working men of the large 
cities became accustomed to consider erery question as secondary to 
that of material well-being ; they an^iil^ threatened every power 
not able or willing to carry the ioSalut theories into immediate 
effect ; they separated their own life from the life of the nation, and 
began to look upon great principles with indifference, as upon empty 
formnlffl, incapable of ameliorating their economical condition. 
When a man, fortified by a popular name and by every artifice of 
falsehoods, gold, and bayonets, said to the first : I wUl protect you 
against the danperous parties ; and to the others : I wiU give you 
maUriai wdUhetng — you shall have in me the Erufperor of democracy — 
the first hailed him as a liberator ; the. second folded their arms and 
said : It is one more experiment added to the others. Had they not 
abeady heard from St. Simon, Fourier, and manv of the Com- 
munists, that the nature of the ruling power mattered little, so long 
as they obtained an improvement in their condition ? 

But a people which denies liberty does not deserve weU-heimg^ and 
will not obtam it. A people does not acquire, or cannot long main- 
tain, auffht that it has not con<|uered fDr itself^ aught that is not the 
result of its own labour, exertioi^ and sacrifice. First Justice and 
Duty — ^the rest will fc^ow after. 

Without the religion of Duty any great social transformation is im- 
possible. Every social transformation implies a more vast and 
earnest development of the principle of Association. Now, the 
notion of individual rights can only spring from individual interest^ 

quences. But if you deduce— at is the true method — the worth of the 
function and of him who fulfils it, from the pre-established aim ; and if 
you deduce the notion of that aim, not from an arbitrary contract, but 
from the nature of things, and from the moral law gradually revealed by 
the life of humanity and the historic tradition which is the record of that 
life, — the series of logical consequences is totally different Proudhon ib 
the incarceration of sophism ; and posterity, with intellect less perverted 
than our own, will one day be astonished at the importance attrumted by 
some of our contemporaries to his writings. 



and individual interest does not create association ; it tends to dis* 
solve it The theory of vM-hevag^ if made the aim of social trans- 
formation, leaves unchecked those instincts which urge the 
individual to enjoyment ; inoculates the soul with ^oti^ and 
sanctifies the appetites. A transformation, founded upon such 
elements— against which our every effort in aid of progress is directed 
at the present day — could not endure. 

The ^hcialism which the French derive from the principle of 
Bentham is the. worst form of that social idea, which the best spirits 
of democracy had alreadv married to the political idea, and it has 
delayed the triumph of that idea. 

But while avoiding these names and these aberrations,. let not the 
Italians forget th^t socialism was a syinptom of the tremendous crisis 
which hovers over all the nations of Europe more or less, and for 
which it is necessary to seek a remedy, if we would not see society 
impelled into anarchy and fratricidal war. Production is inferior to 
our wants of the present day. Impartially distributed, it would 
constitute the poverty of all. It is necessarv, then, to increase it ; 
and in order to do this, it is necessary to enlarge the circle of con- 
sumers. All must produce ; he who does not work has no right to 
live. It is necessary to increase the power of production in every 
individual ; to remember that servile labour is immensely inferior to 
free ^ labour ; to emancipate the individual from all dominion pr 
service which crushes his activity and enei^ ; to understand that in 
order to work it is necessary to livcy and therefore to abolish aU taxes 
which limit, not the superfluities^ but the necessaries of life ^ to 
encourage the workman in his px^[x|uctive mission, and therefore to 
take care that the majority of the fruits of labour tilelong to the pro- 
ducers. It is necessary to diminish or suppress the many interme- 
diate expenses of distribution, and to bring producer and consumer 
together. It is necessary that working men's associations, free> 
spontaneous, and various, founded on self-sacrifice, virtue, love and 
economy, shall gradually transform the actual constitution of labour, 
and sul)8titute for the present system of wagesy the princ^le that the 
wealth of ea6h man should be proportioned to his work; thus 
cancelling, not the undeniable benefits, but the excesses and disad- 
vantages of competition. 

Education, moral, uniform, and univbrsallt diffused ; a 
complete transformation of the actual system of taxation ; state 
economy ; increase of production ; progressive abolition of all but 
the absolutely indispensable intermediates between buyer and seller ; 
union of capital and labour by means of working men's associations 
— ^these are the conditions of the economical problem which republic 
can democracy is called. upon to solve. 
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ON THE DUTIES OF MAN. (1844.) 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OP 
THE DUTIES OF MAN.* 



To THE Italian Working Class. 

To you, sons and daughters of the People, I dedicate this book. In 
it I have traced for you the Principles, in the name and by the aid 
of whfch, you may, if you will, fulfil your mission in Italy ; a 
mission of Repnblican progress for all your countrymen, and of 
emancimtion tor yourwlves. 

Let those among- you whom favourable circumstances or superior 
ability have rendered more capable of penetrating the deep meaning 
of these principles, explain them to ^e others in the same loving 
spirit in which I thought, while writing, of your sufferings, your 
aspirations, and that new life which it will be yours to diffuse over 
our Italian country, so soon as the unjust inequalities now so fatal 
to the free development of your faculties 'chall be overcome. 

I have loved you fr^m my eiffliest years. I was taught by the 
re^blican instincts of my mother to seek out among my fellows 
neither the rich man nor the great, but the true Mem; while the 
simple and unconscious virtues of my faUier accustomed me to value 
the silent, unmarked spirit of self-sacrifice so frequently found in 
your dass, far above the external and assumed superiority of semi- 
education. 

In later years the pages of our history levealed to me the feet that 
the true life of Italy is the life of her People ; and I saw how, 
during the slow progress of the ages, the shock of different races, and 



♦ The four first chapters of this work were published in the Apostolulo 
fopeknre, a journal Bnued by Mwanii for the Italian working men in 
Engknd (1844). It was completed in the £en$iero eAtione in 1868. * 



the superficial, ephemeral changes wrou^t by usurpation and con* 
quest, had been ordained to elaborate and prepare our great, 
democratic. National Unity. 

And I devoted myself to you, thirty years ago. 

I saw that our country, our One coimtry of free men and equals, 
could never be founded by an aristocracy such as ours, possessed 
neither of initiative power nor collective life ; nor by a monarchy 
destitute of special nnssion, and devoid of all idea of u&ity or 
emancipation — a monarchy which had merely crept in amongst us in 
the sixteenth century, and in the track of the foreigner. 

I saw that our United Italian Country could only be founded by 
the Italian People, and I declared this to the world. 

I saw the necessity that your class should free themselves from the 
yoke of hircy and gnulually elevate Labour, through the medium of 
Association, to be master alike of the soil and capital of the state ; 
and, long before any French sects of socialists had distorted the 
question amongst us, I proclaimed it 

I saw that an Italy such as the aspirations of our hearts foretell, 
can never exist until the Papacy shall be overthrown in the name of 
the Moral Law, admowledged as high above all pretended inter- 
mediates between God and the People ; and I avowed it 

Nor, amid the wild accusations, calumnies, and derision by which 
I have been assailed, have I ever betrayed your cause or deserted 
the banner of the future, even when you— led astray by the teachings 
of men, not believers but idolaters — ^forsook me K>r those who but 
trafficked in your blood, to withdraw their thoughts from you in 
the sequel 

The hearty and sincere grasp {d the hand of some of the best 
amon^ yon, sons and daughters of the People, has consoled me for 
the faithlessness of others, and for the many bitter delusions heaped 
upon me by men whom I loved, and who professed to love ma - 1 
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have but few years of life left to me, bat the bond sealed between 
me and those few among jonrselves will remain inviolate to my 
last day, and will live beyond it 

Think, then, of me as I think of you. Let ns commnne together 
in affection for onr country. The special element of her future is 
in you. 

But our country's future, and your own, can only be realised by 
ridding yourselves of two great sores, which still (though I hope for 
no long while) contaminate our upper classes, and threaten to mis- 
direct the advance of Italy. 

These two sores are MacchiaveUism and Materialum, 

The first, an ignoble travesty of the doctrine of a great but un- 
happy man, would lead you away from the frank, brave, and loyal 
adoration of truth ; the second, through the worship of interest, 
would inevitablv drag you down to egotism and anarchy. 

If you would emancipate yourselves from the arbitrary rule and 
tvranny of man, you must begin by rightly adoring God. And in 
the world's great battle between the two principles of Good and 
Evil, you must openly enrol yourselves beneath the banner of the 
first, and ceaselessly combat the second, rejecting every dubious 
symbol, and every cowardly compromise or nypocrisy of all leaders 
who seek to strike a middle course. 

. Beneath the banner of the first you will ever find me by your 
side while life lasts. 

It was because I saw these two lies — Macchiavellism and Mate- 
rialism — too often clothe themselves before your eyes with the 
seductive fascinations of hopes which only the worship of God and 
Truth can realise, that I thought to warn you by this Dook. I love 
you too well either to flatter your passions or caress the golden 
dreams by which others seek to win your favour. Mv voice may 
sound too harsh, and I may too severely insist on proclaiming the 
necessity of virtue and sacrifice ; but I know, and you too — un- 
tainted by false doctrines and unspoiled by wealth — wiU soon know 
also that the sole origin of every nght is in a duty fulfilled. 

Farewell : accept me, now and for ever, as your brother, 

Joseph Mazzini. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTIODUCTION. 



I INTEND to speak to you of your duties. I intend to speak to you, 
according to the dictates of my heart, of the holiest things we know: 
to Bj^&ak to you of God, of Humanity, of the Fatherland and the 
Family. 

Listen to me in love, as I shall speak to you in love. My words 
are words of conviction, matured by long years of study, of experience, 
and of sorrow. The duties which I point out to you, I have striven, 
and shall strive while I live, to fulfil as far as I have the power. I 
may err, but my error is not of the heart I may deceive myself, 
but I will not deceive you. Listen to me, then, fraternally : judge 
freely among yourselves whether I speak truth or error. If it seem 
to you that I speak error, leave me ; but follow me, and act according 
to my teachings, if you believe me an apjoetle of the truth. To err is 
a misfortune, and deserving of commiseration ; but to know the 
truth, and faU to regulate our actions according to its teaching, is a 
crime condemned alike by heaven and earth. 

Wherefore do I speak to you of your duties before speaking to you 
of your rights ? Wherefore, in a society wherein all, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, tend to oppress you ; wherein the exercise of so many 
of the rights that belong to man is continually denied to you ; 
wherein your portion is suffering, and all that which men call 
happiness is for other classes — do I speak to you of self-sacrifice 
rawer than of conquest ? oi virtue, of moral improvement, and of 
education, rather than of material weU-being. 

This is a question which I am bound to answer clearly before I go 
any farUier, oecause this is precisely the point which constitutes the 
difference between the school to which I belong, and many others 
now existing; in Europe ; and also because this is a question that 
naturally arises in the vexed mind of the suffering working-man. 

We are the slaves of lobour—poor and unhapmf: speak to us of 
inaterial vmprovementf of l^ty, of haj>piness. Tell us if we are doomed 
to wfftTiw ever ; if we are never to enjoy in our turn. Preach duty to 
our employers ; to the classes above us, who treat m like machines, and 
monopolise the sources of weiUr-heing. which, injustice, belona to all m^n. 
Speak to us of our rights; tell us how to gain them: smak to us of our 
strength: let us first chtavn a recognised soddl and political existence; 
then indeed you may talk to us of our duties. 

So say too many working-men, and they follow doctrines, and 
join associations, corresponding to such thoughts and desires ; 
foigetful, however, of one thing, and that is, that these very 
doctrines to which they still appeal, have been preached durins 
the4ast fifty years, without resulting in any, the slightest, materiid 
improvement in the condition of the working-man. 

All that has been achieved or attempted in the cause of progress 



and improvement in Europe during the last fifty years, whether 
against absolute governments or the aristocracy of birth, has been 
attempted in the name of the Rights of man, and of Liberty as the 
means of that weU-being which has been regarded as the end and 
aim of life. All the acts of the great French Revolution, and of 
those revolutions which succeeded and imitated it, were a conse- 

Suence of the ^* Declaration of the Rights of Man," All the works of 
bose philosophers whose writings prei)ared the way for that revolu- 
tion, were founded upon a theory of Liberty, and of maUng known 
to every individual his Bights. The doctrines of all the Revolution- 
ary Schools preached that man was bom for happiness ; that he had 
a right to seek happiness by every means in his power ; and ti^t no 
one nad a right to impede him in that search ; while he had a right 
to overthrow whatever obstacles he met in his path towards it 

And all those obstacles were overthrown ; liberty was achieved. 
In many countries it lasted for years ; in some it exists even yet 

Has the condition of the people improved ? Have the millions 
who live by the daily labour of their hands acquired any, the 
smallest amount of the promised and desired well-being ? No ; the 
condition of the people is not improved. On the contrary, in most 
countries it has even deteriorated ; and here especially, where I 
write, the price of the necessaries of life has continually augmented, 
the wages of working-men in many branches of industiy mive pro- 
gressively diminish^* while the population has increased. In 
almost all countries the condition of the workmen has become more 
uncertain, more precarious; while those crises which condemn 
thousands of workmen to a certain period of inertia have become 
more frequent 

The annual increase of emigration from country to country, and 
frem Europe to other parts of the world, and the ever-increasing 
cipher of benevolent institutions, of poor's rates, and other precau- 
tions against mendicity, suffice to prove this. They indicate that . 
public attention is continually being attracted to the sufferings of the 
people ; but their inefficiency visibly to diminish those sufferings 
demonstrates an equally progressive augmentation of the misery of 
the classes in whose behalf they endeavour to provide. 

And nevertheless in these last fifty years the sources of social 
wealth and the mass of material means of happiness have been con- 
tinually on the increase. Commerce, surmounting those ft^equent 
crises which are inevitable in the absolute absence of all organisation, 
has achieved an increase of power and activity, and a wider sphere 
of operation. Communication has almost everywhere been rendered 
rapid and secure, and hence the price of produce has decreased in 
proportion to the diminished cost of transport. On the other hand, 
the idea that there are rights inherent to human nature is now 
generally admitted and accepted — ^hypocritically and in words at 
least — even by those who seek to withhold those rights. Why then 
has not the condition of the people improved ? Why has the con- 
sumption of produce, instead of being equally distributed among all 
the members of European society, become concentrated in the hands 
of a few, of a class forming a new aristocracy ? Why has the fresh 
impulse given to industry and commerce resulted, not in the well- 
being of the many but in the luxury of a few ? 

Tlie answer is clear to those who look closely into things. Men 
are the creatures of education, and their actions are but the conse- 
quence of the principle of education g^ven to them. The promoters 
of revolutions and ^litical transformations have hitherto founded 
them all upon one idea, the idea of the r^hts a|)pertaining to the 
individual Those revolutions achieved Liberty — individual liberty ; 
liberty of education, liberty cf beliei^ liberty of commerce, liberty in 
all thingsand for all men. 

But of what use were rights when acquired by men who had not 
the means of exercisinc them ? Of what use was mere libeity of 
education to men who had neither time nor means to profit by it ? 
Of what use was mere liberty of commerce to those wno possessed 
neither merchandise, capital, nor credit ? 

In all the countries wherein these principles were proclaimed. 
Society was composed of the small number of individuals who were 
t^e possessors of land, of capital, and of credit ; and of the vast 
multftude who possessed nothing but the labour of their hands, and 
were compelled to sell that labour to the first class, on any terms, in 
order to live. For such men, compelled to spend the whole day in 
material and monotonous exertion, and condemned to a continual 
struggle against hunger and want, what was liberty but an illusion, a 
bitter irony 1 

The only way to prevent this state of things would have been for 
the upper classes yoluntarily to consent to reduce the hours of labour, 
while they increased its remuneration ; to bestow an uniform and 
gratuitovs education upon the multitude ; to render the instruments 
of labour accessible to all, and create a credit for workmen of good 
capacity and of good intentions. 

Now, why should they have done this ? Was not well-being the 

* It must be borne in mind that this and the three succeeding chapteiE^ 
were published thirty years ago. Digitized by V_tOvJ V l\^ 
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end and aim of life ? Was not material prosperity the one thing 
desired b j all ? Why should they diminish tneir own enjoyments 
in favour of others ? Let those help themselves who can. When 
Society has once secured to each individual the free exercise of those 
rights which are inherent in human nature, it has done all it is 
bound to do. If there be any one who, from some fatality of his 
own position, is unable to exercise auy of these rights, let him resign 
himself to his fate, and not blame others. 

It was natural they should speak thus, and thus in fact they spoke. 
And this mode of r^arding tne poor by the privileged classes soon 
became the mode which individuals regarded one another. Each 
man occupied himself with his own rights and the amelioration of 
his own position, without seeking to provide for others ; and when 
those rights clashed with the rights of others, the result was a state 
of war—a war, not of blood, but of gold and craft ; less manly than 
the other, but ec[ual]y fatal ; a relentless war in which those who 
possessed means inexorably crushed the weak and inexpert. 

In this state of continual warfare, men were educated in egotism 
and the exclusive greed of matenal wellbeing. Mere lib^ty of 
belief had destroyed all community of faith. Mere liberty of educa- 
tion generated moral anarchy. Mankind, ¥rithout any common 
bond, without unity of religious belief or aim, bent upon enjoyment 
and nouffht beyond, sought each and all to tread their own path, 
little heeding if^ in pursuing it, they trample upon the bodies of their 
brothers — brothers in name, but enemies in fact Hiis is the state 
of things we have reached at the present day, thanks to the theory of 
rights. 

Rights no doubt exist ; but when the rights of one individual 
happen to clash with those of another, how can we hope to reconcile 
and narmonise them if we do not refer to something which is above 
aU riehts ? And when the rights of an individual, or of many indi- 
viduals, clash with the rights of the country, to what tribunal shall 
we appeal 1 

If the right to the greatest possible amoimt of happiness exist in 
cUl human beincs, how are we to solve the question between the 
working man and the manufacturer ? If the rignt to existence is the 
first inviolable right of every man, who shall demand the sacrifice of 
that existence for the benefit of other men ? 

Will vou demand it in the name of the country, of society, of the 
multitude, your brothers ? 

What is their country to- those who hold the theory I describe, if 
it be not the spot wherein their individual rights are most secure ? 
What is societv but an assemblage of men who have agreed to bring 
the power of the many in support of the rights of each ! 

And you who for fifty years have been preaching to the individual 
that iociety is constituted for the purpose of securing to him the exercise of 
his rightSy how can vou ask of tiim to sacrifice them all in favour of 
that society^ and submit, if need be, to ceaseless effort, to imprison- 
ment or exile, for the sake of improving it ? After having taught 
him b^ every means in your power that the end and aim of Hfe 
is happiness, how can you expect him to sacrifice both happiness and 
life itself to free his country from foreign oppression, or produce 
some amelioration in the condition of a class to which he does not 
belong ? After you have preached to him for years in the name of 
material interests, can you pretend that he shall see wealth and 
power within his own reach, and not stretch forth his hand to grasp 
them, even though to the injury of his fellow-men ? 

Working-men, this is no mere individual opinion, the offispring of 
my own mind, and unsupported by facts : it is historv, the history of 
our own times ; a history whose pages are stained with blood — 
the blood of the people. 

Ask the men who transformed the revolution of 1830 into a mere 
substitution of persons, and made Uie corpses of your French 
brothers serve as stepping-stones to raise themselves to power. 
Their whole doctrine and teaching previoudy to 1830 was founded 
on the old theory of the rights, not on a belief in the duties of man. 
Ton call them traitors and ap<^tates at the presant day, whereas in 
fact they are only consistent with their own theory. They combated 
the government of Charles X. in all sincerity, because that govern- 
ment was directly inimical to the class from which they sprang, and 
violated, or sought to suppres^ their rights. They combated in the 
name of that happiness ot which they considered tnemaelves to have 
less than they were entitled to possess. Some of them were perse- 
cuted in their liberty of thought ; others, men of powerful intellect, 
saw themselves neglected and shut out from offices and employments 
which were bestowed on men of inferior capacity to tneir own. 
Then even the wrongs of the people irritated them. Then they wrote 
boldly, and in good faith too, upon the rights inherent to all men. 

Afterwards, 'when their own j^oUUcsl and intellectual rights were 
secured ; when the path to office was opened to them ; when they 
had achieved the happiness they sought ;— they forcot the people, 
they forgot the millions below them— their inferiors both in educa- 
tion and desires — ^who were also seeking to achieve a different 
description of happiness; they ceased to trouble themselves about 
the matter, and thought only of themselves. 



Why should you call them traitors ? . Why not rather call their 
doctrine fedse and treacherous ? 

In those days there lived a man in France whom some of you have 
heard of, and whom you ought never to foraet He was opposed to 
our ideas then, but he believed in 'Duty. He believed in die duty of 
sacrificing our whole existence to the common good, to the search 
after and triumph of truth. He earnestly stumed the times and 
men ; he was neither led astray by applause, nor disheartened by 
delusion. When he had tried one way and found it ffidl, ha tried 
again some other plan for the improvement of the many ; and when 
the course of events had convinced him that there was only one 
element capable of achieving it— when the People had descended into 
the arena, and proved themselves more virtuous and more believing 
than all those who had pretended to support their cause — he, 
Lamennaisj the author of the ** Words of a Believer," which some of 
you have read, became the best apostle of the cause in which we are 
united. 

In Lamennais, and in the men of whom I have spoken above, you 
may see exemplified the difference between the men of Rights and 
the men of Duty. To the first the conquest of their own individual 
rights, by withdrawing their stimulus to action, was sufficient to 
arrest their course ; the labours of the other will cease only with his 
life on earth.* 

And among those peoples who are completely enslaved — where the 
struggle has far other dangers, where every step taken towards pro- 
gress is stamped with the blood of a martyr, where the struggle 
against the governing Injustice is necessarily secret, and deprived of 
the consolations of publicity and praise — what obligation, what 
stimulus to constancy, can be sufficient to sustain upon the paUi of 
progress those men whose theory reduces the holy social battle we 
are fighting into a mere struggle for their rights ? I speak, be it 
understood, of the generality, and not of those exceptional individuals 
who are to be met with in all schools of doctrine. 

And when that tumult of the blood imd that spirit of reaction 
against tyranny which naturally draw the young into the struggle are 
passed, wherefore, after a few years of endeavour, after the inevitable 
delusions incidental to a similar enterprise, should they not prefer 
any sort of repose to a life full of in<]^uietude, resistance, and danger, 
liable at any moment to end in imprisonment^ on the scaffold, or in 
exile? 

This is hit the too common story of the Italians of the present 
day, imbued as they are with these French doctrines ; story most 
sad indeed, but how can we alter it, unless we ^ter the ruling 
principle which governs their conduct ? How, and in the name of 
what, shall we convince them that danger and d^usion ought only 
to give them new strength, and that they are bound to contmue the 
struggle, not only for a few years, but for their whole life ? Who 
shalTbid any man to continue the struggle for his rights when that 
struggle costs him d^u^r than the renunciation ? 

And even in a society constituted on a juster basis than our own, 
who shall persuade the man believing solely in the theory of rights, 
that he is bound to strive tor the common good, and occupy himself 
in the development of the social idea ? Suppose he should rebel ; 
suppose he should feel himself strong enough to say to you, I break 
the socicU bond ; my tendencies and my faculties invite me elsewhere; I 
have a sacred, an inviolable right to develop those tendencies and facul- 
ties, and I choose to be at war with the rest; what answer can you make 
him within the limits of the Doctrine of Rights ? What right have 
you, merely as a majority, to compel his obedience to laws which do 
not accord with his mdividual desires and aspirations ? What right 
have you to punish him should he violate those laws ? 

The rights of each individual are equal : Uie mere fact of living 
together m society does not create a single one. Society has greater 
power, not greater rights, than the individual How, then, mil you 
prove to the individual that he is bound to confoimd his will in the 
will of his brothers, whether of country or of humanity ? 

By means of the prison or the executioner ? 

Every society that has existed hidierto has employed these means. 

But this is a state of war, and we need peace : this is tyrannical 
recession, and we need Education. 

Education, I have said, and my whole doctrine is included and 
summed up in the grand word. The vital question in agitation at 
the present day is a question of Education. We do not seek to 
establish a new order of things through violence. Any oider of 
things established through violence, even though in itself superior 
to the old, is still a tyranny. What we have to do is to propose, for 
the approval of the nation, an order of things which we believe to be 
supenor to that now existing and to educate men by every possible 
means to develop it and act m accordance with it. 

The theory of Rights may suffice to arouse men to overthrow the 
obstacles placed in their path by tyranny, but it is impotent where 



♦ This assertion was fiilly verified. Lamennais died a republican, 
believing in God and the People, and loving his friend Mazzini to th« 

last. Digitized by Vn^^ V IC 
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ihfi olject in view is to create a nobk and poweorfal haimony between 
the various elements of which the nation is composed. With the 
theory of happiness as the primary aim of ezistenccu we shall only 
produce egotists who will carry the old passions and desires into the 
new order of thin^, and introduce corruption into it a few montiis 
after. We have there£are to seek a Principle of Education superior 
to any such theory, and capaUe of ^dmg mankind onwards to- 
wards their own improvement, oi teaching tb^ constancy and self- 
sacrifice, and of uniting them with thdrMlow-men, without making 
them dependent either on the Oea of a single man or the/on» of the 
mwority. 

This princinle is Dott. We must convince men that they are all 
sons of one sole Qtod^ and bound to fulfil and execute one sole law 
here on eartii : that each of them is bound to live, not for himself, 
but for others ; that the aim of existence is, not to be more or less 
happy, but to make themselves and others more virtuous ; that to 
struggle against injustice and error (wherever they exist), in the 
name and for the lienefit of their brothers, is not only a. right but a 
Duty ; a duty which may not be neglected without sin, the duty cf 
their whole me. 

Working-men, brothers ! understand me welL When I say that 
the consciousness of your rights will never suffice to produce an 
important and durable progress, I do not ask you to renounce tiiose 
rights. I merely say that such rights caai only exist as a consequence 
ef duties fulfiUed, and that we must begin with fulfilling the last in 
order to achieve the first And when I say that in proposing 
happiness, wellbeing, or material interests, as the aim of existence, 
we run the risk of producing egotists, I do not say that you ought 
never to occupy yourselves with these ; but I do say that the 
exclusive endeavour after material interests, nought for, not as a 
meansy but as an end^ always leads to disastrous and deplorable 
results. 

When the ancient Bomanfl, under the empercMs, contented them^ 
selves with bread and antuaemenU. they had become as abject a race 
as can be conceived ; and after submitting to the stupid and ferocious 
rule of their empercffs, they vilely succumbed to and were enslaved 
by their barbarian invaders. In France and elsewhere it has ever 
been the plan of the opponents of social progress to spread corruption 
by endeavouring to lead men's minds away from thoughts of change 
and improvement, through furthering the development of mere 
material activity. And shall we help our adversaries ^th our own 
hand? 

Material ameliorations are essential, and we will strive to obtain 
them, not because the one thins necessary to man is that he diould 
be well housed and nourished ; but because you can neither acquire 
a true consciousness of your own dignity, nor achieve your own 
moral development, so long as you are engaged, as at the present 
day, in a continual struggle with poverty and want 

You labour for ten or twelve hours of the day : how can you find 
time to educate yourselves ? The greater number of you can scarcely 
earn enough to maintain yourselves and your funiUes : how can you 
find means to educate yourselves ? The frequent interruption and 
uncertain duration of your work causes you to alternate excessive 
labour with periods of idleness : how are you to acquire habits of 
order, regularity, and assiduity? The scantiness of your earnings 
prevents all hope of saving a sum sufficient to be one day useful 
to youi children, or 1» provide for the support of your old 
age : how can you acquire habits of economy ? Many among you 
are compelled by poverty to withdraw your children— I will not 
say from the instruction, for what educational instruction can the 
poor wife of a working-man bestow upon her children ?— but from 
the mother's watchfulness and love, in order that they may gain a 
few pence in the unwholesome and injurious labour of manufactories. 
How can children so ciivumstanced be developed tmder the softcoiing 
influence of family affection ? 

You have no rights of citizenship, nor participation, either of 
election or vote, in those laws which are to direct your actions and 
govern your life. How can you feel the sentiment of citizenship, 
zeal for the welfare of the state, or sincere affection for its laws ? 

Your poverty frequently involves the impossibility of your obtain- 
ing justice like the other classes : how are you to learn to love and 
respect justice. Society treats you without a shadow of sympathy : 
how are you to learn sympathy with society ? 

It is, therefore, needful tluit your material condition should be 
improved, in order that you may morally progress. It is necessary 
that yon should labour less, so that you m^ consecrate some hours 
every day to your soul's improvement It is needful that you 
shoTud receive such remuneration for your labour as may enable 
you to accumulate a sufficient saving to tranquillise your minds as 
to your future ; and, above all, it is necessary to purify your souk 
from all reaction, from all sentiment of vengeance, from every 
thought of injustice, even towards those who have been unjust to you. 
You are bound, therefore, to strive for all these ameliorations in your 
condition, and you will obtain them ; but you must seek them as a 
means, not as an end ; seek them from a sense of duty, and not 



merely as a right ; sedc them in order that ydu'aiay become more 
virtuous, not in order that you may be materially happy. 

If not so, where would be the difference between you and thosd 
by whom you have been oppressed 2 They oppressed you precisely 
because they only sought happiness, enjoyment and power. 

Improve yourselves ! Let this be the aim of your life. It is only 
by improving yourselves, by becoming more virtuous; ^lat you can 
render your condition lastingly less unhappy. Petty tyrants would 
arise among yourselves by thousands, solong as you should merely 
strive to advance in the name of material interests or a special social 
organisation. A change of social organisation is of little moment 
Tdiile you yourselves remain with your present passions and egotism. 
Social orsanisations are like certain plants which yield either poison 
or medicme according to the mode in which they are administered. 
Good men can woi^ good even out of an evil organisation, and bad 
men can work evil out of good organisationfl. 

No doubt it is also necessary to improve the classes who now 
oppress you, but you will never succeed in doing this, unless you 
begin by improving yourselves. 

When, therefore, you hear those who preach the necesdhr of a 
social transformation declare that they can accomplish it solely by 
invoking your ri^ts, be grateful to them for their good intentions, 
but be aistrustfiu of thieir success. The suffuings of the poor are 
partially known to the wealthier classes ; imottm, but not felt. In 
the general indifference resulting from the absence of a common 
faith, in the egotism which is the inevitable oooBequenoe of ao many 
years spent in preaching material happiness; those who 'io not 
suffer themselves have, little by little, beecnne accustomed to re^pd 
the sufferings of others as a sorrowful necessity of social organisation, 
or to leave the remedy to the generations to come* The difficulty 
lies, not so much in convincing them, as in rousing them from their 
inertia, and inducing them, when once convinced, to act; to associate 
together, and to fraternise vrith you in order to create such a social 
organisation as shall put an end — as far aa human possibilities allow 
— 'to your sufferings and their own fears. 

Now, to do this is a woA of Faith ; of Mth in that mission which 
God has given to his human creature here on earth ; in the re^nsi- 
bility which weighs upon all those who fedl to fulfil that mission ; 
and in the Duty imposed upon all, of c(»itinnal endeavour and 
sacrifice in the cause oi truth. 

Any conceivable doctrine of Bight and material Itt^pinees can 
only lead you to attempts which, so long as you remain isolated, 
and rely solely on your own strength, can never succeed ; and which 
can but result in that worst of crimes, a civil war between dass 
and class. 

Working-men ! Brothers ! When Christ came, and changed the 
face of the world, He spoke not of rights to the rich, who needed not 
to achieve them ; nor to the poor, who would doubtless have abused 
them, in imitation of the rich ; He spoke not of utilitv nor of interest 
to a people whom interest and utility had coiTuptea ; He spoke of 
Duty, He spoke of Love, of Sacrifice, and of Faith ; and He said 
that they slumld he first among all who had contributed moet by their 
labour to the good of aU, 

And the words of Christ, breathed in the ear of a society in which 
all true life was extinct, recalled it to existence, conquered the 
millions, conquered the world, and caused the education of the 
human race to ascend one degree on the scale of progress. 

Working-men ! We live in an epoch similar to that of Christ 
We live in the midst of a society as corrupt as that of the Boman 
Empire, feeling in our inmost soul the need of re-animating and 
transforming it, and of uniting all its various members in one sole 
faith, beneaSi one sole law, in one sde Aim— the free and j>rogres- 
dve development of all the faculties of which God has given the 
germ to his creatures. We seek the kingdom of God on earth as it is 
in hea/ven^ or rather, that earth may become a {^reparation for heaven, 
and society an endeavour after tne progressive realisation of the 
Divine Idea. 

But Christ's every act was the visible representation of the Faith 
He preached, and around Him stood apostles who incarnated in their 
actions the faith they had accepted. Be yon such, and you will 
conquer. Preach duty to the claiases above you, and fulfil, as far as 
in you lies, your own. Preach virtue^ sacnfice, and love ; and be 
yourselves virtuous, lovinc, and ready for sdf-sacrifice. Speak your 
thoughts boldly, and mie known your wants courageously ; but 
without anger, without reaction, and without threats. The strongest 
menace, if indeed there be those for whom threats are necessary, will 
be the firmness, not the irritation of your speech. 

While vou propagate amongst your brc^hers the idea of a better 
future, which shall secure to them education, work, its fitting re- 
muneiation, and the conscience and mission of men, strive also to 
instruct and improve yourselves, and to educate yourselves to the full 
knowledge and practice of your duties. 

At present this is a labour rendered impossible to the masses in 
many parts of England No plan of popular education can b% 
realisea alone ; a change both in the P^f^*^ ^"^ ^^~'^ 
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of the people is needed ; and they who ims^ine that an educational 
transformation may be accomplished alone, deceive themselves. 

A few among yon, once imbued with the true principles on which 
the moral, social, and political education of a people depend, will 
suffice to spread them among the millions, as a guide on their way, 
to protect them &om the sophisms and fjEUse doctrines by w]uch it 
wiU be sought to lead them astray. 



CHAPTER II. ' 

GOD. 

The source of your duties is in God. The definition of your duties 
is found in His law. The progressive discovery and application of 
this law is the mission of humanity. 

God exists. I am not bound to prove this to yoiL nor shall I 
endeavour to do so. To me the attempt would seem blasphemous, 
as the denial appears madness. 

God exists, b^use we > exist. God lives in our conscience, in the 
conscience oi humanity. Our conscience invokes Him in our most 
solemn moments of grief or joy. Humanitv has been able to trans- 
form, to disfigure, never to suppress His holy name. The universe 
bears witness to Him in the oroer, harmony, and intelligence of its 
movements and its laws. 

There are, I hope, no atheists among you. Were there any, they 
would deserve ipity rather than malediction. He who can deny God 
either in the face of a starlight night, when standing beside Uie' tomb 
of those deafest to him ; or in the presence of martyrdom, is either 
greatly unhappy, or greatljr guilty. The first atheist was surely one 
who liad conceided some crime from his fellow-men, and who sought 
by denying God to free himself from the sole witness from whom 
conceaunent was impossible, and thus stifle the remorse by which he 
was tormented. Or perhaps the first atheist was i tyrant, who, 
having destroyed one naif of the soul of his bretihren by depriving 
them of liberty, endeavoured to substitute the worship of brute force 
for faith in duly and eternal right. 

After these, from age to age, there came men, here and there, who 
taught atheism from philosophical aberration ; but they are few and 
ashamed. AAer these, in days not far removed from our own, came 
the many who, from reaction against a fialse and absurd idea of Qod 
created by some tyranny or caste, denied God himself ; but it was 
only for an instant, and even during that instant — so great was the 
need they felt of divinity — that even they worshipped a goddess of 
reason and a goddess of nature. 

At the present day there are many men who abhor all religion 
because they see the corruption of tne actual creeds, and have no 
conception of the purity or the religion ol the future ; but none of 
these venture to declare themselves atheists. There do indeed exist 
priests who prostitute the name of God to the calculations of a venal 
seK-interest, and tyrants who falsify His name by invoking it in 
support of their tyranny ; but because the light of the sun is often 
obscured by impure vapours, shall we deny the sun himself, and the 
vivifying influence of his rays throughout the imiverse ! Because 
the liberty of the wicked sometimes produces anarchy, shall we curse 
the name of liberty itself ? 

The undying light of faith in God pierces through all the impos- 
ture and corruption wherewith men have diurkened His name. 
Imposture and corruption pa&s away ; tyrannies pass away, but God 
remains, as the people, image of God on earth, remains. Even as 
the people pass through slavery, poverty, and suflfering, to achieve 
scdf-consciousness, power and emanci^tion, step by step, so does the 
holy name of God arise above the ruins of corrupt creeds, to shine 
forth surrounded by a purer, more intense, and more rational form of 
worship. 

I do not therefore speak to you of God in order to demonstrate to 
you His existence, or to tell you that you are bound to worship 
Him ; you do worship Him whensoever you deeply fed your own 
life, and that of the fellow-beings by whom you are surrounded ; 
but in order to tell you how to worship Him, and to admonish you 
of an error that predominates in the classes by whom you are 
governed, and through their example influences too many among 
yourselves, an error as grave and &tal as atheism itself. 

This error is the separation, more or leas apparent, of God from 
His work, from that earth upon which you are called to fulfil one 
period of your existence. 

" On the one side there are men who tell you " It is very true that 
God exists, Imt the only thing you can do is to coinfess His existence, and 
adore Him. None can coTuprehend or declare the relation between God 
and your conscience. BefUct upon all this *as much as you please, hut 
neither projfound your own belief to your feUow-men, nor seek to apply it 
to the affairs of this earth. 

*' Politics are orui thing, religion another. Do not confound them 
together, Lea/ve all heavenly things to the spiritual authirrUies, whatso- 
ever they may be, reserving to yourselves the right of refusing them your 
belief if they appear to you to betray their mission. Let each man believe 



in his own way ; the only things about which you are bound to concern 
yourselves in common a/re the things of this world. Materialists, or 
spiritucUists, whichsoever you be, do you believe in the liberty and equality 
of mankind ? do ycu desire the well-being of the mc^ority f do youoelieve 
in universal suffrage 1 Unite together to obtain these things; in order 
to obtain these, you will have no occasion to come to a corrvmon 
wnderstanding about hea/venly things." 

On the other side you have men who say to you, " God exists : but 
He is too great, too superior to all created things, for you to hope to 
approach Him through any hwnian work. The earth is of clay. Life is 
hit a day. Withdraw yourselves from the first as far as possible, and do 
not value the other above its worth. What are all earthly interests 
in comparison with the irwmortal life of your soul ? Think of this ! 
Fix your eyes on heaven. What m^Uters it how you live here below ? 
You are doomed to die, and God will Judge you, according to the thougJds 
you ha/oe given, not to earth, but to Iiim. Are you, unhappy ? Bless the 
God who has sent you sorrows. Terrestrial existence is but a period 
of trial, the earth but a land of exile. Despise it, and raise yourselves 
above it. In the midst of sorrows, poverty, or slavery, you can still turn 
to God, and sanctify yourselves in adoration of Him, in prayer, and in 
faith in a future that urill largely recompense you for having despised 
every worldly thing." 

Of those who thus speak to you, the first do not love God, the 
second do not know Him. 

Say to the first that man is One. You cannot divide him in half, 
and so contrive that he shall a^e with you in those principles 
which regulate the origin of society, while he differs wifii you as 
regards his oum origin, destiny, and law of life here below. The 
world is governed by Religions. When the Indians really believed 
that some of them were bom from the head, others from the arms, 
and others from the feet of Bramah, tiieir Divinity, they organised 
^eir society by distributing mankind into ccLstes ; assigning to one 
caste an inheritance of intellectual labour, to another of military, 
and to others of servile duties ; and thus condemned themselves to 
an immobility that still endures, and that will endure so long as 
belief in that religious principle shidl last 

When the Christians declared to the world that all men were the 
sons of God, and brethren in His name, all the doctrines of the 
legislators and philosophers of antiquity, tending to establish the 
existence of two races of men, availed not to prevent the abolition of 
slavery, and a consequent niaical re-oi^anisation of society. 

For every advance in religious belief we can point to a correspond- 
ing social advance in the history of Humanity, while the only result 
you can show, as a consequence of your doctrine of indifference in 
matters of religion,, is anarchy. You have been able to destroy, 
never to build up. Disprove tnis if you can. 

By dint of exa^erating one of the principles of Protestantism — a 
principle which Protestantism itself now feels the necessity of 
abandoning— by dint of deducing all your ideas from the sole 
principle oi the independence of the individual, you have achieved 
—what? 

In commerce you have achieved anarchy — that is to say, the 
oppression of the weak. In politics you have achieved liberty — that 
is to say, the derision of the weak, who have neither time, nor means, 
nor instruction sufficient to enable them to exercise their rights. In 
morals you have achieved egotism — that is to say, the isolation and 
ruin of the weak, who cannot raise themselves alone. 

But what we seek is Association. 

How shall we realise this securely, unless among brothers, believ- 
ing in the same ruling principle, united in the same faith, and bear- 
ing witness by the same name. 

What we seek is Education. 

How shall we give or receive it, unless in virtue of a principle 
that sums up and expresses our common belief as to the origin, we 
aim, and the law of me of mankind upon earth ? 

We seek a common education. 

How shall we give or receive it without belief in a ccmmon faith 
and a common duty ? 

And whence can we deduce a common duty, if not from the idea 
we form of God and of our relation to Him ? 

Doubtless universal suffrage is an excellent thing. It is the only 
legal means by which a peoj)le may govern itself without risk of 
continual violent crises. Umversal suffrage in a country governed 
by a common faith is the expression of the national will ; out in a 
country deprived of a common belief, what can it be but the mere 
expression of the interests of those numerically tlie stronger, to the 
opression of all the rest ? 

All the political reforms achieved in countries either irreligious or 
indifferent to religion, have lasted as long as interest allowed — no 
longer. On this point the experience of political movements in 
Europe during the last fifty years has taught us lessons enough. 

To those who speak to you of heaven, and seek to separate it from 
earth, you will say that heaven and earth are One, even as the way 
and the goal are one. Tell us not that the earth is of clay. The earth 
is of God. God created it as the medium through which we may 
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ascend to Him. The earth is not a mere sojourn of temptation or of 
expiation ; it is the appointed dwelling-place wherein we are bound 
to work out onr own improvement ana development, and advance 
towards a higher stage of existence. God created us, not to contem- 
plate, but to act. He created us in His own image, and He is 
Thought and Action^ or rather, in Him l^ere is no Thought which is 
not simultaneous Action. 

You tell us to despise all worldly things, to trample under foot 
our terrestrial life in order to concern ourselves solelv with the 
celestial ; but what is our terrestrial life save a prelude to the 
celestial, a step towards it ? See you not that while sanctifying the 
last step of the ladder by which we must all ascend, by thus declaring 
the first step accursed, you arrest us on the way ? 

The life of a soul is sacred in every stage of its existence ; as sacred 
in the earthly stage as in those which are to follow ; each stage must 
be made a preparation for the next, every temporary advance must 
aid the gradual ascending progress of that immortal life breathed 
into us all by God himself, as well as the prG^;res8 of the great 
Entity — Humanity, which is developed through the labour of each 
and every individual 

God has placed you here upon this earth. He has surrounded you 
with myriiuls of feUow-beings, whose minds receive aliment from 
your own, whose development progresses simultaneously with your 
own, whose life is fecundated by your own. In order to preserve 
you from the dangers of isolation. He has given you desires which 
joxx are incapable of satisfying alone, and those dominating social 
instincts, which distinguish you from the brute creation, in which 
they are dormant. He has spread around you a matenal world, 
magnificent in beauty and pregnant with life ; a life — ^be it ever re- 
membered — which, uiough it reveal itself bv divine impulse, yet 
everywhere awaits your labour, and modifies its manifestations 
through youj increasing in power and vigour in proportion to your 
increased activity. 

God has given you certain sympathies which are inextinguishable. 
Such are pity for those that mourn, and joy for those that rejoice ; 
anger against those who opijress their fellow-creatures, a ceaseless 
yearning after truth, admiration for the genius that discovers a new 
portion or form of truth ; enthusiasm for those who reduce it into 
beneficial action on mankind, and religious veneration for those who, 
failing to achieve its triumph, yet bear witness to it with their blood, 
and die in martyrdom : and you deny and reject all the indications 
of your mission which God has thus clustered around you, when you 
cry anathema on the work of His hand, and call upon us to concen- 
trate all our faculties on a work of mere inward purification, neces- 
sarily imperfect, nay impossible, if sought alone. 

Does not Qod punish those who strive to do this ? Is not the slave 
degraded ? Is not one-half of the soul of the poor day-labourer, 
doomed to consume the light divine in a series of physiciEd acts un- 
relieved by a gleam of education, buried beneath its animal appetites, 
in those blind instincts which you name material ? Do you find 
more religious faith in the poor Russian serf than in the Pole 
fighting the battle of country and liberty. Do you find more 
fervent love of God in the degraded subject of a pope or despotic 
king, than in the Lombard Republicans of the twelnh, or Florentine 
Republicans of the fourteenth century ? 

"Wheresoever is the spirit of God, there is liberty," has been 
declared by one of the most powerful Apostles the world has known, 
and the religion he preached decreed the abolition of slavery. Who 
that crouches at the foot of the creature, can righUy know and 
worship the Creator ? 

Yours is not a Religion, it is the sect of men who have forgotten 
their origin, forgotten the battles which their fathers fought against 
a corrupt society, and the victories they gained in transforming the 
world which you despise, men of contemplation ! 

The first real, earnest religious Faith ^^at shall arise upon the 
ruins of the old worn-out creeds, wOl traimfonn the whole of our 
actual social organisation, because every strong and earnest faitli 
tends to apply itself to every branch of human activity ; because in 
every epoch of its existence the earth has ever tended to conform 
itself to the Heaven in which it then believed ; and because the 
whole history of Humanity is but the repetition — in form and degree 
varying according to the diversity of the times — of the words of the 
Dominical Christian Prayer : thy Kingdom come on Earth as it is 
in Heaven, 

Thy Kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven. Let these words 
— ^better imderstood and better applied than in the past — be the 
utterance of your faith, your prayer, my brothers ! Repeat tiiem, 
and strive to fulfil them. No matter if others seek to persuade you 
to passive resignation and indifference to earthly thmgs, if they 
preach submission to every temporal authority, however unjust, by 
quoting to you — without conmrehending them— the words "Rmder 
unto CcBsar the things that are Ucesar'sy am unto God the things that are 
God!sP 

Nothing is of Caesar unless it be such in conformity with the law 
of God. Caesar— that is to say, the Temporal power or Civil govern- 



ment — is but the administrator and executive, as far as it lies in its 
power, of the design of the Almighty. Whensoever it is fedse to its 
mission and trust, it is, I do not say your righiy but your duJty to 
change it 

For what purpose are you placed here, if it be not to work out the 
providential design in your own sphere, and according to your 
means ? To what puri>ose do you profess to heUeve in that Unity of 
the human race which is the necessary consequence of the Unity of 
God, if you do not strive to verify it, by destroying the arbitrary 
divisions and enmities that still separate the different tribes of 
Humanity. 

What avails it to believe in human liberty — ^the basis of human 
responsibility — if you do not labour to overthrow all the obstacles 
that impede the first and destroy the second ? Why do we talk of 
fraternity, while we allow any of our brethren to to trampled on, 
deg^ed or despised ? 

The earth is our workshop. We may not curse it, we are bound 
to sanctify it 

The material forces that surround us are our instruments of 
labour ; we may not reject them, we are bound to direct them for 
good. 

But this we cannot do alone, ¥rithout God. 

I have spoken to you of duties : I have told you that conscious- 
ness of your rights will never sufiSce you as a permanent guide on 
the path towaras perfection ; it will not even suffice to procure for 
you the continuous progressive improvement in your condition 
which you seek and aesire. 

Now, apart from God, whence can you derive duty ? Without 
God, whatsoever system you may attempt to lean'unon, you will find it 
has no other foundation or basis than force — blina, tyrannical, brute 
force. 

There is no escape from this. 

Either the development of human things depends upon a 
providential law which we are all bound to seek to discover and 
apply, or it is left to chance, to passing circumstances, and to that 
man who contrives best to turn these to account 

We must either obey God or serve man ; whether one man or 
many, matters little. 

If there be not a governing mind, supreme over every human 
mind, what shall preserve us from the dominion of our fellow-men, 
whenever t^ey are stronger than ourselves. 

If there be not one holy inviolable law, uncreated by man, what 
rule have we by which to judge whether a given act be just or un- 
just 

In the name of whom, or of what, shall we protest against 
inequality and oppression ? 

Without God there is no other rule than that of fady the accom- 
plished isjcif before which the materialist ever bow.i his head, 
whether its name be Bonaparte or Revolution. 

How can we expect men to sacrifice themselves^ or to suffer 
martyrdom, in the name of our individual opinions 1 ^ ^ 

Can we transform theory into practice, abstract principle into 
action, on the strength of interests alone ? 

Be not deceive. So long as we endeavour to^ teach sacrifice as 
individuals, or on whatever theory our mere individual intellect may 
suggest, we may find adherents in words, never in act That cry 
omy, which has resounded in all great and noble revolutions, the 
" God wills it, Ood wills it,"* of the Crusades, will have power to rouse 
the inert to action, to give courage to the timid, the enthusiasm^ of 
sacrifice to the calculatmg, and mith to those who distrust and reject 
all mere human ideas. 

Prove to mankind that the work oi progressive development to 
which you would call them is a port of tne design of God. and none 
will rebeL Prove to them that tne earthly duties to be fulfilled here 
below are an essential portion of their immortal life, and all the 
calculations of the present will vanish before the grandeur of the 
future. 

Without God you may compel, but not persuade ; you may be- 
come tyrants in your turn, you cannot be Educators or Apostles. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LAW. 

You live. Therefore you have a law of life. There is no life 
without its law. Whatever thing exists, exists in a certam method, 
according to certain conditions, and is governed by a certain law. 

The mineral world, is governed by a law of aggregation ; the 
vegetable world by a law of development ; the stars are ruled by a 
law of motion. 

Your life is governed by a law higher and nobler than these, even 
as you are superior to all other created earthly things. To develop 
yourselves, and act and live according to your law, is your first, or 
rather your sole duty. 

God gave you life : God therefore gave you the law^ 
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sole lawgiver to the human race. His law is the sole law you are 
bound to obey. Human laws are only good and valid in so far as 
tbey confonn to, explain, and apply the law of God. They are evil 
whensoever they contrast with or oppose it, and it is then not only 
your right, but your duty to disobey and abolish them. 

He who shall best explain the law of God, and best apply it to 
human things, is your Intimate ruler. Love him and follow him. 
But you have no^ and cannot have, any Master save God Himself. 
To accept any other is to bo unfaithful and rebellious to Him. 

The foundation of all morality, therefore, the regulation of all 
your acts and duties, and the measure of vour responsibility, is to 
i)e found in the knowledge of your law of life, of the law of God. 
It is also your defence against the unjust laws which the tyranny of 
one man, or many men, may seek to impose upon you. 

Unless you know this law, you may not pretend to the name or 
the rights of men. All rights have their origin in a law, and while 
you are unable to invoke this law, you may be tyrants or slaves — 
tyrants if you are strong, the elaves of the stronger if you are weak- 
—naught else. 

In order to be Men^ you must know the law which distinguishes 
hiinmn nature from that of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, and to it you must conform your actions. Now, how are 
you to know this law ? 

This is the question which hunjanity has ever addressed to those 
who have pronounced the word Duty, and the answers are various 
even yet 

Some have replied by pointing to a code, or book, saying : Tlie 
wJwle law of morals is comprised in this book. Others have said : Let 
every man interrogate his own conscience; he tcillfind the definition of 
good and evil there. Others, again, rejecting the judgment of the 
individual, invoke the universal judgment, and declare : TVhenever 
humanity is agreed in a belief y that belief is the truth. 

Each and all of these are in error. And facts, unanswerable in the 
history of the human race, have proved the impotence of all these 
answers. 

Those who declare that the whole moral law is contained in a book, 
or uttered by one man, forget that there is no single code of morals 
which Humanity has not abandoned, after an acceptance and belief 
of some centuries, in order to seek after and diffuse another more 
advanced than it ; nor is there any special reason for siipposing that 
Humanity will alter its course now. 

It will be sufficient to remind those who declare the conscience of 
the individual to be an adequate criterion of the iust and true, that 
no Religion, however holy, h^ existed without heretics, dissenters 
who dissented from conviction, and were ready to endure martyrdom 
for their conscience* s^e. The Protestant world is at the present 
day divided and subdivideil into a thousand sects, all founded on the 
rights of individual conscience, all eager to make war on one 
another, and perpetuating that anarchy of beliefs, which is the sole 
true cause of the social and political disturbances that torment the 
peoples of Europe. And on the other hand, to those who reject the 
testimony of individual conscience, and invoke the consent of 
Humanity in their faith, suffice it to say, that all the great ideas 
that have contributed to the progress of Humanity hitherto, were, 
at their commencement, in opposition to the belief then accepted by 
Humanity, and were preadied by individuals whom Humanity 
derided, persecuted, and crucified. 

Each of these rules, then, is insufficient in order to obtain a 
knowledge of the law of God, of truth. 

Yet, nevertheless, individual conscience is sacred, and the common 
consent of Humanity is sacred ; and he who refuses to interrogate 
either of these, depnves himself of one essential means of reaching 
truth. Tlie common error, hitherto, has been the endeavour to 
reach truth by the help of one of these tests alone, an error fatal 
and decisive in its consenuences, because it is impossible to elevate 
individual conscience as the sole judge of truth, without falling into 
anarchy ; and it is impossible to appeal, at a given moment, to the 
general consent of Humanity, without crushing human liberty, and 
producing tyranny. Thus — and I quote these examples in order to 
show how, far more than is generally supposed, the entire social 
edifice is founded upon these primary bases — thus some men have 
fallen into the error of orcanizmg society solely with respect to the 
rights of the individual, wholly forgetful of the educational mission 
of society ; while others have based their organisation solely on the 
rights of society, sacrificing the free action and liberty of the 
individual.* 

France after her great revolution, and (still more markedly) Eng- 
land, have taught us that the first system results in inequality and 
the oppression of the many. Communism, were it ever elevated into 
a Fiwt, would teach us how the second condemns society to petrifac- 
tion, by destroying alike all motive and all opportunity of progress. 

♦ / tpeak, of eourstf of ihon countries governed by a constitutional 
tnonarehyt and in which a certain organisation of society is attempted. In 
countries despotically governed there is no society, individual oTid social 
rights biing equally eaaificed. 



Thus some, in consideration of the pretended rights of the indi- 
vidual, have organised, or rather disorganised society, by founding it 
upon the sole basis of imUmited freedom of competition; while 
others, merely regarding social unity, wouM give the government the 
monopoly of all the prcSuctive forces of the state. 

The first of these conceptions has resulted in all the evils of 
anarchy. The second would result in immobility and all the evils 
of tyranny. 

God has given you both the consent of your fellow-men and your 
own conscience, even as two wings wherewith to elevate yourselves 
towards Him. Why persist in cutting off one of them ? Wherefore 
either isolate yourselves from, or absorb yourselves in, the world ? 
Why seek to stifle either the voice of the individual, or of the 
human race ? Both are sacred, God speaks through each. IFhensoever 
they agreSy whensoever the cry of your own conscience is ratified by 
the consent of Humanity, God is there. Then are you certain of 
having found the truth, for the one is the verification of the other. 

If your duties were merely negative, if they merely consisted in 
not doing evil, in not injuring your brother men, perhaps, even iu 
the stage of development which the least educated among you have 
reached, the voice of conscience might suffice you for a guide. You 
are born with a tendency towards good, and every time you act 
directly contrary to the moral law, every time you commit what 
mankind has agreed to name sin, there is a something within you 
that condemns you, a cry of reproval which you may conceal from 
others, but cannot from yourselves. 

But your most important duties are positive. It is not enough not 
to do : you are bound to act. It is not enough to limit yourselves to 
not acting against the Law : you are bound to act according to the 
Law. It is not enough not to do harm to your brethren ; you are 
bound to do good to them. Hitherto morality has too often been 
presented to mankind in a form rather negative than affirmative. 
The interpreters of the law have said to us : " Thou shalt not kill ; 
thou shalt not steal." Few or none have taught us the active duties 
of man, how he may be useful to his fellow-creatures, and further 
the design of God in the creation. Yet this is the primary aim of 
morals, and no individual can reach that aim by the light of con- 
science alone. ^ . i. ^ . 

Individual conscience tpeaks in proportion to the education, 
tendencies, habits, and passions of the individual. . The conscience of 
the savage Iroquois speaks a different language to that of the 
enlightened European of the nineteenth century. Tlie conscience of 
the freeman suggests duties which the conscience of the slave does 
not even imagine. Ask the poor Lombard or Neapolitan peasant,* 
whose only teacher of morality has been a bad pnest, or to whom 

even if he know how to read — ^the Austrian catechism is the sole 

book allowed ; he will perhaps tell you that his sole duties are to 
work hard for any remuneration he can obtain, in order to maintain 
his family ; to submit without examination to the laws of the state, 
whatsoever they may be, and to do no wrong to others. Should you 
say to him : But you injure your brother men by accepting a remunera- 
tion below the value of your lahmtr^ and you sin against God and your 
own souly by obeying laws which are unjust, he will answer you with 
the fixed gaze of one who understands you not 

Interrogate the Italian workman, to whom more fortunate circum- 
stances and contact with men of greater intellectual enlightenment 
have made known a portion of the truth ; he will tell you that his 
country is enslaved, that his brothers are unjustly condenmed to pass 
their days in moral and material want, and that he feels it his duty 
to protest as far as he can against that injustice. 

Whence this great difference between the dictates of the conscience 
of two individuals at the same epoch in the same country ? Where- 
fore, among ten individuals, belonging substantially to the same 
religious belief,— that which decrees the development and progress o( 
the human race,— do we find ten different opinions as to the 
mode of reducing that belief to action— that is to bqy^ as to their 
dvMes ? EvidenUy the voice of individual consci^ce does not suffice 
at all times, without any other guide, to make known to us the law. 
Conscience alone may teach us that a law exists ; it cannot teach us 
the duties thence derived. Thus it is that martyrdom has never 
been extinguished amongst mankind, however great the predomi- 
nance of egotism ; but how many martyrs have sacrificed their 
existence for imaginary duties, or for errors patent to all of us at the 

present day ! . , *. ^ .n • ^ 

Conscience therefore has need of a guide, of a torch to illumine the 
darkness by which it is surrounded, of a rule by which to direct and 
verify its instincts. 

This rule is the Intellect of Humanity. 

God has given intellect to each of you in order that you may 
educate it to know His kw. At the present day you are deprived 
by poverty, and the inveterate errors of ages, of the possibiHty ol 
full education, and therefore the obstacles to education are the first 
you have to overcome. But even were all these obstacles removed 
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the intellect of the individual man would still be insufficient to 
acquire a knowledge of the law of God, unless aided and supported 
by the intellect of Humanity. Your life is brief, your individual 
faculties weak and imcertain ; they need alike verification and sup- 
port. Now God has placed beside you a Being whose life is con- 
tinuous, whose faculties are the results and sum of all the individual 
faculties that have existed for perhaps four hundred ages ; a being 
who, in the midst of the errors and crimes of individuals, yet ever 
advances in wisdom and morality ; a being in whose development 
and progress God has inscribed, and from epoch to epoch does still 
inscribe, a line of His law. 

This being is Himianity. 

A thinker of the past century has described Humanity as A man 
that lives and learns for ever. Individuals die, but the amount of 
truth they have thought, and the sum of good they have done, dies 
not with them. The men who pass over their graves reap the benefit 
thereof, and Humanity gamers it up. 

Each of us is born to-day in an atmosphere of ideas and beliefs 
which has been elaborated by all anterior Humanity, and each of 
us brings with him (even if unconsciously) an element, more or less 
important, of the life of Humanity to come: The education of 
Humanity is built up like those Eastern pyramids to which every 
passing traveller added a stone. We pass along, the voyagers of a 
day, destined to complete our individual education elsewhere ; but 
the education of Humanity, which is seen by glimpses in each of us, 
is slowly, progressively, and continuously evolved through Humanity. 

Humanity is the Word, living in God. The Spirit of God 
fecundates it, and manifests itself through it, in greater purity and 
activity from epoch to epoch, now thi-ough the instrumentality of an 
individual, now through that of a people. From labour to labour, 
from belief to belief. Humanity graduailv accruires a clearer percep- 
tion of its own lil'e, of its own mission, of its God, and of His law. 

Humanity is the successive incarnation of God. 

The law of God is one, as God Himself is one ; but we only dis- 
cover it article by article, line bv line, according to the accumulated 
experience of the generations that have preceded us, and according 
to the extension and increased intensity of association among races, 
peoples, and individuals. No man, no people, and no age may 
pretend to have discovered the whole of the Law. The Moral Law, 
Humanity's law of life, can only be discovered in its entirety, by all 
Humanity united in holy association, when all the forces and all the 
faculties that constitute our human nature shall be developed and in 
action. But meanwhile, that portion of Humanity most advanced 
in education does, in its progress and development, reveal to us a 
portion of the law we seek to know. Its history teaches us the 
design of God ; its wants teach us our duties ; because our first 
duty is to endeavour to aid the ascent of Humanity upon that stage 
of education and improvement towards which it has been prepared 
and matured by time and the Divinity. 

In order, therefore, to know the taw of God, you must interro- 
gate not only yoxir ovm conscience, but also the conscience and consent 
of Humanity. In order to know your own duties, you must 
interrogate the present wants of Humanity. Morality is progress- 
ive, as 18 your education and that of the human race. The morality 
of Christianity was different from that of Paganism, the morality of 
our own age differs from the morality of eighteen hundred years ago. 

Be assured that without education you cannot know your duties, 
and that whenever society prevents you from oltaining education, 
the responsibility of your errors rests upon society, not upon you ; 
your responsibility begins on the day in which a path of instruction 
IS opened to you, and you neglect to pursue it ; on the day in which 
the means are offered to you by which to transform the society 
which has too long condemned you to ignorance, and you neglect to 
seize them. You are not guilty because you are ignorant, but you 
are guilty when you resign yourselves to ignorance. You are guilty 
whenever--although your conscience whispers that God did not give 
you faculties without imposing upon you the duty of developing 
them— you allow the faculty of reflection to lie dormant within you ; 
whenever, although you know that God would not have given you a 
love of truth without giving you the means by which to attain it — 
you yet despairingly renounce every effort to discover it, and accept 
as truth, without examination, the assertions either of the temporal 
powers, or of the priest who has sold himself to them. 

God, the Father and Educator of Humanity^ reveals His Law to 
Humanity through time and space. Interrogate the tradition of 
Hunianity,--which is the Council of your brother men,— not in the 
restricted circle of an age or sect, but in all ages, and in the majority 
of mankind past and present. Whensoever that consent of Humanity 
corr^ponds with ^ teachings of your own conscience^ yoti are cerUiin of 
theTnUh—cert&my that is, of having read one line of the law of God. 

I believe in Humanity, sole interpreter of the law of God on earth ; 
and from the consent of Humanity, in harmony with my individual 
conscience, I deduce what I am now about to tell you with recwxl to 
your duties. • ^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

Duties towards HUMANirv. 

Your first duties — first, not as to time, but as to importance ; 
because, unless you understand these, you can only imperfectly fuMl 
the rest — your first duties are towards Humanity. You have duties 
as citizens, as sons, as husbands, and as fathers ; duties sacred and 
inviolable, and of which I shall shortly speak to you in detail ; but 
that which constitutes the sacredness and inviolability of these 
duties is the mission, the duty springing from your Human nature. 

You are fathers in order that you may educate men in the worship 
and fulfilment of the law of God. You are citizens, you have a 
country, in order that in a given and limited sphere of action, the 
concourse and assistance of a certain number of men, already related 
to you by language, tendencies, and customs, may enable you to 
labour more effectually for the igood of all m«/i, present and to come ; 
a task in which your solitary effort would be lost, falling powerless 
and unheeded amid the immense multitude of your fellow-beings. 

They who pretend to teach you morality by limiting your duties 
to those you owe to your family and to your Country do but teach you 
a more or less enlarged egotism, tending to the injury of others and 
yourself. The Family and the Fatherland are like two circles drawn 
within a larger circle which contains them both : they are two steps 
of the ladder . you have to climb ; without them your ascent is 
impossible, but upon them it is forbidden to rest 

You are men : that is to say, creatures capable of rational, social, 
and intellectual progress, solely through the mMitvm of association : a 
progress to which none may assign a limit 

This is all we as yet know with regard to tbe law of life of Humanity. 
These characteristics constitute human nature : these characteristics 
distinguish you from the different creatures that surround you, and 
are given to each of you as the germ you are bound to fructify. 
Your whole life should tend to the organized development and 
exercise of these faculties of your nature. Whensoever you suppress, 
or allow to be suppressed, one of these faculties, whether completely 
or partially, you descend from the rank of men to that of the inferior 
animals, and violate your law of life, the Law of God. You descend 
to the level of the brutes whenever you suppress, or allow to Ije 
suppressed, any of the faculties that constitute human nature, either 
in yourself or others. God wills that you shall fulfil His laws not 
as individuals alone. Had he intended this, he would have created 
you solitary. He wills that the Law be fulfilled over the whole 
earth, among all the creatures He created after His own image. He 
wills that the Divine idea of perfectibility and love which he has 
incarnated in the World shall be revealed in ever-increasing bright- 
ness, and worshipped, through its gradual idealisation, by His 
creatures. 

In your terrestrial existence, limited both in education and 
capacity, the realisation of this Divine Idea can only be most 
imperfect and momentary. Humanity only, — continuous in exist- 
ence through the passing generations, continuous in intellect through 
the contributions of all its members, — is capable of gradually 
evolving, applying, and glorifying the Divine idea. 

Life tneretore was given to you by God in order that you might 
employ that life for the benefit of Humanity ; that you might direct 
your individual faculties to aid the development of the faculties of 
your brother men, and contribute by your labour another element to 
the collective work of Progress, and the discovery of the truth, 
which the generations are destined slowly but unceasingly to 
promote. Your duty is to educate yourselves, and to educate others ; 
to strive to perfect yourselves, and "to perfect others. 

It is true that God lives within you, but God lives in all the men 
by whom this earth is peopled. God is in the life of all the 
generations that have been, are, and are to be. Past generations 
have progressively improved, and coming generations will continue 
to improve the conception which Humanity forms of Him, of His 
Law, and of our duties. You are bound to adore Him and to glorify 
Him wheresoever He manifests His presence. The Universe is Hia 
Temple, and the sin of every unresisted or unexpiated profanation 
of the Temple weighs on the head of each and all of the Believers. 

It is of no avail to assert your own purity, even were true purity 
possible in isolation. Whensoever you see corruption by your side, 
and do not strive w^ainst it, you betray your duty. It is of no 
avail that you worship truth ; if you see your brother men ruled 
by error in some other portion of the earth — our common mother — 
and you do not both desire and endeavour, as far as lies in your 
power, to overcome that eiTor, you betray your duty. 

The image of God is disfigured in the immortal souls of your 
fellow-men. God Avills to be adored through His Law, and His law 
is violated and misinterpreted around you. Human nature is falsi- 
fied in the millions of men to whom, even as to you, Gk)d has confided 
the associate fulfilment of His design. And do you dare to call 
yourselves believers while you remain inert ? 

A People— Greek, Poje, Italian, or Circassian— raises the flag of 
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country and independence, and combats, conquers or dies to de- 
fend it What is it that causes your hearts to beat at the news 
of those battles, that makes them swell with joy at their victories, 
and sink with sorrow at their defeats] A man — it may be a 
foreigner in some remote comer of the world — ai-iscs, and amidst 
the imiversal silence, gives utterance to certain ideas which he 
believes to be true, maintains them throughout persecution and in 
chains, or dies upon the scaflfold and denies them not Wherefore 
do you honour that man, and call him saint and martyr ? Why do 
you respect, and teach your children to respect his memory ? Why 
do you read so eagerly the prodigies of patriotism registered in 
Grecian history, and relate them to your children with a sense of 
pride, as if they belonged to the history of your ancestors ? 

Those deeds of Greece are two thousand years old, and belong to 
an epoch of civilisation which is not and never can be yours. Those 
men whom you still call martyrs, perhaps died for a faith which is 
not yours, and certainly their deatn cut short their every hope of 
individual progress on earth. That people whom you admire, in 
its victories or m its fall, is a foi'eign people, almost unknown to 
you, and speaking a strange tongue. Their way of life has no in- 
fluence on yours. What matters it then to you whether they be 
ruled by Pope or Sultan, by the King of Bavana, the Czar of Russia, 
or a free government sprung from the consent of the nation 1 

It is that there is in your heart a voice that cries unto you : "Those 
men of two thousand years ago, those populations now fighting afar 
off, that martyr for an idea for which you would not die, are your 
brothers ; brothers not only in community of origin and of nature, 
but in community of labour and of aim. Those Greeks passed away, 
but their deeds remained ; and were it not for them, you would not 
have reached your present degree of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. Those populations consecrate with their blood an idea of 
national liberty for which you too would combat That martyr 
proclaimed by hia death that man is bound to sacrifice all things, 
and if need be, life itself, for that which he believes to be truth. 
What matters it that he, and all of those who thus seal their faith 
with their blood, cut short their individual progress on earth 1 God 
will provide for them elsewhere. But it is of import that the 
coming generation, taught by your struggles and your sacrifice, 
may arise stronger and nobler than you have been, in fuller com- 
prehension of the Law, in greater adoration of the truth. It is of 
import that human nature, fortified by these examples, may improve, 
ilevelop, and realise still further the Design of God on earth. And 
wheresoever human nature shall improve or develop, wheresoever 
a new truth be discovered, wheresoever a step be taken on the path 
of education, progress, and morality — that step taken, and that truth 
discovered, will sooner or later benefit all humanity. 

" You are all soldiers in one army : an army which is advancing 
by different paths, and divided into different corps, to the conquest 
of one sole aim. As yet you only look to your immediate leaaers ; 
diversity of uniform and of watchword, the distances which sepa- 
rate the difl^erent bodies of troops, and the mountains that conceal 
them one from another, frequently cause you to forget thin great 
truth, and concentrate your thoughts exclusively on your own imme- 
diate goal. But there is One above you who sees the whole and 
directs all your movements. God alone has the plan of the battle, 
and He at length will unite you in a single camp, beneath a single 
banner." 

How great is the distance between this faith, which thrills within 
our souls, and which will be the basis of the morality of the coming 
Epoch, and the faith that was the basis of the momlity of the gene- 
lutions of what we term antiquity ! And how intimate is the con- 
nection between the idea we form of the Divine Government and 
that we form of our own duties ! 

The first men fdt God, but without comprehending or even 
seeking to comprehend Him in His law. They felt Him in His 
power, not in His love. They conceived a confused idea of some 
sort of relation between Him and their own individuality, but 
nothing beyond this. Able to withdraw themselves but little from 
the sphere of visible objects, they sought to incarnate Him in one of 
these : in the tree they had seen struck by the thunderbolt, the i-ock 
beside which they had raised their tent the animal which first pre- 
sented itself before them. This was the worship which in the 
history of Religions is termed Fetishism, 

In those days men comprehended nothing beyond the Family* 
the reproduction in a certain form of their own individuality : ail 
beyona the family circle were strangers, or more often enemies : to 
aid themscdvcH and their families was to them the sole foundation of 
morality. 

In later days the idea of God was enlarged. From visible objects 
men timidly raised their thoughts to abstractions ; they learned to 
generalise. God was no longer regarded as the Protector of the 
family only, but of the association of many families, of the cities, of 
the peoples. Thus io fetishism succeeded polytheumi, the worship o£ 
many gods. The sphere of action of morality was also enlarged. 
ICen recognised the existence of more extended duties thau tl^Qse due 



to the family alone ; they strove for the advancement of the people, 
of the nation. Yet, nevertheless. Humanity was still ignored. Each 
nation stigmatised foreigners as barbarians, regarded them as such, 
and endeavoured to conquer or oppress them by force or fraud. 
Each nation also contained foreigners or barbarians within its own 
circle ; millions of men not admitted to Join in the religious rites of 
the citizens, and believed to be of an inferior nature ; slaves among 
free men. The idea of the Unity of the human race could only be 
conceived as a consequence of the Unity of God. And the Unity of 
God, though forefelt by a few rare thinkers of antiquity, and openly 
declaimed by Moses (but with the fatal restriction of believing one 
sole people" His elect) was not a recognised creed until towards the 
close of the Roman Empire, and through the teachings of Christianity . 

Foremost and grandest amid the teachings of Christ were these 
two inseparable truths — There is but one God, All men are the sons of 
God ; and the promulgation of these two truths changed the face of 
the world, and enlarged the moral circle to the confines of the 
inhabited globe. To the duties of meh towards the Family and 
Country were added duties towards Humanity. Man then learned 
that wheresoever there existed a human being, there existed a 
brother ; a brother with a soul immortal as his own. destined like 
himself to ascend towards the Creator, and on whom he was bound 
to bestow love, a knowledge of the faith, and help and counsel when 
needed. 

Then did the Apostles utter words of sublime import, in prevision 
of those great truths of which the germ was contain«d in Christianity, 
truths which have been misunderstood or betrayed by their succes- 
sors. " For as we have many members in one body, and all members 
have not the same office : so we, being many, are one body in Ghrist, and 
every one Tnembers one of another " (at Paul, Rom. xii. 4, 5). 

** And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them also I must 
briTUff and they shall hear my voice; and there shall be onefold, and one 
shepherd " (St John, x. 16). 

And at the present day, after eighteen hundred years of labour, 
study, and experience, we have yet to develop these germs, we have 
yet to apply these truths, not only to each individual, but to all that 
complex sum of human forces and faculties, present and future, 
which is named humanity. We have yet to teacn mankind not only 
that Humanity is one sole being, and must be governed by one sole 
law, but that the first article of the law is Progress — ^progress here, 
on this earth, where we are bound to realise, as far as m us lies, the 
design of €k>d, and educate ourselves for higher destinies. 

We have yet to teach mankind that as humanity is one sole body, 
all we, being members of that body, are bound to labour for its 
development, and to seek to render its life more harmonious, 
vigorous, and active. We have yet to be convinced that we can 
only elevate ourselves towards God through the souls of our fellow- 
men, and that it is our duty to improve and purify them, even 
though they seek not f^uch improvement and purification. And we 
have yet — since only by entire humanity can the design of God be 
fully accomplished here below — we have yet to substitute a work of 
association tending to elevate the mass, for the exercise of charity 
towards individuals, and to organise both the family and the country 
to that aim. 

Other and vaster duties will be revealed to us in the future, in 
proportion as we acquire a clearer and less imperfect conception of 
our. law of life. 

Thus does God, the Father, by means of a slow but uninterrupted 
religious education, direct the advance of Humanity, and our indi- 
vidual improvement corresponds with that advance. 

Our individual improvement corresponds with that advance ; nor, 
without the advance and improvement of the whole, may you hope 
for any lasting improvement in your moral or material individual 
condition. Strictly speaking, you cannot, even if you would, 
separate your life from that of humanity. You live m it, by it, 
and for it Your souls — ^with the exception of certain men of 
extraordinary power — cannot rid themselves of the influence of the 
elements amongst which they move ; even as your bodies, however 
robust, cannot rid themselves of the effects of the corrupt air by 
which they are surrounded. How many are there among you, who, 
knowing that they thereby expose them to persecution, yet strive to 
educate their children to absolute truthfulness, in a society where 
ignorance or prejudice enforces silence or concealment of two-thirds 
of their opinions? How many of you strive to teach them to 
despise wealth in a society wherein gold is the sole power that 
obtains respect, influence, and honour? What mother is there 
among you who, although belonging to that faith which adores in 
Christ the voluntary martyr for humanity, yet would not throw her 
arms round her son's neck, and seek to wean him from all perilous 
endeavour to benefit hij; brother men ? 

And even should you have strength to teach the better lesson, 
would not all society, with its thousand tongues and thousands of 
evil examples, destooy the effect of your words ? Can you purify and 
exalt your own souls in an atmosphere. of nwral degw^ticm^ai^ 
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contagion ? Or — to descend to your material condition — think you 
it can be duly ameliorated, unless by the amelioration of all ? 

Here in England, where I now write, millions of pounds sterling 
are annually bestowed in private charity, for the relief of individual 
misery ; yet that misery wmually increases, and private charity is 
proved impotent to meet the evil, and the necessity of collective 
organic remedies is ever more universally acknowledged. And 
in countries despotically governed, where taxes and restrictions are 
imposed at the sole caprice of the ruler, the cost of whose armies, 
spies, agenb*, and pensioners, is continually increasing, as the neces- 
sity of providing for the safety of the despotism increases, think you 
that a constant activity and development of industry and manufac- 
tures is possible ? Think you that it will suffice to improve the 
government and social condition of your own country ? No, it will 
not suffice. No nation lives exclusively on its own produce at the 
present day. You live by exchanges, by importation and exporta- 
tion. A foreign nation impoverished, and in which the cipher of 
consumers is diminished, is one market the less for you. A foreign 
commerce ruined in consequence of evil administration, produces 
mischief and crises in your own. Failures in America and elsewhere, 
entail failures in England. Credit now-a-days is no longer a national 
but a European insttution. 

Moreover, all other governments will be hostile to your national 
improvepients, for there is an alliance among the jjrinces, who were 
among the first to understand that the social question has become a 
general question at the present day. 

The only lasting hope for you is in the general amelioration, 
improvement, and fraternity of all the peoples of Europe, and 
through Europe, of Humanity. 

Therefore, my brothers, in the name of your duty, and for the 
sake of your interest, never forget that your first duties— duties 
without fulfilling which, you cannot rigntly fulfil those towards 
your country and family — are towards Humanity. 

Let your words and your actions be for all men, as God is for all 
men in His Law and Love. In whatsoever land you live, whereso- 
ever there arises a man to combat for the right, the just, and the 
true, that man is your brother. Wheresoever a man is tortured 
through error, injustice, or tyranny, that man is your brother. Free 
men and slaves, you are all brothers. You are one in origin, one in 
the divine law that governs you, and one in the goal you are destined 
to attain. Your faith must be one, your actions one, and one the 
banner imder which you combat Say not, The language we speak 
is different Acts, tears, and martyrdoia, are a language common to 
all men, and which all understand. Say not, Hvmanity is too vast, 
and we are too weak. God does not judge the power, but the inten- 
tion. Love Humanity. Ask yourselves, as to every act you commit 
within the circle of family or country : If what I now do were don4 
hy and for all men^ would it be beneficial or injurious to humanity ? 
And if your conscience tell you it would be injurious, desist ; desist, 
even though it seem that an immediate advantage to your country or 
family would be the result. 

Be you the Apostles of this faith : apostles of the fraternity of 
nations, and of that Unity of the human race, which, though it be 
admitted in principle, is denied in practice, at the present day. Be 
such, wheresoever and howsoever you are able. Neither God nor 
man can require more of you than this. But I tell you that 
by becoming such, and even — should more be possible— by be- 
coming such to yourselves alone, you will yet serve Humanity. God 
measures the stages of education He permits the human i-ace to 
ascend, by the number and the purity of the believers. When the 
jiure among you ai-e many, God, who numbers you, will disclose to 
you the way to action. 



CHAPTER V. 

1858. 
Duties towards your Country. 

Your first duties — first as regards importance — are, as I have 
already told you, towards Humanity. You are men before you are 
either citizens or fathers. If you do not embrace the whole human 
family in your affection, if you do not bear witness to your belief in 
the Unity of that family, conseauent upon the Unity of God, and in 
that fraternity among the peoples which is destined to reduce that 
unity to action ; if, wheresoever a fellow-creature suffers, or the 
dignity of human nature is violated by falsehood or tyranny — you 
are not ready, if able, to aid the unhappy, and do not feel called 
iqion to combat, if able, for the redemption of the betrayed or 
oppressed — you violate your law of life, you comprehend not that 
Religion which wiU be the guide and blessing of the future. 

But what can each of you, singly, do for the moral improvement 
and progress of Humanity ? You can from time to time give sterile 
utterance to your belief ; you may, on some rare occasions, perform 



some act of charity towards a 'brother maH not belonging to your 
own land — no more. But charity is not the watchword of the Faith 
of the Future. The watchword of the faith of the future is Assocxa- 
tion, and fraternal co operation of all towards a common aim ; and 
this is as far superior to all charity, as the edifice which all of you 
should unite to raise would be superior to the humble hut each one 
of you might build alone, or with the mere assistance of lending and 
borrowing stone, mortar, and tools. 

But, you tell me, you cannot attempt united action, distinct and 
divided as you are in language, customs, tendencies, and capacity. 
The individual is too insignificant, and Humanity too vast. The 
mariner of Brittany prays to God as he puts to sea : Help me my 
God ! my boat is so small and thy ocean so wide ! And this prayer is 
the ti'ue expression of the condition of each one of you, until you 
find the means of infinitely multiplying your forces and powers of 
action. 

This means was provided for you by God when He gave you a 
country; when, even as a wise overseer of labour distributes the 
various branches of employment according to the different capacities 
of the workmen. He divided Humanity into distinct groups or nuclei 
upon the face of the earth, thus creatmg the germ of Nationalities. 
Evil governments have disfigured the Divine design. Nevertheless 
you may still trace it, distinctly marked out— -at least as far as 
Europe is concerned — by the course of the great rivers, the direction 
of the higher mountains, and other geographical conditions. They 
have disfigured, it by their conquests, their greed, and their jealousy 
even of the righteous power of others ; disfigured it so far that, if we 
except England and France — there is not perhaps a single country 
whose present boundaries correspond to that design. 

These governments did not, and do not, recognise any country 
save their own families or dynasty, the esotism of caste. But the 
Divine design will infallibly be realised. Natural divisions, and the 
spontaneous, innate tendencies of the peoples, will take theplace of 
tne arbitrary divisions sanctioned by evil governments. The map 
of Europe will be re-drawn. The countries of the Peoples, defined 
by the vote of free men, will arise upon the ruins of the countries of 
kings and privileged castes, and between these countries harmony 
and fratermty will exist And the common work of Humanity, of 
general amelioration and the gradual discovery and application of 
Its Law of Life, being distributed according to local and general 
capacities, will be wroucht out in peaceful and progressive develop- 
ment and advance. Tnen may each one of you, fortified by the 
power and the affection of many millions, all speaking the same 
language, ^fted with the same tendencies, and educated by the 
same historical tradition, hope, even by your own single effort, to be 
able to benefit all Humanity. 

my brothers, love your Country ! Our country is our Home, 
the house that God has given us, placing therein a numerous family 
that loves us, and whom we love; a family with whom we 
sympathise more readily, and whom we understand more quickly 
than we do others ; and which, from its being centred round a 
given spot, and from the homogeneous nature of its elements, is 
adapted to a special branch ot activity. Our country is our common 
woncshop, whence the products of our activity are sent forth for the 
benefit of the whole world ; wherein the tools and implements of 
labour we can most usefully employ are gathered together : nor 
may we reject them without disobeying the plan of the Almighty, 
and diminishing our ovm strength. 

In labouring for our owti country on the right principle, we 
labour for Humanity. Our country is the fulcrum of the lever we 
have to wield for the common good. If we abandon that fulcrum, 
we rim the risk of rendering oui-selves useless not only to humanity 
but to our country itself. Before men can associate with the nations 
of which humanity is composed, they must have a National existence. 
There is no true association except among equals. It is only 
through our country that we can have a recognised collective 
existence. 

Humanity is a vast army advancing to the conquest of lands 
unknown, against enemies both powerfiu and astute. The peoples 
are the different corps, the divisions of that army. Each of them 
has its post assigned to it, and its special operation to execute ; and 
the common victory depends upon the exactitude with which those 
distinct operations shall be fulfilled. Disturb not the order of 
battle. Forsake not the banner given to you by God. Wheresoever 
you may be, in the centre of whatsoever people circumstances may 
have placed you, be ever ready to combat for the liberty of that 
people should it be necessary, but combat in such wise that the 
blood you shed may reflect glory, not on yourselves alone, but on 
your country. »Say not /, but we. Let each man among you strive 
to incarnate his country in himself. Let each man among you 
regai-d himself as a guarantee^ i-esponsible for his fellow-countrymen, 
and learn so to govern his actions as to cause his country to be 
loved and respected through him. Your country is the sign of the 
mission God has given you to fulfil towards Humanity. The 
faculties and forces of aU her sons should be associated in the 
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accomplishment of that mission. The true country is a community 
of free men and equals, bound together in fraternal concord to 
labour towards a common aim. You are bound to make it and 
maintain it such. The country is not an aggregatwriy but an 
association. There is therefore no true country without an uniform 
right There is no true country where the uniformity of tliat right 
is violated by the existence of castes, privilege, and inequality. 
Where the activity of a portion of the powers and faculties of the 
individual is either cancelled or dormant ; where there is not a 
common Principle, recognised, accepted, and developed by all, there 
is no true nation, no People ; but only a multitude, a fortuitous 
agglomeration of men whom circumstances have called together, and 
whom circumstances may again divide. In the name of the love 
you bear your country you must peacefully but untiringly combat 
the existence of privilege and inequality in the land that gave you 
life. 

There is but one sole legitimate privilege, the privilege of Genius 
when it reveals itself united with virtue. But this is a privilege 
given by God, and when you acknowledge it and follow its 
inspiration, you do so freely, exercising your own reason and your 
own choice. Every privilege which demands submission from you 
in virtue of power, inheritance, or any other right than the Right 
common to all, is a usurpation and a tyranny wnich you are bound 
to resist and destroy. 

Be your country your Temple. God at the summit ; a people of 
equals at the base. 

Accept no other formula, no other moral law, if you would not 
dishonour alike your country and yourselves. Let all secondary 
laws be but the gradual regulation of your existence by the pro- 
gressive application of this supreme law. And in order that they 
may be such, it is necessary that all of you should aid in framing 
them. Laws framed only by a single fraction of the citizens can 
never, in the very nature of things, be other than the mere 
expression of the thoughts, aspirations, and desires of that fraction ; 
the representation, not of the Country, but of a third or fourth part, 
of a class or zone of the country. 

The laws should be the expression of the universal aspiration, and 

Eromote the universal good. They should be a pulsation of the 
eart of the nation. The entire nation should, either directly or 
indirectly, legislate. 

By yielding up this mission into the hands of a few, you sub- 
stitute the egotism of one class for the Country, which is Uie union 
of all classes. 

Country is not a mere zone of territory. The true country is the 
Idea to wnich it gives birth ; it is the Thought of love, the sense of 
communion which unites in one all the sons of that territory. 

So long as a single one amongst your brothers has no vote to 
represent him in 9ie development of the national life, so long 
as there is one left to vegetate in ignorance where others are 
educated, so long as a single man, able and willing to work, 
langui;*hes in poverty through want of work to do, you have 
no country in the sense in which country ought to exist — the 
country of all and for all. 

Education, labour, and the franchise, are the three main pillars of 
the nation. Rest not until you have built them strongly up with 
your own labour and exertions. 

Never deny your sister nations. Be it yours to evolve the life of 
your country in loveliness and strength, free from all servile fears 
or sceptical doubts, maintaining as its basis the People, as its 
guide the consequences of the principles of its Religious Faith 
logically and energetically appliecf, its strength the united strength 
of all, its aim the fulfilment of the mission given to it by God. 

And 80 long as you are ready to die for Humanity, the life of 
your country will lie immortal. 



CHAPTER VI. ■ 

Duties towards the Family. 

The Family is the Heart's Fatherland. There is in the Family an 
Angel, possessed of a mysterious influence of grace, sweetness, and 
love ; an Angel who renders our duties less arid, and our sorrows 
less bitter. The only pure and unalloyed happiness, the only joys 
untainted by grief granted to man on this earth, are — thanks be 
given to this Angel ! — ^the happiness and the joys of the family. 
He who, from some fatality of position, has been unable to live the 
calm life of the family, sheltered beneath thiff Angel's wing, has a 
shadow of sadness cast over his soul, and a void in his heart which 
noucht can fill, as I who write these pages for you, know. 

Bless the God who created this Angel, you who share the joys 
and consolations of the family ! Hold them not in light esteem, 
because you fancy you might find more ardent pleasures and more 
facile consolations elsewhere. There is in the family an element 
rarely found elsewhere— the element of durability. Family affec- 



tions wind themselves round your heart slowly and all unobserved, 
but, tenacious and enduring as the ivy roimd the tree, they cling to 
yon, hour by hour, mingling with and becoming a portion of your 
very existence. Very often you are unconscious of them, because 
they are a part of yourselves ; but, when once you lose them, you 
feel as if an intimate and necessary portion of your life were gone. 
Y()u wander restless and unhappy ; it may be that you again 
succeed in findins some brief delignts or consolations, but never the 
snpreme consolation of calm : the calm of the waters of the lake, the 
calm of trusting sleep, a repose like that of the child on its mother's 
breast. 

This Angel of the family is Woman. "Whether as mother, wife, 
or sister, woman is the caress of existence, the soft sweetness of 
aftection diffused over its fatigues, a reflex on the individual of that 
loving Providence which watches over Humanity. She has in her 
a treasure of gentle consolation suflicient to soothe every so/row. 
Moreover, she is for each of us the Initiatrix of the future. The 
child learns its first lesson of love from its mother's kiss. In the 
first sacred kiss of the beloved one, man learns the lesson of hope 
and faith in life, and hope and faith create that yearning after 
progress, and that power to achieve it step by step — that future, in 
short— whose living symbol is the infant, our link with the 
generations to come. It is through woman that the family — 
with its divine mystery of reproduction — points to Eternity. 

Hold then the family sacred, my brothers ! Look upon it as one 
of the indestructible conditions of life, and reiect every attempt 
made to undennine it, either by men imbued with a false and 
brutish philosophy, or by shallow thinkers, who, irritated at seeing 
it too often made the nursery of egotism and the spirit of caste, 
imagine, like the savage, that the sole remedy for this evil growth 
is the destruction of the tree itself. 

The conception of the family is not human, but divine, and no 
human power can extinguish it. Like the Fatherland — even more 
than the Fatherland — the family is an element of existence. 

I have said even more than the Fatherland. Dislinctions ff 
country — sacred now — may pos^bly disappear whenever man sludl 
bear the moral law of Humanity inscribeu upon his own heart, l»nt 
the family will endure while man himselt endures. It i.s I be 
cradle of Humanity. Like every other element of human life, it is 
of course, susceptible of progress, and from epoch to epoch its 
tendencies and aspirations are improved, but it can never be cim- 
celled. Your mission is ever more to sanctify the family, and to 
link it ever more closely with the country. That which the country 
is to Humanity, the family must be to the country. Even as the 
scope and object of our love of country is, as I have told you, 
to educate you as m«i, so the scope and object of the family is 
to educate you as citizens. The family and the country are the two 
exti'eme points of one and the same line. And wheresoever this is 
not the case, the family degenerates into egotism ; an egotism the 
more odious and bnital, inasmuch as it prostitutes and nerverts 
from their true aim the most sacred things that be — our anectionp. 

Love and respect Woman. Seek in her not merely a comfort, but 
a force, an inspiration, Uie redoubling of your intellectual and 
moral faculties. 

Cancel from your minds every idea of superiority over Woman. 
You have none whatsoever. 

Long prejudice, an inferior education, and a perennial lecal in 
equality and injustice, have created that apparent intellectual 
inferiority which has been converted into an argument of continued 
oppression. 

But does not the history of every oppression teach us how the 
oppressor ever seeks his justification ana support by appealing to a 
fact of his own creation ? The feudal castes that withheld education 
from the sons of the people, excluded them, on the grounds of that 
very want of education, from the rights of the citizen, from the 
sanctuary wherein laws are framed, and from that right of vote 
which is the initiation of their social mission. The slaveholders of 
America declare the black race radically inferior and incapable of 
education, and yet persecute those who seek to instruct them. For 
half-a-century the supporters of the reigning families in Italy have 
declared the Italians unfit for freedom,* and meanwhile, by their 
laws, and by the brute force of hireling armies, they close every 
path through which we might overcome the obstacles to our 
improvement, where such really exist, as if tyranny could ever 
be a means of educating men for liberty. 

Now, we men have ever been, and still are, guilty of a similar 
crime towards woman. Avoid even the shadow or semblance 
of this crime : there is none heavier in the si^ht of God, for it 
divides the human family into two classes, and imposes or accepts 
the subjugation of one Hass to the other. 

In the sight of God the Father there is neither man nor woman. 
There is only the human being, that being in whom, whether 
the form be of male or female, those characteristics which dis- 
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tinguiflh humanity from the brute creation are united — namely, 
the social tendency, and the capacity of education and progress. 

Wheresoever these characteristics exist, the hwmayi nature is 
revealed, and thence perfect equality both of rights and of duties. 

Like two distinct branches springing from the same trunk, man 
and woman are varieties springing from the common basis — 
Humanity. There is no inequantjr between them, but, even as 
is often the case among men, diversity of tendency and of special 
vocation. Are two notes of the same musical chord imequal or of 
different nature? Man and woman are the two notes without 
which the Human chord is impossible. 

Suppose two peoples,— one of which is called bv circumstances 
and by special tendencies to the mission of diffusmg the idea of 
human association b^ means of colonisation, and the other to teach 
that idea by the production of universally-admired literature and 
art : are their general rights and duties therefore different 1 Both 
of these peoples are, consciously or unconsciously. Apostles of the 
same Divine idea, equals and brothers in that idea. 

Man and Woman, even as these two peoples, fulfil different 
functions in Humanity, but these functions are equally sacred ; 
equally manifestations of that Thought of God which he has made 
the soul of the universe. 

Consider woman, therefore, as the partner and companion, not 
merely of your joys and sorrows, but of your thoughts, your 
aspirations, your studies, and your endeavours after social ameliora- 
tion. Consider her your equal in your civil and political life. Be 
ye the two human wings that lift the soul towards the Ideal we are 
destined to attain. The Mosaic Bible has declared : God. created 
man, and woman from man; but your Bible, the Bible of the 
Future, will proclaim that God created Humanity, made manifest 
in the woman and the man,* 

Love the children given to you by God, but love them with 
a true, deep, and earnest affection ; not with the enervated, blind, 
unreasoning love, which is but egotism in you, and ruin to them. 
In the name of all that is most sacred, never forget that through 
them you have in charge the future generations ; that towards 
them, as souls confided to your keeping, towMxis Humanity, and 
before God, you are under the heaviest responsibility known to 
mankind. You are bound to initiate your children, not merely 
to the joys and desires of life, but to life itself; to its duties, and 
to its nioral law of covemment. Few mothers, few fathers, in this 
irreligious age— and even especially in ^he wealthier classes — 
imderstood the true gravity of their educational mission. Few 
mothers, few fathers, remember that the numerous victims, the 
incessant struggles, and the life-long martyrdoms of our day, are in 
a great measure the fruit of the egotism instilled thirty years back 
by the weak mothers and heedless fathers who allowed their 
children to accustom themselves to re^rd life, not as a mission 
and a duty^ but as a search after happiness, and a study of their 
own wellbemg. For vou, the sona of labour, these dangers are less : 
the greater number of you know only too well what it is to live the 
life of privation. But, compelled by your inferior social position to 
constant toil, you are also less able to bestow upon your children a 
fitting education. Nevertheless, even you can in part fulfil your 
arduous mission, both by word and by example. 

You can do it by example. 

" Your children will resemble you, and become corrupt or virtuous 
in proportion as you are yourself corrupt or virtuous. How shall 
they become honest, charitable, and humane, if you are without 
charity for your brothers ? How shall they restrain their grosser 
appetites, if they see you given up to intemperance 1 How shall 
they preserve their native innocence, if you shrink not from offend- 
ing their modesty by indecent act or oliscene word ? You are the 
living model by which their pliant nature is fashioned. It depends 
then upon you, whetheryour children be men or brutes." (Lamennais, 
« Words of a Believer.'') 

And you may educate your children by your words. 

Speak to them of your country ; of what she was, and is, and 
oucht to be. At evening, when beneath the smile of their mother, 
and amid the innocent prattle of your children seated on your knee, 
you foi^get the day's fatigue, repeat to them the names and deeds of 
the good men who have loved their country and the people, and 
who have striven, amid sorrows, calumny, and persecution, to 
elevate their destiny. Instil into their young hearts the strength to 
resist injustice and oppression. Let them learn from your lips, and 
the calm approval of their mother, how lovely is the path of virtue ; 
how noble it is to become apostles of the tnith, how holy to sacrifice 
themselves, if need be, for their fellows. Infuse into their tender 
minds, not merely the energy of resistance to every false or unjust 
authority, but due reverence for the sole legitimate and true authority 
— that of virtue crowned by genius. See that they grow up 
enemies alike to tyranny and anarchy, and in the religion of a 
conscience inspired, but not enchained by tradition. 

♦ Api>endix C. 



The nation is bound to aid you in this work. And you have a 
right to exact this aid in your children's name. There is no true 
nation without a national education. 

Love and reverence your parents. Let not the family that issues 
from you make you unmindful of that from which you sprang. Too 
often do the new ties weaken the old, whereas they should be but 
another link in the chain of love that should unite the three 
generations of the family in one. Surround the gray hairs of your 
mother and father with tender affection and respectful care even to 
their last day. Strew their path to the tomb with flowers. Let 
your constant love shed a perfume of faith and imniortality over 
their weary souls. And be the affection you bestow on your own 
parents a pledge of that you shall receive from your children. 

Parents, sisters, brothers, wives, and children, be they all to you 
as branches springing from the same stem. Sanctify the family by 
unity of love, and make of it the temple wherein you unite to bear 
sacrifice to your country. 

I know not whether you will be happy if you act thus ; but I do 
know that even in the midst of adversity you will find that serene 
peace of the heart, that repose of the tranquil conscience, which will 
give you strength in every trial, and cheer your souls with a 
glimpse of heavenly azure even in the darkest storm. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Duties towards Yourselves. 

I HAVE already said to you : You lutve life, ilierefore you have a Law 
of life. To develop yourselves, to act and live according to your Law of 
life, is your first, or rather your sole Duty. 

I have told you that God has given you two means of arriving at 
a knowledge of your law of life. He has given you your own con- 
science, and the conscience of Humanity, the common consent of 
your fellow-men. I have told you that whenever, on interrogating 
your own conscience, you find its voice in harmonj with the mighty 
voice of the human race, transmitted to you by history, you may be 
certain of holding an immutable and eternal truth. 

At present it is difficult for you fitly to interrogate this mighty 
voice of Humanity transmitted by history. You are in want of 
really good popular books on this subject, or you have not time to 
study them. But the men whose intellect and virtue have rendered 
them the best exponents of historical study, and of the sciecce of 
Humanity, during the last half century, have deduced from them 
some of the characteristics of our Law of life. 

They have discovered that our human nature is essentially social, 
and susceptible of education. They have discerned that there is, and 
can be, but one sole God, so there is, and can be, but one sole Law, 
governing alike individual and collective man. They have discerned 
that the fundamental character of this law is Progress. 

From this truth — ^irrefutable, because confirmed by every branch 
of human knowledge — are deduced all your duties towards your- 
selves and also all your rights. The last maj be summed up in one, 
viz. — the right to be in no way impeded, and to he to a certain extent 
assisted, in the fxdfilment of your duties. You are, and you feel within 
you that you are free agents. All the sophisms of the wretched 
philosophy that seeks to substitute the doctrine of I know not what 
fatalism to the cry of our human conscience, avail not to silence the 
two invincible witnesses in favour of human liberty — Remorse and 
Martyrdom. 

From Socrates to Jesus, from Jesus down to the men who, from 
time to time, still die for their countn', all the martyrs of Faith 
protest against this servile doctrine, and cry aloud unto you : " We 
also loved life, we also loved the beings who made that life dear, 
and who implored us to yielti Every impulse of our hearts cried 
Live ! But, for the salvation of the generations to come, we chose to 
die." 

From Cain down to the vulgar spy of the present day, all the 
betrayers of their fellows, all the men who have chosen the path of 
evil, have heard, and hear in the depths of their secret soul a voice 
of blame, disquiet, and reproof, which says unto them : " Wherefore 
did you forsake the right path ? " 

You are free agents, and therefore responsible. From this moral 
liberty results your right to political liberty, your duty to achieve it 
and maintain it inviolate, and the duty of others not to restrain you 
therein. 

You are susceptible of Education. There is in each of you a 
certain sum of moral tendencies and intellectual capacity to which 
education alone can give life and movement, and which, if unedu- 
cated, remain inert and sterile, or but reveal themselves by fits, and 
without regular development. Education is the bread of ^e soul. 
Even as physical organic life is unable to flourish and expand 
without material aliment, eo does our moral and intellectual life 
require for its expansion and manifestation the external influence, 
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and tlie assimilation — in part at least — of the affections and ten- 
dencies of others. 

Individual life springs up like the flower. Each variety is gifted 
with a special existence and a special character, upon the common 
soil, and is nourished by the elements common to the life of alL 
The individual is an offshoot of Humanity, and aliments and renews 
its vital forces in the vital force of Humanity. This work of alimen- 
tation and renovation is accomplished by Education, which transmits 
(directly or indirectly) to the individual, the results of the process 
of the whole human race. Education therefore is not merely a 
necessity of your true life ; it is also as a holy communion with your 
fellow-men, with the generations who lived (that is to say, thought 
and acted) before you, that you are bound to obtain for yourselves a 
moral and intellectual education, which shall embrace and fecundate 
all the facidties which God has given you, even as seed to fructify, 
and wherewith to constitute and maintain the link between your 
individual life and the life of collective Humanity. 

And in order that this work of education may be more rapidly 
achieved, in order that your individual life may be more intimatelv 
and surely linked with the collective life of your brothers — the lite 
of Humanity— God has created you beings eminently social. 

Each of the inferior beings can live alone, without communion 
save with Nature, with the elements of the physical world. You 
cannot. You have need of your brother men at every step, and 
cannot satisfv the simplest wants of your existence without aiding 
yourself by their work. Superior to all other beings when in asso- 
ciation with your fellows, you are, when isolated, inferior in force to 
many of the lower animals, weak and incapable of development and 
of fulness of life. All the noblest aspirations of your heai-t — such 
as love of country — even the least elevated — such as the desire of 
glory and praise — indicate your innate tendency to mingle your 
existence with the life of millions by whom you are surrounded. 

You are^then created for Association, 

Association centuples your strength ; it makes the thoughts of 
others and the progress of others your own, while it elevates and 
sanctifies your nature through the affections, and the growing senti- 
ment of the unity of the human family. In proportion as your 
association with your brother men is extended, in proportion as it is 
intimate and comprehensive, will tou advance on the path of indi- 
vidual improvement. The law of life cannot be fulfilled in its 
entirety, save by the united labour of all. For every step taken in 
progress, for every new discovery of a portion of that law, history 
shows a corresponding extension of human association, a more 
extended contact and communication between peoples and peoples. 

Before the first Christians came to declare the unity of human 
nature, in opposition to the pagan philosophy that admitted two 
human natures (that of the master and that of the slave), the Roman 
people had already carried their eagles across all the known 
countries of Europe. 

Before the papacy (baleful to mankind at the present day, but 
useful during the first ages of its institution) proclaimed the supe- 
riority of Spiriiual to Temporal Authority^ the barbarian invaders had 
violently brought into contact the Latin and Germanic worlds. 

Before the idea of liberty- as applied not only to individuals but 
to peoples — had produced the conception of nationality which now 
agitates and is destined to triumph in Europe, the wars of the 
Revolution and the Empire had aroused and called into action an 
element until then remote, the Slavonian peoples. 

Finally, you are progressive beings. 

This word of Progress, unknown to antiquity, is destined hence- 
forth to be a sacred word to Humanity. In it is included an entire 
social, political, and religious transformation. The ancients, the 
men ot the Old Oriental and Pagan religions, believed in fate, in 
chance, in a hidden incomprehensible power, the arbitrator of 
human things ; a Power alternately creator and destroyer, the action 
of which man was neither able to understand, accelerate, nor pro- 
mote. They believed man to be incapable of founding any stable or 
permanent work on earth. They believed that nations, destined to 
move for ever in a circle, similar to that described by individuals 
here below, arose, became powerful, and sank in decay, doomed 
infallibly to perish. 

With a mental horizon thus restricted, and destitute of all 
historical knowledge save that of their own nation, or it might be of 
their own city, they regarded the human race as a mere aggregate of 
men, without any general collective life or law, and based their ideas 
solely upon the contemplation of the individual. The natural 
consequence of such a doctrine was a disposition to accept all 
dominant and ruling facts, without hoping or endeavouring to 
modify them. Where circumstances had produced a Republican 
form of government, the men of that day were Republicans ; where 
despotism existed, they were its submissive slaves, indifferent to 

Srogress, And both under the Republican and tyrannic governments, 
[le human family was everywhere divided, either into four castes, 
as in the East^ or into two (the free citizens and the slaves), as in 
Greece. This division into castes, and the doctrino of the two 



natures of men, were accepted by all, even by the most powerful 
intellects of the Greek world, Plato and Aristotle. The emancipation 
of your class would have been an impossibility among such men as 
these. 

The men who, with the word of Christ upon their lips, founded a 
religion superior to Paganism or the religions of the East, had birt 
dimly foreseen, not grasped or assimilated, the sacred idea contained 
in this word Progress, They understood the idea of the unity of the 
human race, and the unity of the Law ; they understood the idea of 
the perfectibility of man, but they did not comprehend that God 
has given man the power of realising it by his oven efforts, nor the 
mode by which it has to be achieved. They also limited themselves 
to deducing the rule of life from the contemplation of the indi- 
vidual. Humanity, as a collective being, remained unknown to 
them. 

They comprehended the idea of a Providence, and substituted it 
for the Fatality of the ancients ; but in this Providence they saw 
only the protector of the individual, not the Law of Humanity. 
Finding themselves placed between the immense ideal of perfecti- 
bility they had faintly conceived, and the poor brief life of the 
individual, they felt the necessity of an intermediate term or link 
between man and God ; but,, not having reached the idea of Collec- 
tive humanity, they had recourse to that of a divine incarnation, and 
declared faith in this dogma to be the sole source of strength, of 
salvation, of grace to man. 

Not suspecting the continuous Revelation transmitted from God to 
man, through Humanity, they believed in an unique, immetliate 
revelation, vouchsafed at a particular time, and by a special favour 
of God. They perceived the link that unites man with his Creator, 
but they perceived not the link that unites all men, past, present, 
and future, in Humanity on earth. 

The sequence of generations being of little moment to those who 
comprehended nothing of the action of one generation on another, 
they accustomed themselves to disr^aKl it. They endeavoured to 
detach man from the earth, from all that regarded Humanity at 
large, and ended by regarding the earth itself (which they abandoned 
to the existing Powers, and deemed a mere sojourn of expiation) as in 
antagonism to that Heaven to which man might, by the help of 
faith and grace, ascend, but from which all wanting in faith and 
grace were exiled. - 

Believing Revelation to have been immediate and unique at a 
given period, they thence deduced the impossibility of all addition 
thereunto, and the consequent infallibility of its depositaries. They 
forgot that the Founder of their religion had come, not to destroy 
the law, but to add to and continue it ; they forgot the solemn 
occasion when, with a sublime intuition of the future, Jesus declared 
** that he had many things yet to say, but men could not bear them 
then, but that after him would come the Spirit of truth, who would 
speak not of himself, but whatsoever he should hear, that he should 
speak" (St. John xvi. 7, 12, 13, 25, et passim); words prophetic of 
the idea of Progress, of collective inspiration, and of the continuous 
revelation of the truth tlurough the medium of Humanity. 

The whole edifice of the faith that succeeded Paganism is founded 
on the bases I have described. It is' clear that your earthly emanci- 
pation cannot be founded upon these bases alone. 

Thirteen hundred years after the above sublime words of Jesus 
were spoken, a man, an Italian, the greatest of Italians, wrote the 
following truths : — 

** God is One. The universe is a Thought of God ; the universe, 
therefore, is also One. All things spring from God. All things 
participate in the Divine nature, more or less, according to the end 
tor which they are created. Man is the noblest of created things. 
God has given to man more of his own nature than to the others. 
Everything that springs from God tends towards that amount of 
perfectibility of which it is susceptible. The capacity of perfecti- 
bility is indefinite in man. Humanity is- One. God has created no 
useless thing. Humanity exists : hence there must be a single aim 
for all men, a work to be achieved by alL The human race must 
therefore work in unity, so that aU the intellectual forces diffused 
among men may obtaii the highest possible development in the 
sphere of thought and action. There exists, therefore, one UniveKal 
Religion for the human race." • 

The man who wrote these words was called Dante, Every city of 
Italy, when Italy shadl be free, is bound to raise a monument to his 
memory, for these ideas contain the germ of the religion of the 
future. He wrote thus in Latin and in Italian, in two books, entitled 
" De Monarchia " and " II Convito," works difficult of comprehension, 
and neglected at the present day even by the literary men of his own 
country. But ideas, once sown in the intellectual world, never die. 
Others reap and gather them up, even while forgetting whence 
they sprang. All men admire the oak, but who thinKs of the acorn 
from which it grew ? The germ planted by Dante^ struck root, was 
fecundated from time to time by some powerful intellect, and the 
tree bore fruit towards the close of the last century. The idea of 
progress, as the law of life, accepted, developed, and verified by 
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history and confirmed by science, became the banner of the future. 
At the present day there is no earnest thinker with whom it is not 
the cardinal point of his labour and endeavour. 

We now know that the law of life is Progress — progress for the 
individual, progress for humanity. 

Humanity fulfils the law on earth : the individual, on earth and 
elsewhere. 

One sole God, one sole law. That law has been, is, and will be, 
gradually but inevitably fulfilled by humanity from the first moment 
of its existence. 

Truth does not manifest itself suddenly, nor entire. 

A continuous revelation, from epoch to epoch, makes manifest to 
man a fragment of the truth, a worn of the law. 

The discovery of every one of these words modifies human life by 
a sensible advance on the path of improvement, and constitutes a 
heliefy a faith. 

The development of the religious idea is then indefinitely pro- 
gressive, and successive beliefs, each one developing and purifying 
that idea, contribute, like the columns of a temple, to build up the 
Pantheon of Humanity, the one grand, sole Religion of our earth. 

The men most blessed by Ood with genius and virtue are its 
Apostles : the People — the collective sense of Humanity — its In- 
terpreter ; accepting that revelation of the truth, transmitting it 
from generation to generation, and reducing it to practice, by 
applying it to the different branches and manifestations of human 
life. 

" Humanity is as a man who lives and learns for ever." 

Therefore there is not, there cannot be, infallibility cither in man 
or Powers ; there is not, there cannot be, any privileged caste of 
depositaries or interpreters of the Law ; there is not, there cannot 
be, need of any interpreter between Gknl and man, save Humanity. 

God, by ordaining the accomplishment of a providential design of 
progressive education for Humanity, and infusing the instinct of 
progress into the heart of every man, granted to human nature the 
capacity and the power to fulfil that design. 

Individual man, a free and responsible creature, is able to use or 
abuse the faculties given to him, in proportion as he follows the 
path of duty or yields to the seductions of a blind egotism. He 
may thus delay or accelerate his own progress, but the Providential 
design can be cancelled by no human means. The education of 
Humanity mi«i be completed. Thus do we even see the barbarian 
invasions, which from time to time threaten to extinguish the 
existing civilisation, result in a new civilisation, superior to the 
former, and diffused over a wider zone, and even individual tyranny 
subsequently produce a more rapid and vigorous growth of liberty. 

Progress, the Law, will be fulfilled on earth even as elsewhere. 

There is no antagonism between earth and heaven, and it is. 
blasphemous to imagine that God's work, the Home He has given us, 
may be by us despised, and abandoned to the influence of evil, 
egotism, or tyranny, without sin. 

The earth is no sojourn of expiation. It is the home wherein we 
are to strive towards the realisation of that ideal of the true and 
just of w&ich each man has in his own soul the germ. It is the 
ladder towards that condition of Perfection which we can only 
reach by glorifying God in Humanity, through our own works, and 
by consecrating ourselves to rciiUse in action all that we may of His 
design. The judgment that will be held on each of us, and that will 
either decree our ascent one step on the ladder of Perfection, or 
doom us mournfully to pursue again the stage already trod, will be 
founded on the amount of good done to our brothers, on the degree 
of progress to which we have aided them to ascend. 

Aaodatiora^ ever more intimate and more extended with our 
fellow-men, is the means by which our strength will be multiplied ; 
the field wherein we fulfil our duties, and reduce the law of 
progress to action. We must strive to make of Humanity one 
single family, every member of which shall be himself a reflex of the 
moral law, for the benefit of the others. And as the gradual 
perfection of Humanity is accomplished from epoch to epoch, from 
generation to generation, so the perfection of the individual is 
wrought out from existence to existence, more or less rapidly in 
proportion to our own labour and effort. 

•These are some of the truths contained in that word Progress, 
from which the reli^on of the future will spring. In its name 
only can your emancipation be achieved. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Liberty. 

You live. The life which is in you is not the work of chance ; 
the word chance is void of meaning, and was invented to express the 
ignorance of mankind in certain thin^. The life which u in you 
comes from God, and in its progressive development it reveals an 
initelligent design. Your life, then, has necessarily a scope, an aim. 



The ultimate aim for which we were created 13 still unknown to 
us : it cannot be otherwise ; but this is no reason why we should 
deny its existence. Does the infant know the aim towards which it 
must tend through the family, the country, and humanity ? No ; 
but this aim exists, and we are beginning to comprehend it for him. 
Humanity is the infant of Gk>d : He knows the end and aim towards 
which it must develop itself. 

Humanity is only now beginning to understand that progress is 
the law. It is beginning vaguely to comprehend somewhat of the 
universe by which it is surrounded ; but the majority of the indi- 
viduals that compose it are still incapable, through barbarism, 
slavery, or the absolute absence of all education, of studying that 
law and obtaining a knowledge of that universe ; both of which it 
is necessary to comprehend before we can truly know ourselves. 

Ondy a minority of the men who people our little Europe are as 
yet capable of developing themselves towards the right use and 
understanding of their own intellectual faculties. 

Amongst yourselves, deprived as the greater number of you are of 
instruction, and bowed down beneath the necessity of an ill-organised 
physical labour, those faculties lie dormant, and are unable to bring 
their tribute to raise the pyramid of science. How then should we 
pretend as yet to understand that which will require the associate 
labour of the whole? Wherefore rebel against our not having 
already achieved that which will constitute the last stage of progress, 
while, few in number, and still disunited, we are but learning to lisp 
its sacred name ? 

Let us resign ourselves then to our ignorance of those things which 
must yet a long while remain inaccessible to us, and let us not in 
childish anger abandon the study of the truths we may discover. 
Impatience and human pride have destroyed or misled more souls 
than deliberate wickedness. This is the truth which the ancients 
sought to express when they told us how the despot who strove to 
scale the heavens succeeded only in building up a Babel of confusion, 
and how the giants who attacked Olympus were cast down by the 
thunderbolt and buried beneath our volcanic mountains. 

That of which it is important to be convinced is this, that what- 
ever be the end and aim towards which we are created, we can only 
reach it through the progressive development and exercise of our 
intellectual faculties. Our faculties are the instruments of labour 
given to us by God. It is therefore a necessity that their develop- 
ment be aided and promoted, and their exercise protected and 
free. 

Without liberty you cannot fulfil any of your duties. Therefore 
have you a right to liberty and a duty to wrest it at all risks from 
whatsoever Power shall seek to withhold or deny it. 

Without liberty there is no true morality, because if there be not 
free choice between good and evil, between devotion to tlie common 
progress and the spirit of egotism, there can be no responsibility]. 

Without liberty there is no true Society, because association 
between free men and slaves is impossible ; tnere can only exist the 
rule of the one over the others. 

Liberty is sacred, as the individual, of whose life it is the reflex, is 
sacred. Where liberty is not, life is reduced to a mere organic 
function, and when man allows the violation of his liberty, he is 
false to his own nature, and rebels against the decree of God. There 
is no true liberty whenever a caste, a family, or a man, assumes to 
rule over others in virtue of a pretended right divine, or from any 
privilege of birth or riches. Liberty must be for all men, and in the 
face of all men. 

God does not delegate the Sovereign power to any individual. 
That degree of sovereign power which can be justly represented on 
this earth, has been entrusted by God to Humanity, to the Nations, to 
Society. And even that ceases, and is withdrawn from those 
collective fractions of Humanity, whensoever they cease to wield it 
for good, and in accordance with the providential design. The 
sovereign rule therefore exists of right in none, the true sovereignty 
being in the Aim^ and in those acts which bring us nearer to that. 
These acts, and the aim towards which we are advancing, must be 
submitted to the judgment of all. There is not, therefore, there 
cannot be, any permanent Sovereignty. 

The institution which we term Government is merely a Direction, 
a mission confided to a few in order more speedily to attain the 
national intent or Aim ; and should that mission be betrayed, the 
power of direction confided to those few must cease. 

Every man called to the Government is an administrator of the 
common Thought He should be elected, and be subject to have his 
election revoked whensoever he misconceives or deliberately opposes 
that thought 

Therefore, I repeat, there can exist neither family nor caste 
possessing the governing power in its own right, without a violation 
of your liberty. How could you call yourselves free, in the face of 
men _po88essing the power to command you without your consent ? 
The Republic is then the only logical «nd truly legitimate form of 
government 

You have no master save God in heaven, and the People on eaith. 
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Whensoever you discover a line of the law, of the will of Gkxl, you 
are bound to blesa and obey it. Whensoever the people, the 
Collective Unity of j our brother men, shall declare that such is their 
belief, you are bound to bow the head, and abstain from any act of 
rebellion. But there are certain things constituting your own 
individuality, and which are essential elements of human life. Ovtr 
these not even the People has any right. No majority may deer* e 
tyranny, or destroy or alienate its own freedom. You cannot 
employ force against the people that should commit this suicidal act, 
but there exists and lives eternally in each of you a right of protest, 
in the manner circumstances may suggest. 

You must have liberty in all that is indispensable to the moral 
and material aliment of life : personal liberty, liberty of locomotion, 
liberty of jeligious faith; liberty of opinion upon all subjects, 
liberty of expressing that opinion through the Press, or by any 
other peaceful means ; liberty of association in order to render that 
opinion fruitful by cultivation, and by contact with the thoughts and 
opinion ol others ; liberty of labour, and of trade and commerce 
with its produce ; all these are things which may not be taken from 
you (save in a few exceptional cases which it is unnecessary here to 
enumerate) without your Jiaving a right to protest 

No one has any right to imprison you, or subject you to personal 
espionage or restraint in the name of society, without telling you 
wherefore, telling it you with the least possible delay, and imme- 
diately conducting you before the judicial power of the country. No 
one has any right of persecution, intolerance, or exclusive legislation 
as to your relisious opinions : no voice, save the grand peaceful voice 
of Humanity, has any right to interpose itself between God and your 
conscience. 

God has given you the faculty of thought : no one has a right to 
suppress or restrain its expression, which is the act of communion 
between your soul and the souls of your brother m.en, and is our one 
sole means of progress. 

The Press must be absolutely free. The rights of intellect are 
inviolable, and every ^eve/iUive censorship is tyranny. Society may, 
however, punish the errors of the Press, or the teaching of crime or 
immorality, just aa it may punish any other description or error, 
Tbis right of punishment (decreed in virtue of a solemn public 
judgment) is a consequence of our human responsibility ; but every 
anterior intervention is a negation of liberty. 

The ri^ht of peaceful association is as sacred as thought itself. God 
gave us the tendency to association as a perennial means of progress, 
and as a pledge of that Unity which the human family is destined 
one day to attain. 

No power, then, has a right to limit or impede association. 

It is the duty of each of you to employ the life given him by God, 
to preserve it and to develop it; each of you then is bound to 
labour, as the sole means of its material support. Labour is sacred. 
No one has a right to impede it, forbid it^ or render it impossible by 
arbitrary regulations. No one has any right to forbid free trade in 
its productions. Your country is yo.ur lawful market, which no one 
may limit or restrain. 

But when all these various forms of liberty shall be held sacred, 
when the State shall be constituted according to the universal will, 
and in such wise that each individual shall have every path towards 
the free development of his faculties thrown open before him — forget 
not that high above each and every individual stands the intent and 
Aim which it is your duty to achieve, your own moral perfectibility, 
and that of others, through an ever more intimate and extended 
communion between all the members of the human family, so that 
the day may come when all shall recognise one sole Law. 

" Your task is to found the Universal Family, to build up the City 
of God, and unremittingly to labour towards the active, progressive 
fulfilment of His great work in Humanity. 

" When each of you, loving all men as brothers, shall reciprocally 
act like brothers ; when each of you, seeking his own wellbeing in 
the wellbeing of all, shall identify his own Lfe with the life of all, 
and his own interest with the interest of all ; when each shall be 
ever ready to sacrifice himself for all the members of the Common 
Family, eoually ready to sacrifice themselves for him, most of the 
evils which now weigh upon the human race will disappear, as the 
gathering vapours of the horizon vanish on the risine of the sun, and 
the will of Gk)d will be fulfilled ; for it is His wifl that love shdl 
gradually unite the shattered members of Humanity and organise 
them into a single whole, so that Humanity may be one, even as He 
is One,"* 

Let not these words, the words of a man whose life and death 
were holy, and who loved the people and their future with an 
immense love, ever be forgotten by you, my brothers. Liberty is but 
a means. Woe unto you an l to your future, should you ever accustom 
yourselves to regard it as the end I Your own individuality has its 
rights and duties, which may not be yielded up to any ; but woe 
unto you and to your future, should the respect you owe unto that 

•La m ennais, Livrc du Peuple, iii. 



which constitutes your individual life, ever degenerate into the fatal 
crime of egotism. 

Liberty is not the negation of all authority ; it is the negation of 
every authority that fails to represent the Collective Aim of the 
nation, or that presumes to impose or maintain itself upon any other 
basis than that of your free consent 

In these later days the sacred idea of liberty has been perverted by 
sophistical doctrines. Some have reduced it to a narrow and 
immoral egotism ; have made self everything, and have declared the 
aim of all social organisation to be the satisfaction of its desires. 
Others have declared that all government and all authority are 
necessary evils, to be restricted and restrained as far as possible ; 
that liberty has no limit, and that the aim of all society is that 
of indefinitely promoting liberty, which man has the right of using 
or abusing, provided his doing so result in no direct evil to others, 
and that government has no other mission than that of preventing 
one individual from injuring another. 

Reject these false doctrines, my brothers I The first has generated 
the egotism of class : the second makes of society — ^which, well 
organised, would be the representation of your collective life and 
aim — ^naught better than the soldier or police-officer commissioned to 
maintain an external and apparent peace. 

The tendency of all sucn doctrines is to convert liberty into 
anarchy, to cancel the idea of collective moral improvement and 
that mission of Progress which society ought to assume. If you 
should understand liberty thus, you would deserve to lose it, and 
sooner or later you would lose it 

Your liberty will be sacred so long as it shall be governed by 
and evolved beneath an idea of duty, of faith in the common 
perfectibility. 

Your liberty will flourish, protected by (Jod and man, so long as 
you hold it — ^not as the right to use or abuse your faculties in the 
direction it may please you to select — ^but as the right of free choice 
according to your separate tendencies — of the means of doing good. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Education. 

God has created you susceptible of Education. Therefore it is your 
duty to educate yourselves as far as lies in your power, and it is your 
right that the society to which you belong shall not impede your 
education, but assist you in it, and supply you with tne means 
thereof when you have them not 

Your liberty, your rights, your emancipatiom from every injustice 
in your social position, the task which each of you is bound to fulfil 
on earth-Hall tnese depend upon the degree of education you are able 
to attain. 

, Without education you are incapable of rightly choosing oetween 
good and evil ; you cannot acquire a true knowledge of your rights ; 
you cannot attain that participation in political me without which 
your complete social emancipation is impossible ; you cannot arrive 
at a correct definition and comprehension of your own mission. 

Education is the bread of your soul. Without it your faculties lie 
dormant and unfruitful, even as the vital power lies sterile in the 
seed cast intd untilled soil, and deprived of the benefits of irrigation 
and the watchful labour of the agnculturist 

At the present day your class is either imeducated, or receives its 
education at the hands of men or governments who, having no ruling 

Principles to guide them, necessarily mutilate or misdirect it 
'resent directors of education imagine that they have fulfilled their 
duties towards you when they have opened a certain number of 
schools — distributed unequally over the territory they govern — 
wherein your children may receive a certain degree of elementary 
instruction, consisting principally of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic 

Such teaching is properly called mstructiony and it dififers and is as 
distinct from true education, as the various organs of our existence 
differ and are distinct from our life. The organs of existence are not 
our lire. They are the mere instruments of our life, and its means of 
manifestation ; they neither govern nor direct it ; they are equally 
the manifestation of the holiest or the most corrupt life ; and just so 
does instruction provide the means of putting in practice that which 
IB taught by education, but it can never take the place of education. 

Education addresses itself to the moral faculties ; instruction to the 
intellectuaL The first developes in man the knowledge of his duties ; 
the second gives him the capacity of achieving them. Without 
instruction, education would be too often inefficient ; without 
education, instruction is a lever deprived of its fulcrum. 

You know how to read. What avails this knowledge if you are 
unfit to judge between the books containing error and uiose contain- 
ing truth ? You have learned to communicate your thoughts to your 
feuow-men in writing. What avails this knowledge, if your thoughts 
are the mere reflex of your own egptism ? . ....... .^ 
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Instruction, like wealth, is cither a source of good or of evil, 
according to the manner and motive of its use. Consecrated to aid 
the progress of all, it is a means of civilisation and of liberty ; 
tamed to mere personal uses, it becomes on agent of tyranny and 
corruption. 

In Europe at the present day, instruction, unaccompanied by a 
corresponding degree of moral education, is too often a serious evil ; 
it assists in maintaining ineauality between class and class of the 
same people, leads men to false doctrines, and produces a spirit of 
calculation, of egotism, and of compromise between the just and the 
unjust 

The distinction between those who offer you more or less of 
instruction and those who preach education, is more important than 
you are aware o^ and deserves to be spoken of at some length. 

The camp of the liberal party in Europe at the present day is split 
up inio two Schools of doctrine. 

The first of these schools proclaims the sovereignty of the 
Individual. The second declares that sovereignty belongs to Society 
alone, and tiiakes the manifest consent of the majority its law. 

The first imagines that it has fulfilled its mission when it has 
proclaimed the nghts believed "to be inherent in human nature, and 
preserved liberty. The second looks almost exclusively to assedatian, 
and from the Social Pact that constitutes that association it deduces 
the duties of each individual. 

The first does not go beyond what I have termed instruction, for 
instruction does in feet tend to develop the individual faculties, 
without direction or rule. The second understands the necessity of 
education, and regards it as the manifestation of the Social pro- 
gramme. 

The first inevitably tends to moral anarchy. The second, un- 
mindful of liberty, runs the risk of upholding despotism — the 
despotism of the majority. 

To the first of these schools belonged that generation of men 
known in France as the Doctrinaires^ who betrayed the hopes of the 
people, after the revolution of 1830, and who, by proclaiming 
Liberty of Instruction, and nothing more, perpetuated the monopoly 
of Government in the hand of the oourgeoi$ class, who did possess the 
means of developing their individual faculties. The second, im- 
fortunately, is only represented at the present day by Powers or 
sects belonging to anti<]^uated creeds or beliefs, and hostile to the 
Dogma of the fiiture, which is Progress. 

Both of these schools are defective. The tendency of both is 
narrow and exclusive. 

The following is the truth : 

All Sovereignty is in God, in the moral law, in the Providential 
design— which rules the worid, and is from time to time revealed to 
Humanity, in different epochs of its existence, by virtuous Genius — 
in the Aim we have to reach, in the Mission we have to fulfil. 

Sovereignty cannot exist in the individual, nor in Society, except 
in so far as one or the other act in accordance with that design and 
law, and tend towards that aim. 

The individual Ruler is either the best interpreter of that Law, 
and governs in its name, or he is a Usurper to be overthrown. 

There is no legitimate sovereignty in the mere will of the major- 
ity, if it be contrary to the supreme moral law, or deliberately close 
the path of future progress. 

The social weal, liberty, and progress : there can be no real 
sovereignty beyond these three terms. 

Education teaches in what the social weal consists. 

Instruction assures to the individual a free choice of the means 
of securing a continuous advance in the conception of the social 
weal. 

That which is most important for you is, that your children be 
taught what are the ruling principles and beliefs directing the life 
of their fellowmen, during the span of existence allotted to them on 
earth ; what the moral, social, and political programme of their 
nation ; what the spirit of the legislation by which their actions will 
be judged ; what the degree of progress already achieved by 
Humanity ; what the goal it is destined to attain. 

And it is important that they should be taught in their earliest 
years a spirit oi equality and love, which links them in a common 
aim'with the millions, the brothers given them by God. 

The education that tvill afford your children such teaching as thisy can 
only he given them hy the nation. 

At present their moral teaching is a mere anarchy. Left exclu- 
sively to the parents, it is null in those cases where poverty and the 
necessity of constant material labour deprive them alike of the know- 
ledge and time^ required to enable them to teach their children 
themselves, and of the means of providing other instructors. It is 
evil in those • cases where egotism and corruption have perverted or 
contaminated the family. 

Even where parents have the means of providing instruction for 
their children, they are too often brought up in materialism or super- 
stition ; in ideas of n*ere liberty or of passive resignation ; of aris- 
tocracy or mere reaction against it^ according to the character of the 



instructor — priestly or secular — ^whom the pa^nte select How can 
such education in childhood fit men to work together in harmony 
and fraternity towards a common aim, and to represent in their own 
persons the unity of the country ? 

Society calls upon them to promote the development of a common 
idea in which they have not been instructed. Society punishes them 
for the violation of laws of which they were left in ignorance, the 
scope and spirit of which society has never taught them. Society 
requires from them co-operation and sacrifice for an aim which no 
teachers have explained to them at the outset of their civil life. 

Strange to say, the Doctrinaire School of which I have alreatly 
spoken recognises the right of each separate individual to rale and 
teach the young, and does not admit the same right in the association 
of individuals, the nation. Their cry of liberty of instruction dis- 
inherits the nation of all moral direction. They proclaim the im- 
portance of unitv in the monetair system, and the svstem of weights 
and measures ; but that unity of Prirtciple, upon which all national 
life should be founded and developed, is nothing to them. 

Without a national education, the nation has no moral existence, 
for upon it alone can a national conscience be formed. 

Without a national education — common to all the cUizens-^aU 
equality of rights and duties is an unmeaning formula, for all 
knowledge of duties, and all capacity for the exercise of rights, are 
left to the chances of fortune, or the arbitrary choice of those who 
select the teacher. 

The opponents of Unity of education invoke libetty in their 
support The liberty of whom ? Of the fathers, or of the children ? 
In their system the moral liberty of the children is violated by the 
despotism of the father ; the liberty of the young generation is 
sacrificed to the old ; and liberty of progress is rendered an 
illusion. 

Individual opinions and beliefs — false, it may be, and adverse to 
progress— are alone transmitted with all the authority of the father 
to the son, at an age when their examination is impossible. As 
they advance in life the position of the majority among you, and the 
necessity of occupying every hour in material employment, will .pre- 
vent the mind already stamped and impressed with those opinions 
and beliefs, from modifying them by comparison with others. 

In the name of this false liberfy, the anarchical system I have 
described tends to perpetuate that worst of despotisms, a moral 
caste. 

This system, in fact, produces a form of despotism, not liberty. 
Tnie liberty cannot exist without equality, and equality can only 
exist among those who start from a common ground, a common 
principle, and an uniform consciousness and knowledge of duty. 
Liberty can only rightly be exercised as a consequence of that 
knowledge. 

I said, a few pages back, that true liberty is not the right to choose 
evil, but the right of choice between the various paths that lead to 
good. The liberty invoked by these shallow philosophers is, in fact, 
an arbitrary right given to the 'father to choose the wrong for his 
child. What ! — if a father should threaten to mutilate or in any way 
injure the body of his child. Society would interfere, called on and 
invoked bv all ; and shall the soul of that child be of less worth than 
the body? Shall not Society interfere to protect him from the 
mutilation of his faculties, from ignorance, from the perversion of 
his moral sense, from superstition ? 

The cry of Liberty of Instruction was of use in the day when it 
first arose, and it is useful even now in all countries where moral 
education is the monopoly of a despotic government, a retrograde 
caste, or a priesthooa the nature of whose dogma renders it 
antagonistic to progress. That cry was a cry of emancipation, 
imperfect, but indispensable, and necessary at the time. 

But I speak to you of a time in which Religion shall inscribe the 
word Progress over the portal of the Temple ; when all your institu- 
tions shall be so many repetitions of that word in various forms, and 
when a National education shall be given to the people which will 
conclude its teachings to its pupils with these wordTs : — 

To you, as beings destined to live under a common Pact unth ourselves, 
we have now declared the fundamental basis of that Pact ; the Principles 
in which your Nation believes at the present day ; but remtmber (hat the 
first of these principles is Progress ; remember that your mission, both as a 
man and a citizen, is to improve, as far as you may, the minds and 
hearts of your fellow-men. Go : examine and compare ; and if you 
discover a truih superior to (hat which we believe ourselves to possess, 
diffuse it freely, and the blessing of your country be unth you. 

Then, though not before, you may renounce the cry of liberty of 
instruction as inferior to your need, and fatal to the unity of the 
country ; then you may ask — nay, exact — the foundation of a system 
of gratuitous National Education, obligatory upon all 

The nation is bound to transmit its programme to every citizen. 
Every citizen should receive in the national schools a moral education, 
a course of TurfitmaW^y— comprising a summary view of the progress of 
humanity and of the history of his own country jti popular expusitiun 
of the principles directing the legis^tLon of that countrr. ai^the 
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elementary instruction about which we are all agreed. Every citizen 
should be taught in these schools the lesson of equality and love. 

The National Programme once transmitted to all the citizens, 
liberty resumes its rights. Not only family education, but every 
other, is sacred. Every man has an unlimited right to communicate 
his ideas to his fellow man ; every man has a right to hear them. 
Society should encourage and promote the free utterance of thought 
in every shape, and open every path to the modification and develop- 
ment 01 the National Programme. 



CHAPTER X. 



AsSOtUATION — PUOORESS. 



God has created you social and progressive beings. It is therefore 
your duty to associate yourselves, and to progress as far as the sphere 
of activity in which circumstances have placed you will permit. 
You have a right to demand that the society to which you belong 
shall in no way impede your work of association and progress, bu^ 
on the contrarv, shall assist you, and furnish you with the means of 
association and progress of which you stand in need. Liberty gives 
you the power of choosing between good and evil ; that is to say, 
between duty and egotism. Education will teach you to choose 
rightly. Association will give you the means of reducing your choice 
to action. Progi-ess, the Aim^ by which you must be guided in your 
choice, is at the same time, when visibly achieved, the proof that 
your choice was not mistaken. Whenever any one of these conditions 
18 ne^ected or betrayed, the man and the citizen either do not exist, 
or exist in a state of imperfection and impeded development. 

You have therefore to strive to realise all these conditions, and 
above all, the right of association ; without which both liberty and 
education are useless. 

The right of association is as sacred as Religion itself, which is the 
association of souls. You are all the sons of God ; you are therefore 
brothers. Who then may without guilt set limits to association, the 
communion among brothers ? 

This word cammunionf which I have written advisedly, was taught 
us by ChristiaYiity, which the men of the past declared to be an 
immutable religion, but which is, in fact, a step in the scale of the 
religious manifestations of Humanity. 

And it is a sacred word. It taught mankind that they were a 
single family of equals before God, and united master and servant in 
a single thought of salvation, of love, and of hope in Heaven. It was 
an immense advance upon the preceding ages, when both philosophers 
and people believed the souls of citizens and the souls of slaves to be 
of different nature and race. And this mission alone would have 
sufficed to stamp the greatness of Christianity. The communion was 
the symbol of the equality and fraternity of souls, and it rested with 
Humanity to amplify and develop the truth hidden under that 
symbol. 

The Church did not and could not do this. Timid and uncertain 
in the beginning, and allied with the nobles and the Temporal 
Powers in the sequel ; imbued, from self-interest, with an aristocratic 
tendency which had no existence in the mind of its Founder,— the 
CSiurch wandered out of the true path, and even receded so far as to 
diminish the moral value of the communion, by limiting it in the 
case of the laity to a commimion in bread alone, and reserving solely 
to priests the commimion in both spedea. 

At that time arose a cry from all who felt within their souls the 
right of the whole human family to the symbols of unlimited com- 
munion, without distinction between the laity and ecclesiastics : 
Communion i/> hoik species for the people; the Cup for the people ! In 
the fifteenth century that cry became the watchword of the aroused 
multitudes ; it was the prelude to the Religious Reformation, and 
was sanctified by martyrdom. A holy man named John Huss, of 
Bohemia, who was the leader of that movement, perished in the 
flames kindled by the Inquisition. 

At the present day most of you are ignorant of the history of those 
stru^es, or believe them to have been the quarrels of fanatics about 
merely Uieologioal questions. But when a national education shall 
have popularised history, and taught you how every religious Drogress 
carries with it a corre/^nding progress in civil life, you will appre- 
ciate those contests at their true worth, and honour the memory of 
those martyrs as of your benefactors. We owe it to those martyrs 
and their firedeoessors, that we have learned that there is no privi- 
leged class of interpreters between God aiid the people ; that the best 
amongst us in wiiBdom and virtue may and ougnt to counsel and 
direct us on the path of improvement) but without any monopoly of 
power or supremacy ; and that the rwht of communion is indeed 
equal for all men. That which is hofy in heaven is holy on earth, 
and the ctoununion* of mankind in God, carries with it the associa- 
tion of mankind in their terrestrial life. The religious association of 



souls carries with it the association of intellect and of action, which 
converts thought into reality. 

Consider association, therefore, both your duty and your right. 

There are those who seek to put a limit to the rights of the citizen 
by tellinff you that the true association is the state, the nation : that 
you ought all to be members of that association, but that every 
partial association amongst yourselves is either adverse to the state, 
or superfluous. 

But the state, the nation, only represents the association of the 
citizens in those matters and in those tendencies which are common 
to all the men who compose it. There are tendencies and aims 
which do not embrace all the citizens, but only a certain number of 
them. And precisely as the tendencies and the aims which are 
common to all constitute the nation, so the tendencies and aims 
which are common to a portion of the citizens should constitute 
special associations. 

Moreover — and this is the fundamental basis of the right of associa- 
tion---association is a guarantee for progress. The state represents a 
certain sum or mass of principles^ in which the universauty of the 
citizens are agreed at the time of its foundation. Suppose that a 
new and true principle, a new and rational development oithe truths 
that have ^iven vitality to the state, should be discovered by a few 
among its citizens. How shall they diffuse the knowledge of this 
principle, except by association ] Suppose that, in consequence of 
scientific discovery, or of new means of communication opened up 
between peoples and peoples, or from any other cause, a new interest 
should arise among a certain number of the individuals composing 
the state, how shall they who first perceive this make their way 
among the various interests of long standing, unless by uniting their 
efforts and their means ? 

Inertia, and a disposition to rest satisfied with the order of things 
long existing and sanctioned by the common consent, are habits too 
powerful over the minds of most men to allow a single individual to 
overcome them by his solitary word. The association of a daily in- 
creasing minority can do this. Association is the method of the 
future. Without it, the state would remain motionless, enchained to 
the degree of civilisation already reached. 

Association should be progressive in the scope it endeavours to 
attain, and not contrary to those truths which have been conquered 
for ever by the universal consent of Humanity and of the nation. 

An association founded for the purpose of facilitating theft of the 
property of others ; an association obliging its members to polygamy ; 
an association which should preach the dissolution of the nation or 
the establishment of despotism, would be UlegaL The nation has 
the right of declaring to its members : JFie cannot tolerate the diffusion 
among us of doctrines in violation of that which constitutes human 
nature^ moralHy, w the country. Go forth, and estahlisJi amongst your- 
selves, beyond our frontiers, the associations which your tendencies 
suggest. 

Association must he peaceful. It may not use other weapons tlian 
the apostolate of the spoken and written word. Its object must be to 
persuade, not to compel. Association must be public Secret asso- 
ciations — which are a legitimate weapon of defence where there exists 
neither liberty nor nation — are illegal, and ought to be dissolved, 
wherever liberty and the inviolability of thought are rights recog- 
nised and protecte<l by the country. 

As the scope and intent of association is to open tlie paths of 
progress, it must be submitted to the examination and judgment 
of all. 

And, finally, association is bound to respect in others those rights 
which spring from the essential characteristics of human nature. An 
association which, like the corporations of the middle ages, should 
violate the rights of labour, or which should tend directly to restrict 
liberty of conscience, ought to be repressed by the government of the 
nation. 

With these exceptions, liberty of association among the citizens is 
as sacred and inviolable as that progress of which it is the life. 

Every government which attempts to restrain them betrays its 
social mission, and it becomes the duty of the people first to admonish 
it,, and—all peaceful means beinjj exhausted— to overthrow it 

Such, my brothers, are the bases upon which your duties are 
founded, the sources from which spring your rights. An infinite 
number of questions ^ill arise in the course of your civil life, which 
it is no part of the present work either to foresee or to assist you in 
resolving. My sole aim in this book has been to present to you, 
even as torches to light you on your way, those Principles which 
should guide you through them all, and in the earnest application of 
which you will find a method of resolving them for yourselves. 

And this I believe I have done. 

I have led you to God as the soiurce of duty and pledge of the 
equality of man : to the moral law, as the source of all civil laws and 
basis of your every judgment as to the conduct of those who frame 
those laws. I have pointed out to you the people — yourselves, our- 
selves, the universality of the citizens composing the nation as the 

sole interpreter of the law, and the source of all nolitical-DoweR I 
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have told you that the fundamental characteristic of the law is 
progress ; progress indefinite and continuous from epoch to epoch ; 
progress in every branch of human activity, in every manifestation of 
thought, from religion down to industry and to the distribution of 
wealth. I have described to you your duties towards Humanity, 
yofur country, your familjr, and yourselves. And I have deduced those 
auties from those essential characteristics which constitute the human 
creature, and which it is your task to develop. 

These characteristics — inviolable in every man — ^are : liberty, sus- 
ceptibility of education, the social tendency, and the capacity for and 
necessity of j)rogre8s. Aiid from these characteristics — without 
which there is neither true man nor true citizen possible — I have 
deduced, not your duties, but your rights ; and the general character 
of the government you should seek for your country. 

Never forget these Principles, Watch that they never be violated. 
Incarnate tnem in yourselves. You will be free, and you will 
improve. 

The task I have undertaken for you would then be complete, were 
it not for a tremendous obstacle, arising in the bosom of society itself 
(as it is now constituted), to the possibility of your fulfilling your 
duties or exercising your rights. 

This obstacle is the inequality of means. 

In order to fulfil duties and to exercise rights,— time, intellectual 
development, and the certainty of material existence, are necessary. 

Now, very many of you do not possess these first elements of pro- 
gress. Their life is a constant and uncertain battle, in order to 
conquer the means of material existence. For them, the question is 
not one of progress, but of life itself. 

There is then some deep and radical vice in the present organisa- 
tion of society. And my work would be render^ useless were I not 
to define that vice, and indicate a method of correcting it. 

The economical question will therefore constitute the last portion 
of my work. 



CHAPTER XL 

The Economical Question. 

Many, too many, of you are poor. Life, for at least three-fourths of 
the working-class, whether labourers or mechanics, is a daily struggle 
to obtain the indispensable material means of existence. They are 
occupied in manual labour for ten, twelve, sometimes fourteen hours 
a-day ; and by this constant, monotonous, and painftd industry, they 
scarcely gain the bare necessaries of physical existence. The attempt 
to teacn such men the duty of progress, to speak to them of their 
intellectual and moral life, of their political rights, or of education, is 
sheer irony in the present state of things. 

They have neither time nor means to improve and progress. 
Wearied, worn-out, half-stupefied by a life consumed in a round of 
petty and mechanical toil, all they do learn is mute, impotent, and 
often unjust rancour against the class of men who employ them. 
They too often seek forgetfidness of the troubles of the day and the 
uncertainty of the morrow, in the stimulus of strong drink, and sink 
to rest in places better described as dens than rooms, to waken to a 
repetition of the same dull exercise of their merely physical powers. 

It is a sad conditiou, and it must be altered. 

You are men^ and as such you possess faculties, not merely physical, 
but intellectual and moral: faculties which it is your duty to 
develop. You should be citizens, and, as such, exercise for the good 
of all, certain rights, which require a certain degree of education and 
a certain portion of time. 

It is clear that you ought to labour less and gain more than you 
now do. 

Sons of God, all of us, and brethren in Him and amongst ourselves, 
we are called to constitute one sole great Family. 

In this family there may exist such inequabty as is the result of 
diversity of aptitude, of capacity, or of disposition for labour ; but it 
should be governed by one single principle : Whosoever is willing to 
give— for the benefit of the whole— that amount of labour of which he is 
capabUy ought to receive such am,ount of recompense for mat labour as 
will enable him more or less to develop his individvm life in each of the 
essential characteristics by which individual life is defined. 

This is the ideal which all of us ought to strive and study to 
approach more nearly from age to ace. 

Every change, every revolution which fails to advance us one step 
towards this ideal, which does not produce a moral and social progress 
corresponding to the political progress achieved, which does not 
result in one d^pee of improvement in the material condition of the 
poorer classes, violates the Providential dedgn, and reduces itself to 
the rank of a mere war of faction against faction, each seeking 
ill^timate dominion^ and each alike a falsehood and an evlL 

But up to what point can we realise this aim at the present day ? 
How and by what means can we reach this point ? 

Some of the more timid amongst your well-wishers have sought 



the remedy in the morality of the working-man himself. They have 
founded savings-banks, and similar institutions, saying to the 
operative : Bring your wages here ; economise ; abstain from every 
excess, whethei' of dnnk or otherwise ; emancipate yourselves from poverty 
by privation. And such advice is excellent, in so far as it tends to 
the moral improvement of the workman, without which all reforms 
are useless. But it neither solves the question of poverty itself, nor 
takes any account of social duty. 

Very few of you can economise your wages. And all that those 
few can achieve by their slow accumulation is, the possibility of 
providing to a certain extent for their old age. Now, the economical 
question nas more than this in view. Its object is also to provide for 
tne years of manhood, to develop and expand life, as far as possible, 
while in its full vigour and activity, while it may most efficaciously 
aid the progress of the Country and Humanity. 

Even with regard to the mere material well-being of the workinj;- 
class, this advice falls short of the aim, as it does not even hint at 
any method of increasing wealth or production. Moreover, society, 
which lives by the labour of the sons of people, and demands from 
them their tribute of blood in the hour of danger, incurs a sacre I 
debt towards them in return. 

There are other men, not enemies of the people, but indifferent to 
the cry of suffering which bursts from the nearts of the sons of 
labour, and fearful of every great innovation, who belong to the 
school of Economists, and who have worthily and usefully fought 
the battle of industry and labour, but without reflecting that the 
necessity of progress and of association is an ineradicable element of 
human nature. 

This school has maintained, and still — like the philanthropists of 
whom I have spoken — does maintain, that every man can, even in 
the present state of things, build up his own independence on his 
own activity, that any change in the organisation of labour would be 
either injurious or superfluous, and that the formula, Bach for himself 
and liberty for us all, is sufficient to create, by degrees, an approximate 
e(^uilibrium of ease and comfort among the various classes that con- 
stitute society. 

Liberty of internal traffic, liberty of commerce among nationp, a 
progressive reduction of custom duties (especially upon raw materials), 
a general encouragement offered to great mdustrial enterprises, to the 
multiplication of means of communication, and of all machinery 
tending to increase activity of production — these, according to the 
Economists, are all that society can offer for the amelioration of the 
position of your class, and any further intervention on its part would, 
in their opinion, be a source of evil. 

If this were indeed true, the evil of poverty would be incurable ; 
but God forbid, my brothers ! that I should ever give your sufferings 
and your aspirations an answer so despairing, atheistic, and immord. 
God has ordained for you a better future than that offered by the 
remedies of the Economists. 

Their remedies, in fact, merely point to the possible and temporary 
increase of the production of wealth : they do not tend to its more 
equitable distribution. While the Philanthropists, regarding individual 
man alone, content themselves with the endeavour to make him more 
moral, without seeking to increase the common prosperity so as to 
give him an opportunity of progress ; the Economists think only of 
increasing the sources of production, without occupying themselves 
with the condition of the individual man. Under the exclusive 
rigim^ of liberty which they preach, and which has more or less 
regulated the economical world in these later days, the most irrefut- 
able documentary evidence has shown an increase of productive 
activity and of capital, but not of universally diffused prosperity. 

The misery of the working-classes is unchanged. Liberty of com- 
petition for him who possesses nothing — ^for him who, unable to save 
on his daily earnings, cannot even initiate a competition — is a lie ; 
even as political liberty is a lie for those who, from want of education, 
instruction, time, and material means, are unable to exercise their 
rights. Increased facilities for the exchange and conveyance of the 
products of labour would by degrees emancipate labour from the 
tyranny of trade and commerce, and from the existing classes of 
intermediates between the producer and the consumer, but they cannot 
emancipate it from the tyranny of Capital ; they cannolr give the 
means of labour to him who has them not 

And from the wont of an equal distribution of wealth, and of a 
just division of produce, combined with the progressive increase of 
the cypher of consumers, capital itself is turned aside from its true 
economic aim, and becomes in part stationary in the hands of a few, 
instead of spreading and circulating ; or it is directed towards the 
production of objects of superflui^, luxury, and fictitious wants, 
instead of being concentrated on the production of objects of primary 
necessity to life, and is risked in perilous and, too often, immoral 
speculations. 

At the present day — and this is the curse of our actual social 
economy— capital is the tyrant of labour. Society is at present com- 
posed — economically speaking— of three classes ; that is to say, of 
capitalists^ being the possessors of the means and implements of 
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labour, of land, of factories, ready money, and raw material ; of 
middlemeny chiefs and organisers of labour, and dealers, who are, or 
ought to be. the lepresentatives of the intellectual side; and of 
operatives^ who represent the material side of labour. 

The first of these three classes is sole master of the field, and is in 
a position to promote, accelerate, delay, or direct labour toward 
certain special aims, at will. And the share of this class of the 
results ot labour and the value of production is comparatively settled 
and defined, the location of the instruments of labour is variable 
only within certain known and definite limits, and even time itself 
may be said to be to some extent in their power, as they are removed 
from the pressure of immediate want. 

The share of the second class is uncertain. It depends upon their 
intellect, their activity, and above all, on circumstances, such as the 
greater or less development of competition and the flux and reflux of 
capita], which is regulated by events not within the reach of their 
calculations. 

The workman's share consists simply of his wages, determined 
previously to the execution of the wor^ and without regard to the 
greater or less profits of the undertaking ; and the limits within 
which those wages vary are determined by the relation that exists 
between the supply and demand, or, in other words, between the 
population of operatives and capital. 

r^ow, as the first constantly tends to increase, and to an increase 
generally superior (however slightly) to the increase of the second, 
the tendency of wages, where no other causes intervene, is of course 
to decrease. 

Time also is altogether beyond the power of the workinc-man. 
Financial and political crises, the sudden application of new machinery 
to the different branches of industrial activity, the irregularities of 

Sroduction, and its frequent excess and accumidation in a given 
irection (an evil inseparable from partially-enlightened competition), 
the unequal distribution of the working-classes upon certam points, 
or in certain branches of activity, and a hundred otner causes tending 
to the interruption of labour, take from the operative all free choice 
as to his own condition. On the one side he sees absolute starvation, on 
the other the necessity of accepting whatever terms are offered to him. 

Such a state of things, I repeat, indicates the germ of a moral evil 
which must be cured. 

The remedies proposed both by the philanthropists and economists 
are unequal to this task. 

And nevertheless there is progress in the class to which you belong ; 
a progress historical and continuous, and which has overcome still 
greater difficulties. 

You were first slaves^ then serfs. Now you are hirelings. You have 
emancipated yourselves from slavery and from serfdom. Why should 
you not emancipate yourselves from the yoke of Aire, and become 
free producers, and masters of the totality of production which you 
create ] 

Wherefore should you not accomplish, through your own peaceful 
endeavours and the assistance of a society havmg sacred duties 
towards each of its members, the most beautiful Revolution that can 
be conceived — a revolution which, accepting labour as die commer- 
cial basis of human intercourse, and the fruits of labour as the basis 
of property, should gradually abolish the class distinctions and 
tyrannical dominion of one element of labour over another, and by 
proclaiming one sole law of just equilibrium between production and 
consumption, harmonise and unite all the children of the country, 
the common mother ? 

Owing principally to the teachings of the republican party, the 
sense of a social duty towards the sons of labour — the earnest of a 
better future for the peoples — had gradually been awakened in 
Europe during the last thirty years, when certain schools arose (in 
France especially), composed for the most part of well-meaning and 
eincere Iriends of the people, but led astray by an overweening love 
of system-making, and by individual vanity. 

These schools introduced certain exclusive and exaggerated 
doctrines under the name of Socta^Mwi^— doctrines frequenSy anta- 
gonistic to the wealth already acquired by other classes, as well as 
economically impossible. By terrifying the multitude of smaller 
shopkeepers, and creating a sense of mstrust between the different 
classes of citizens, they caused the social question to recede, and split 
up the republican party into two separate camps. 

I cannot now pause to examine these different schools one by one. 
They were called Saint Simonianism, Fourierism, Crnnmuni^m^ etc., 
etc. Nearly all of them were based upon ideas good in themselves, 
and lon^ accepted by all who belonged to the creed of Progress, but 
they spoiled or nullified these ideas by the erroneous and tyrannical 
methods by which they proposed to apply and reduce them to 
practice. And it is necessary that I should briefly point out to you 
wherein their errors consisted, because the promises held out to the 
people by these ^stems are so magnificent as to be likely to seduce 
your approval, and you would run the risk, by accepting them, of 
retarding your emancipation, which is inevitable in a not tor distant 
future. 



It is true — and this fact alone should awaken a strong sense of 
doubt in your minds— that when circumstances had placed some of 
the authors of these systems in power, they never even attempted to 
realise their own doctrines in practice. Qiants on paper, they 
dwindled and shrank before the difficulties of the practical reality. 

If, at some future day, you examine these various systems with 
attention, bearing in nund the fundamental ideas I have hither^ 
pointed out to you, and the indestructible characteristics of Human 
nature, you will find that they all of them violate some of these 
characteristics, as well as the mw of progress, and the method of its 
accomplishment through Humanity. 

Progress is accomplished through laws which no human power can 
hxQsik. It is accomplished step by step, by the perpetual aevelopnenl 
and modificatifm of the elements which manifest the activity of life. 

In certain epochs, in certain countries, and under the influence of 
certain errors or prejudices, men have frequently given the name of 
essential elements and characteristics of social life to things which 
have no root in nature, but only in the conventional customs of an 
erring society — customs which disappeared at the expiration of those 
epochs, or beyond the limits of those countries. 

But you may discern what are the true elements inseparable from 
our human nature, first by interrogating — as I sug^ted elsewhere — 
the instincts of your own souls, and then by testing and verifying 
these by the tradition of all the ages, and of every country, in order 
to judge whether those instincts are such as nave ever been the 
instincts of Humanity. And those things which the innate voice 
within yourselves and the grand voice of Humanity alike declare to 
be essential elements constitutive of life itself, have to be modified 
and developed from epoch to epoch, but can never be abolished. 

Among the essential elements of human life— such as Religion, 
Association, Liberty, and others to which I have alluded in the 
course of this work — Property is one. 

The first principle and origin of property is in human nature 
itself. It represents the necessities of the material life of the indi- 
vidual, which it is his duty to maintain. Even as the individual is 
bound to trsmsform the moral and intellectual world, through the 
medium of religion, science, and liberty, so he is bound to transform, 
ameliorate, and govern the physical world, through the medium of 
material labour. And prop^y is the sijjn and representative of the 
fulfilment of that task, of tne amount of labour by which the indi- 
vidual has transformed, developed, and increased the productive 
forces of nature. 

The Principle of property is therefore eternal, and you will find it 
recognised and protected throughout the whole existence of 
Humanity. But the modes by which it is governed are mutable, and 
destined — like every other manifestation ot life — to undergo the law 
of progress. They who, finding property once constituted and esta- 
blished in a certain manner, declare that manner to be inviolable, 
and struggle against every effort to transform it, thus deny progress 
itself. 

It is enough to take up two volumes of history, treating of two 
different epochs, to find an alteration in the constitution of property. 
And they who, because at a given epoch they happened to find pro- 
perty ill-constituted, declare that it must be awnished, and seek to 
cancel it from society, deny one of the elements of human nature, and 
would — were it possible they should succeed— retard progress by 
mutilating life. Property, however, would inevitably reappear 
shortly after, and prooably in the identical shape it wore at the 
period of its abolition. 

Property is ill-constituted at the present day, because the source 
and origin of its actual division was, generally speaking, in conquest 
in the violence by which, at a period remote from our own day, 
certain invading peoples or classes took possession either of land or 
of the fruits of laoour not their own. Pix)perty is ill-constituted at 
the present day, because the bases of the partition of the fruits of a 
labour achieved by both proprietor and workman are not laid down 
in a just and equal proportion to the labour done. Property is ill- 
constituted, because, while it confers on its possessor political and 
legislative rights which are denied to the workman, it tends to 
become the monopoly of the few, inaccessible to the many. Ihxiperty 
is ill- constituted, because the system of taxation is ill-constituted, 
and tends to maintain the privilege of wealth in the hands of the 
proprietor, while it oppresses the poorer classes, and renders saving 
impossible to them. 

But if, instead of correcting the errors, and slowly modifying the 
constitution of property, you should seek to abolish it, you would 
suppress a source of wealth, of emulation, and of activity, and would 
resemble the savage who cut down the tree in order to gather its 
fruit. 

We must not seek to abolish property because at present it is in 
the possession of the few : we must open up the paths by which the 
many may acquire it. We must go back to the principle which is 
its legitimisation, and endeavour that it shall in future be the result 
of labour alone. We must lead Society towards establishing a more 
equable basis of remuneration Hl^f?^lj^9ifJ^w8rometef r^^f 
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and the workman. We most transform the system of taxation so as 
to exempt the first necessaries of life therefrom, and thus render that 
economy which gradually produces property possible to working- 
men. And, in order that these things may be, we must suppress 
the political privilege now conceded to property, and allow to all a 
share in the work of legislation. 

Now all these things are both just and 'possible. By educating 
^^ourselves, and organising yourselves earnestly to demand them ana 
determine to have them, you may obtain them ; whereas, hj seeking 
the abolition of property, you would seek an impossibility, do an 
injustice to those wno have already acquired it through their own 
labour, and diminish instead of increasing production. 

Nevertheless, the abolition of individual property is the remedy 
proposed by many of the Socialist systems of which 1 have spoken to 
you, and above all by Communism. 

Others have gone even further, and, observing that the Religious 
idea, the idea of government, and the idea of country, are disfigiu'ed 
and falsified by religious error, by class privilege, and dynastic 
egotism, they demand the abolition of all religion, of all government, 
and even of Nationality. This is the conduct of children or 
barbarians. Might they not with as much reason declare that, 
disease being frequently generated by the corruption of the atmo- 
sphere, they demand the suppression of every respiratory gas ? 

But the teachings of those who seek to found anarchy in the name 
of liberty, and cancel society for the sake of the rights of the 
individual, require no further confutation from me to you. The 
whole of my work is directed against the guilty dream ; which is the 
negation of progress, of duty, of human fraternity, of the solidarity 
of nations, and of all those things which you and I hold in 
veneration. 

Those who, confining themselves within the limits of the econo- 
mical question, demand the abolition of individual property, and the 
organisation of communism, fall into another extreme — the negation 
of the individual and of liberty — which would close the path to 
progress, and (so to speak) petrify Society. 

The following is the general formula of Communism : 

The property of every element of production, such as land, 
capital — movable or immovable — instruments of labour, &c., to be 
concentrated in the state. The state to assign to each man his 
portion of labour, and his portion of retribution, some say with 
absolute equality, others say according to his wants. 

Such a mode of existence, were it possible, would be the existence 
of the beaver, not the life of a man. 

Liberty, dignity, and individual conscience would all disappear 
before tms organisation of productive machines. The satisfaction of 
the wants of physical life may be possible by such means, but intel- 
lectual and moral life would be entirelv cancelled, and with it all 
emulation, all free choice of labour, all lioerty of association, all the 
joys of property, and — ^in short — all that stimulates and urges man 
to production. The human family, under such a system, becomes, a 
mere human flock or herd, and all that is necessary for it is a wide 
pasture-ground. 

Which of you could reconcile himself to such a programme ? 
Et[imlity is thus realised, say they. AVhat equality ? Equality in 
the distribution of labour ? That is impossible. Labour is in its 
nature various, and cannot be faiily calculated either by its duration 
or by the amount achieved in a given time ; but rather by its diffi- 
culty, by the more or less agreeable nature of the work done, the 
amount of human vitality it consumes, and its utility to society. 

How can the equality or diflerence between an hour's labour 
passed in a mine, or in purifying the stagnant waters of a mai-sh, 
and an hour's labour spent in a spinning-factory, be estimated ? 
The impossibility of making such calculations fairly has, in fact, 
siis^gested to some of the founders of these systems the idea of com- 
pelling every man to peiform in his turn a certain amount of labour 
m every branch of useful activity : an absurd remedy, which would 
render perfection of production impossible, while it woidd be impo- 
tent to equalise the weak with the strong, the intellectually clever 
with the slow,, the man of nervous temperament with the man of 
lymphatic tendency, &c. The labour which is easy and welcome to 
the one becomes irKsome and difficult to the other. 

Would it produce equality in the division of the products of 
labour ? 

This also is impossible. Either the equality must be absolute — 
and this would result in great injustice, as there would be no dis- 
tinction remaining between the different wants arising from organi- 
sation, nor between the jKJwer and capacity created by a sense of 
duty, and the power and capacity given, without merit or desert, by 
nature — or the equality must be relative, and calculated according 
to diversity of wants, and then, by taking no accoimt of individual 
production, it would violate those rights of property which ought to 
be the reward of the workman's labour. 

Moreover, who should be the Arbitrator, and decide upon the just 
wants of each individual ? Should this Arbitrator be the State ? 

Working-men ! brothers ! are you disposed* to accept a hierarchy 



of head-masters of the common property ? — nujaters of the mind 
through the superiority given by an exclusive education, masters of 
the body from tneir power of determining the work you have to do, 
your capacity to do it, and your wants when it is done ? Is not this 
a retiuni to bygone slavery ? Would not these masters, b^ailed by 
that theory^ of interests of which they were the representatives, and 
seduced by the immense power concentrated in their hands, become 
again the founders of the hereditary dictatorship of bygone castes ? 

No. Communism would not realise equality among the sons of ■ 
labour ; it would not tend to increase production — ^which is the great 
need at the present day — because it is in the nature of most men, 
when once the means of existence are secured to them, to rest 
satisfied ; and the amount of incentive remaining to increase produc- 
tion, diffused over all the members of society, would be so small as 
not to have the power of rousing and exciting men's faculties. The 
quality of production would not be improved, as no encouigement 
would be offered to progress in invention, which could never be 
wisely furthered by an uncertain and unintelligent collective direction 
and oi^nisation.* 

The only remedy Communism has to offer for all the thousand ills 
that afflict the sons of the people, is security against hunger. 

Now, are there no other means of achieving this ? 

Cannot the workman's right to life and labour be secured without 
overturning the whole social organism, without rendering production 
sterile, and without impeding progress by cancelling individual 
liberty to enchain it thus in a tyrannical, military organisation ? 

The remedy for your sufferings cannot be found in any arbitrary 
general organisation built up in a day by one or the other individual 
mind, opposed to the universally-received bases of civilisation and 
suddenly miposed by decree. We are not here to create Humanity, 
but to continue it We may, we ought to modify the organisation of 
its constituent elements, but we cannot suppress or destroy them. 
Humanity rebels, and ever will rebel, against the attempt The time 
spent in an endeavour to realise these illusions would therefore be 
tune lost 

The remedy is not to be found in any increase of wages imposed 
by governmental authority, and. unaccompanied by other changes 
tending to increase capital An increased rate of wages — that is to 
say, an increase of the cost of production — would carry with it an 
increase in the price of produce, a consequent diminution of consump- 
tion, and hence of work for the producers. 

The remedy is not to be found in any theory tending to cancel 
individual liberty, which is the consecration of, and stimulus to, 
labour, nor in anything tending to diminish capital, which is the 
source and the instrument of labour and production. 

The remedy is to be found in the union of labour and capital in the 
same hands. 

When society shall recognise lio other distinction save the distinc- 
tion between producers and consumers; or rather when every man 
shall be alike producer and consumer ; when the profits of labour, 
instead of being parcelled out among that series of intermediates — 
which (beginning with the capitalist and ending with the retailer) 
frequently increases the price of production fifty per cent — shall 
belong entirely to those who perform the labour, all the permanent 
causes of your poverty will be removed. 

Your future depends upon your emancipation from the exactions 
of capital, which is at present the arbitrary ruler of a production in 
whicn it has no share. 

Your material and m/yrcU future. Look around you. Wherever 
you find capital and labour in the same hands — wherever the profits 
of labour are divided among the workmen in proportion to the 
increase of those profits and to the amount of aid given by the work- 
men to the collective work — you will find both a decrease of poverty 
and an increase of morality. 

In the canton of Zurig, in the Engadina, and many other parts of 
Switzerland, where the peasant is a proprietor, and land, capital, and 
labour are united in the hands of a single individual ; in Norway^ 
Flanders, and Eastern Friesland ; in Holstein, in the German 
Palatinate, in Belgium, and in the island of Guernsey on the English 
coast, there is visible a prosperity comparatively superior to all the 
other parts of Europe, where the cultivatora are not the proprietors 
of the soil. 

These countries are peopled by a race of agriculturists remarkable 
for their honesty, digmty, independence, and frank and open 
bearing. 

The mining population of Cornwall in England, and those 
American navigators who trade as whalers between China and 
America, amongst whom this participation in the profits of their 
labour obtains, are recognised and admitted by official documents to 



* It has been calculated that if one workman among a hundred thousand 
should produce the value of a hundred francs over the moan production of 
the community, he would gain as his own share the thousandlh part of a 
franc, or three cents every thirty years. Can this be regarded as a ftimahu 
to production. ^ 
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be superior to the workmea who are remunerated by a predetermined 
rate of wages. 

Association of labour, and the dimsion of the fruits of labour, or rather 
of the profits of the safe of its prodv^ctions, between the producers, in pro- 
portion to the amovmt and value of the work done by each — this is the 
Bocial future. 

You were once slaves, then serfs, then hirelings. 7ou have but to 
will it, in order shortly to become free proaucers, and brothers, 
througn Association. Association — but free, voluntary, and organised 
on certain bases, by yourselves, among men who know, esteem, and 
love each other ; not imposed by the force of governmental authority, 
and without respect to individual ties and affections, upon men 
regarded rather as cyphers and machines of production, than as 
bemgs moved by spontaneous impulse and free will. 

AMociation — but to be administered with a truly republican 
fraternity by your own delegates, and from which you should be free 
to withdraw at your own discretion ; not subject to the despotism of 
the State, or of an arbitrarily-constituted Hierarchy, ignorant of your 
individual wants and position. 

An Association of nuclei — groups to be formed according to your 
own tendencies, and not (as the authors of the systems of which I 
have epoken teach) of all the members of a given branch of industrial 
or agncultural activity. 

The concentration of aU the members of the State, or even of all 
the citizens of a single citv, following a given traae, in one sole 
productive society, would lead us back to the bygone tvrannical 
monopoly of the Corporations. It would make of the producer the 
arbitrary judge of pnces, to the injury of the consumer ; legalise the 
oppression of the minority, shut out the workman who might be 
unsatisfied or discontented with its reguhitions, from all possibility of 
finding work ; and suppress the necessity of progress, by extinguish- 
ingalTrivalry in work, and all stimulus to invention. 

Within the last twenty years Association has occasionally been 
timidly attempted in France, in Belgium, and in England, and it has 
been crowned with success wherever it was commenced with energy, 
resolution, and a spirit of self-sacrifice.* 

In Association is the germ of an entire social transformation, a 
transformation which, by emancipating you from the servitude of 
wages, will gradually further and increase produce, and improve the 
economical position of the country. 

The tendency of the present system is to make the capitalist seek 
to increase his gains in order to withdraw from the arena ; while the 
tendency of association would be to secure tlie continuance of labour 
— that is to say, of production. 

At present the master, the director of the work done, who gener- 
ally owes his position to no special aptitude, but to mere possession 
of capital, is nable to be improvident, rashly speculative, or incom- 
petent ; an association, directed by chosen delegates, and watched 
over by all its members, would not run the risk of suffering from such 
errors or defects. 

Under the present system, labour is too often directed to the pro- 
duction of superfluities rather than necessaries, and owing to a capri- 
cious and unjust inequality of pay, workmen in one branch of activity 
abound, while they are wanting in another branch. The workman, 
limited to a determinate recompense, has no motive to spend all the zeal 
and energy of which he is capable upon his work, in order to multiply 
and improve its produce. 

Evidently Association would offer a remedy to this and many other 
Causes both of interruption and inferiority of production. 

Liberty of withdi'awal for individual members, without injury to 
the ^ssom^ion— equality of all the members in the choice of an 
elective administration, with powers either renewable at a given 
periotl, or, better, subject to revocation — freedom of admission poste- 
rior to the foundation oif the Association, without the obligation of 
introilucing new capital, but with permission to supply its place by 
an annual contribution to the treasury of the Association, to be 
deducted from the profits of the first years of union — indivisibility 
and perpetuity of the collective capital— ^nc^i nu amount of retribution 
as secures the necessities of life equally to all — free distribution of 
the tools or instruments of labour to all according to the (juantity 
and quality of the work done ; — such are the general bases upon 
which you must found your associations, if you are ^villing to achieve 
a work of present self-sacrifice for the benefit rif the class to which 
you belong. 

Each of these bases, and above all that concerning the perpetuity 
of the Collective capital, which is the pledge of your own emancipation 
and your link with future generations, would require a chapter to 
itself. But a special study of the question of working-men s asso- 
c ations does not enter into the plan of my present work. Perhaps, 
should God grant me some few more years of life, I may make of 

• See, on this subject, Self-Jffe^ by the People, and The History qf Co- 
operation in Halifax, written by G. J. Holyoake (London Book Store, 282, 
Strand), valuable and encouraging little books which should bo in the 
hands of all working people. '-JVawjfa^ar'* Note, 



this study a separate labour of love for you. In the meantimi(-rest 
assured that the rules I have just sketched for you are the result of 
deep reflection and earnest study, and deserve your attentive con- 
sideration. 

But the Capital ? The capital by which association is to be 
initiated in the first instance ; whence to obtain this ? 

It is a grave question, and I cannot treat it at such length as I 
should wish. But I may briefly point out your own duty and that 
of others. 

The first source of that capital is in yourselves, in your «wn 
economy, your own spirit of self-sacrifice. I know the position of 
too many of you, but there are some of you who— either owing to a 
continuance oi work or its better retribution — are in a jposition to 
economise for this aim. Some eighteen or twenty of these might 
thus collect the trifling sum necessary to enable you to commence 
work on your own account And the consciousness of fulfilling 
a solemn duty, and thus deserving your emancipation, ought to give 
you'strength to do this. 

I might quote for you many Industrial Associations, now well 
established and flounshing, which were be^;un by a few workmen 
with their savings of a penny a day. I might relate to you many 
stories of sacrifices heroically endured in France,* and elsewhere, by 
the first few workmen who commenced such enterprises, and are 
now in the possession of considerable capital. There is indeed 
scarcely any difficulty which may not be overcoine by strong will. 



* In 1848 the delegates of some hundreds of workmen who had miited 
together with the idea of establishing a pianoforte mauu^tory upon the 
A^ciative principle, finding that a lai*ge capital was necessary mt their 
undertaking, applied to the QoTemment for a loan of 800,000 francs. The 
application wus refused. The association was dissolved, but 14 workmen 
determined to overcome every obstacle, and reconstitute it oat of their own 
resources. They had neither money nor credit ; they had faith. 

They initiated their Society with a capital consisting of tools and 
instniments of labour of the value of about 2000 francs. But a floating 
capital was indispensable. 

Each of these workmen contrived, not without great difficulty, to oon- 
tribute 10 francs ; and other workmen, not belonging to their society, 
added some little offerings to swell their capital. On the lOth March, 
1849, having collected the sum of 229 francs 60 cents, the Ai83ciation was 
declared to be founded. 

But their little social fund was insufficient for the cost of starting, and 
the small daily incidental expenses of their establishment Nothing 
remained for wages, and two months passed without the membera of the 
Association receiving a single cent in remuneration for their labour. How 
did they subsist during this time of crisis ? As working-men do subsist 
in periods when they are without work, through help given by their 
comrades, and by selling or pawning their goods. 

Some orders, however, hatl been executed, and those were paid for on the 
4th May, 1849. That day was to the Association what the first victory 
is in war, and they determined to celebrate it. Having paid all urgent 
debts, each associate received a sum of 6 francs 61 cents. It was agreed 
that each should keep 5 francs, and that the remainder should be spent 
in a fraternal banquet. The 14 members, most of whom had not tasted 
wine for more than a year, sat down to a common dinner with tlicir 
families. The cost was 32 sous a-family. For another month their wages 
only reached 6 francs a-week. In June, however a baker, either a lover 
of music or a speculator, proposed to buy a pianoforte from them, and pay 
for it in bread. The offer was accepted, and the price agreed upon was 
480 francs. This was a piece of good fortune for the Association, which 
was thus secure of the first necessary of life. The price of the bread was 
not considered in the wages of the members. Each man received the 
amount necessary for his own consumption, and the married men cnou^^h 
for their families. ^ ' - ° 

By tlegrees, the Association, the members of which were very clever 
workmen, surmounted the obstacles and privations of the first period of its 
existence. Their books gave excellent testimony to their progress. ' In 
the month of August the weekly earnings of each member rose from 10 to 
16 and 20 franca ; nor did this represent the whole of their profits, for 
each member paid into the common fund a weekly contribution lar^r 
than the sum he withdrew as wages for his own use- 
On the 30th December, 1850, the books of the Association rovcJed the 
following encouraging facts : — 

The members, at that date, amounted to 32. 

The establishment was paying 2000 francs per annum for rent, and their 
premises were already too small for their busmess. 

The value of the tools, &c., belonging to the Society was 5922 francs 66 
cents. 

The value of their goods and raw material amounted to 22,972 franes 28 

CJUtS. 

The cash-box of the Society contained bills for 3540 francs. Open 
credit^ almost aU good, amounted to 5861 francs 99 cents. 

Their stock, therefore, amounted to 39,317 francs 88 cents. 

The Society only owed 4737 francs 80 cents of ordinary business debts, 
and 1650 francs to 80 well-wisheri to the Association among working-men 
in the same trade, for small loans advanced to the Association at its 
commencement. 

The nett balance in favour of the Society was therefore 32,980*02 francs. 

Since then the Association has never ceased to flourish. 
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when sustained by the consciousnefis of doing good. Almost all of 
you may contribute some trifling aid to the primary little fund 
either in money, raw material, or implement of labour. 

By a consistent^ourse of conduct and habits of life calculated to 
win the esteem of your companions or relations, you may induce 
them to advance small loans, m consideration of which they might 
become sharellolders, and receive the interest of their money from 
the profits of the enterprise. 

I^ many branches of industry in which the price of tools or of 
raw matenalis trifling, the capital required for commencing work on 
your own account is small, and you may collect or save it among 
yourselves if you resolutely determine to do so. And it will be in 
every respect better for you that the capital be all your own, acquired 
with the sweat of your own brows, and of the credit you have gained 
by conscientious work. 

Even as those Nations who have achieved their liberty by shedding 
their own blood, are those who best know how to preserve it, so your 
associations will derive a better and more durable profit from the 
capital acquired through your own labour, watchfulness, and economy, 
than from that obtained from any other source. This is the nature 
of things. The Working-men's Associations which were founded 
with governmental aid in Paris in 1848, prospered far less than those 
whose first capital was the fruit of the men's own sacrifices. 

But although I — loving you too earnestly for servile adulation — 
thus admonish you of the points of weakness which either exist or 
may arise among you, and exhort you to self-sacrifice, this in no way 
diminidbes the duties of others towards you. 

- Those to whom circumstances have granted wealth ought to under- 
stand this. They ought to understand that the emancipation of your 
class is a part of the Providential design, and that it will be accom- 
plished whether with them or against them. Many of them do 
understand it, and amongst these, if you give them proofs of an 
earnest and determined wul, and of an honest intelligence, you will 
find help in your undertakings. They can — and if they are once 
convinced that your endeavour after Association is not the desire of 
a day, but the/at^ of a majority among you — they will smooth your 
path towards obtaining credit either by advances of money, by estab- 
lishing banks giving credit to collective bodies of workmen for work 
to be done, or possibly by admitting you to a share in the profits of 
their establishments, as an interm^iate step between the past and 
future, which might probably enable you to put together the small 
amount of capital necessary for the formation of an independent 
Association. 

In Belgium, banks, called Banks of Anticipaiion^ or Banks of 0he 
People, already exist, offering such facilities as I have described. In 
Scotland ^so, I believe, there are many banks willing to give 
credit to any man of known probity, ready to pledge his own honour 
and able to oflTer the security of one other individual of equalljr good 
character. And the plan of admitting the workmen to a participation 
in the profits of the business has already been adopted by several 
employers with remarkable success.* 



CHAPTER XII. 

Conclusion. 

But the State, the Qovemment — an institution only legitimate when 
based upon a mission of Education and Progress not yet understood 
— ^tlie State has a solenm duty towards you, a dutv which will be 
easy of fulfilment when we have a really National Government, the 
Government of a free and united people. 

A vast series of means of help might be bestowed hj the Govern- 
ment upon the people, by which the social problem might be solved 
without spoliation, violent measures, or interference with the wealth 
previously acquired by any of its citizens, and without exciting that 
immoral and unjust antaj^onism between class and class, fatal to the 
national welfare, which visibly retards the progress of France at the 
present day. 

The following would be important and powerful modes of 
assistance : — 

The exercise of a moral influence in favour of Working-men's 
Associations by the publicly-manifested approval of the Government 
agents, by a frequent discussion of their mndamentary principles in 
the House of Representatives, and by legaHsing all the voluntary 
associations constituted on the basis indicated above. 

Improved methods of communication, and abolition of the obstacles 
now impeding the free conveyance of produce. 

The establishment of public magazines and dep6t8 in which the 
approximate value of the goods or merchandise consigned having 

♦/n Paris, for inst/mce^ the house-painting establishment of M, Leclaire 
is ftanded upon this principle, and is well-known for its prosperous 
condition. 



been ascertcdned, the Associations should receive a A)cument or 
receipt negotiable in the manner of a bank-bill, by which means the 
Apsociations would be enabled to carry on their affairs without the 
ruinous necessity of an immediate sale without regard to prices. 

The concession of the execution of necessary public works to 
Working-men's Associations upon equal terms to those granted to 
individuisd speculation. 

Simplification of judicial forms, justice being at present ruinously 
costly, and too often inaccessible to the poor. 

Legal facilities given to the sale and transfer of landed property. 

A radical transformation of the system of taxation, by the substi- 
tution of one sole tax upon income, to the present complex and expensive 
system of direct and indirect taxation. This would give public and 
practical sanction to the principle of the sacredness ofhiitnan life^ for, 
as neither labour, progress, nor the fulfilment of duty are possible 
without life, a given amount of money, the amount judged necessary 
to the maintenance of life, should be exempt from all taxation. 

But there are further means : — 

The secularisation or appropriation of ecclesiastical property by the 
State — a thing not at present to be thought of, jet nev^heless in- 
evitable in the future, when the State shall assume its true educational 
mission — will place a vast sum of wealth in the hands of the nation. 
To this may be added the value of hitherto unreclaimed land, and 
the profits of railways and other public enterprises, the administration 
of which should be in the hands of the State ; the value of the 
landed property belonging to the communes,* the value of property 
now descending by collateral succession beyond the fourth degree, 
and which should revert to the State, and many other sources of 
wealth which it is unnecessary here to enumerate. 

Suppose all this mass of wealth and resources accumulated in 
the formation of a National Fund, to be consecrated to the intellec- 
tual and economic progress of the whole country. Why should not 
a considerable portion of such a fund be employed (proper provi- 
sion being made to guard against its wasteful use or dissipation) as 
a Fund of Credit , bearing interest at one and a half or two per cent., 
to be distributed to the Voluntary Working-class Associations, con- 
stituted according to the bases indicated above, and giving evidence 
of morality and capacity. This sum of capital to be held sacred, not 
merely to the promotion of labour in the present generation, but in 
futurity ; its operations being upon so vast a scale as to ensure com- 
pensation for the occasional, inevitable losses it would have to 
sustain. 

The distribution of the Fund of Credit ought not to be in the 
hands either of Government or of a National Central Bank, but of 
local Banks, administered by elective Municipal Councils, imder 
the supervision of the Central Government. 

Without subtracting anything from the actual wealth of any 
existing class, and without enriching any single class through the 
medium gf that taxation, which, being contributed by all citizens, 
should be employed for the advantage and benefit of all, such a 
series of measures as are here suggested, by difl*using credit, in- 
creasing and improving production, compelling a diminution of the 
rate of interest, and entrusting the progress and continuity of labour 
to the zeal and interest of the producers, would replace the limited 
and ill-directed sum of wealtn at present concentrated in a few 
hands, by a wealthy nation, directress of its own production and 
consumption. 

Such, Italian Workmen, is your future. You may hasten this 
future. Conquer for yourselves your country, and a truly popular 
Government, the representative of our collective life and mission- 
Organise yourselves in a vast league of the people, so that your voice 
be the voice of the million, not merely of a few individuals. Truth 
and justice will be on your side, and the nation will listen to you. 

But, be warned ! and believe the words of a man who has been 
earnestly studying the course of events in Eurpe during the last 
thirty years, and who has seen the holiest enterprises fail in the 
hour of promised success, through the errors or immorality of their 
supporters. You will never succeed unless through your own im- 
provement You can only obtain the exercise of your rights by 
deserving them, througk your own activity, and your own spirit of 
love and sacrifice. If you seek your rights in the name of duties 
fulfilled or to fulfil, you will obtain them. If you seek them in 
the name of egotism, or any theory of happiness and well-being 
propounded by the teachers of materialism, you will never achieve 
other than a momentary triumph, to be followed by utter delusion. 

They who appeal to you in the name of well-being and happiness, 
will deceive and betray you. They seek also their own well-being 
and happiness, and merely desire ^o unite with you as an element of 
strength wherewith to overcome the obstacles in their own path. 

* This property belongs legally to the communes, morally to the poor of 
the communes. I do not mean that such property should be taken from 
the communes, but that it should be consecrated to the poor of each com- 
mune, and thus constitute, under the supervision of elective communal 
councils, the inalienable Capital of Agricultural Associations. 
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Wlien on^^iheV ^ave obtained their own rights through your help, 
they will absoiAon the effort to obtain yours in order to enjoy their 
own. 

Such is the history of the last half-centiiry, and the name of this 
last half-century is ifaterialism. 

Sad story of blood and sorrow ! I have seen them in my own 
land — these men who denied God, religion, virtue, duty, and sacrifice, 
and spoke only in the name of the right to happiness and enjoyment — 
I have seen them advance boldly to the struggle with the words 
people and liberty on their lips, and unite with us men of a better 
faiui, who imprudently admitted them in our ranks. As soon as a 
first victory, or the opportunity of some cowardly compromise, 
opened the path of enjoyment to them, they forsook the cause of the 
people, and oecame our bitterest enemies the day after. A few years 
of danger and persecution were sufficient to weary and discourage 
them. 

And whei-efore should they, men without any conscientious belief 
in a Law of Duty, without faith in a mission imposed upon man by 
a Supreme Power, have persisted in sacrifice even to the last years of 
life? 

And I have seen, with deep sadness, the sons of the people, 
educated in materialism by those men, turn false to their mission 
and their future, false to tneir countiy and themselves, betrayed bv 
some foolish, immoral hope of obtaining material happiness, through 
furthering the caprice or interest of a despotism. 

I have seen the working men of France stand by, indifferent 
spectators of the covp (Tetat of the 2nd December, because all the 
great social questions had dwindled in their minds into a 
question of material prosperity ; and they foolishly believed that the 

Eromises, artfully naade to them by hun who had destroyed the 
berty of their country, would be kept. 

Now they mourn over their lost liberty, without having acquired 
even the promised material well-being. 

No ; without God, without the sense of a moral law, without 
morahty, without a spirit of sacrifice, and by merely following alter 
men who have neither faith, nor reverence for truth, nor holiness of 
life, nor aught to guide them but the vanity of their own systems — 
I repeat it, with deep conviction — you will never succeed. You may 
achieve imeuteSf but you will never realise the true Great Revolution 
you and I alike desire — a revolution, not the offspring and illusion 
of irritated egotism, but of religious conviction. 

Your own improvement and that of others ; this must be the 
supreme hope and aim of every social transformation. 

You cannot change the fate of man by merely embellishing his 
matericd dwelling. You will never induce the society to which you 
belong to substitute a system of Association for a system of salarv 
and wages^ unless you convince them that your association will 
result in improved production and collective prosperity. And you 
can only prove this by showing yourselves capable of foimding and 
maintamins association through your own nonesty, mutual good- 
will, love of labour, and capacity of self-sacrifice. 

In order to progress, you must show yourselves capable of 
pr^ress. 

"ifiadition. Progress, Association. These three things are sacred. 
Twenty years ago I wrote : — 

" I believe in the grand voice of Qod which the Ages transmit to 
us throughout the universal tradition of Humanity, and it teaches 
me that the Family, the Nation, and Humanity, are the three 
spheres in which the human individual is destined to labour for the 
common eood, towards the moral perfection of himself and others, or 
rather of himself through others. 

" It teaches me that property is destined to be the manifestation 
of the material activity of the individual, of his share in the trans- 
formation of the physical world ; as the franchise is the manifestation 
of his share in the administration of the political world. 

" It teaches me that the merit or demerit of the individual, before 
Qod and man, depends upon his use of these rights ; and it teaches 
me that all these nungs, being elements of human nature, are peren- 
nially modified and transformed as they gradually approach more 
closely to that ideal of which our souls have prevision — but that they 
can never be cancelled nor destroyed. 

'' It teaches me that the dreams of Communism, of the annihilation 
or absorption of the individual in the social whole, have never been 



other than fleeting incidents in. the life ofthe human race, reappearing 
momentarily in every great intellectual and moni crisis, but incap- 
able of realisation except upon a trifling scale, as in the Christian 
Monasteries and Convents. 

" I believe in the eternal progressive life of God'* creature ; in the 
progress of Thought and Action, not only in the man of the past, 
but in the man of the future. I believe that it i6 of little comparative 
import to determine the form and method of the future progress, but 
that it is of great import to open up all the paths to progress, by 
bestowing upon mankind a tnily religious education which will 
enable them to complete it. 

" I believe that we can never make man worthier, more loving, 
nobler, or more divine — which is in fact our end and aim on earth — 
by merely heaping upon him the means of enjoyment, and setting 
before him, as the aim of life, that irony which is named happiness. 

" I believe in Association as the sole means we possess of realising 
progress, not merely because it multiplies the action of the productive 
forces, but because it tends to unite all the various manifestations of 
the human mind, and to biing the life of the individual into com- 
mxmion with the collective life of the whole, and I know that associa- 
tion Avill never be fruitful of good except among free men and free 
peoples, conscious and capable of their mission. 

" I believe that man should be able to eat and live without having 
every hour of his existence absorbed by material labour, so that he 
may be able to cultivate the superior faculties of his nature ; — but I 
listen with dread to those who tell you that enjoyment is your rights 
and material well-heing your aim^ because I know that such teachings 
can only produce egotists, and that these doctrines have been in 
France, ana threaten to be in Italy, the destruction of every noble 
idea, of every sacrifice, and of every pledge of future greatness. 

"The life-destroying ill of Humanity at the present day is the 
want of a common faith, a common thought, accepted and admitted 
by all men, and which shall relink earth to Heaven, the universe 
with God. Deprived of this common faith, man has bowed down 
before the lifeless Matter, and become a worshipper of the idol 
Self-interest. And the first priests of that fatal worship were Kings, 
Princes, and evil Governments. They invented the horrible formula 
of each for himself ^ for they knew that it would inci'ease egotism, and 
that there is but one step between the egotist and the slave." 

Italian Workmen, brothers I avoid that step ! Your future depends 
upon this. 

Yours is the solemn mission to prove that we are all the sons of 
God, and brethren in Him. You can only prove this by improving 
yourselves, and fulfilling your duty. 

I have pointed out to you, to the best of my power, what your 
duties are, the most important beinc those owed to your country. 
The amelioration of your present condition can only result from your 
participation in the political life of the nation. Until you obtain 
the franchise, your wants and aspirations will never be truly reprel 
sented. 

On the day in which you should follow the example of too many 
French Socialists, and separate the social from the political question, 
saying : We wUl work out our own emancipation, whatever be the form of 
Institution by which our country is governed — that day you would have 
yourselves decreed the perpetuity of your own social servitude. 

And in bidding you farewell, I will remind you of another duty 
not less solemn than that which bids you achieve and preserve the 
freedom and unity of your Coimtry. 

Your complete emancipation can only be founded and secured upon 
the triumph of a Principle — the principle of the Unity of the 
Human Family. 

At the present day one-half of the Human Family — that half from 
which w.e seek both inspiration and consolation, that half to which 
the first education of childhood is entrusted — is, by a singular con- 
tradiction, declared civilly, politically, and socially unequal, and 
excluded from the great Unity. 

To you who are seeking your own enfranchisement and emanci- 
pation in the name of a Religious Truth, to you it belongs to protest 
on every occasion and by every means against this negation of Unity. 
The Emancipation of Woman, then, must be regarded by you as 
necessarily linked with the emancipation of the Working-man. This 
wiU give to your endeavours the consecration of an Universal 
Truth. 
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Are admitted by thousands to be worth above 
a Guinea a Box for Bilious and Nervous Dis- 
orders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swell- 
ing after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Fright- 
ful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 
Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief 
in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they 
have done it in thousands of cases. Every 
sufferer is earnestly invited to try one box of 
these pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 

WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 

For Females of all ages these Pills are in- 
valuable, as a few doses of them carry off all 
humours, and bring about all that is required. 
No female should be without them. There is 
no medicine to be found to equal Beecham's 
Pills for removing any obstruction or irregularity 
of the system. If taken according to the di- 
rections given with each box, they will soon 
restore females of all ages to sound and robust 
health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and 
all disorders of the liver they act like "Magic," 
and a few doses wnll be found to work wonders 
upon the most important organs of the human 
machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into 
action, with the Rosebud of Health, the whole 
physical energy of the human frame. These are 
** facts" admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society, and one of the best guarantees 
to the Nervous and Debilitated is Beecham's 
Pills have the largest sale of any patent medicine 
in the world. 

Full directions are given with each box. Sold 
by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers in 



the United Kingdom. 
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One of the narratives of " The Thousand and One Nights " ascribes a mysterious 
power to these words, by their causing a door to open INSTANTANEOUSLY, and 
afterwards close SECURELY. This mystery is now solved by the 
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OPEN SESAME" 



SPRINGLESS LATGH-BOLT LOCKS 



(PATENTED) 




Specimen 6-inch Mortice Lock. 

EASY, SIMPLE, 

EQUAL, CHEAP, 

PROMPT, STRONG, 

FRICTIONLESS IN ACTION. SECURE IN MAKE. 

No more annoyance from broken springs and doors that will not shut properly. Doors with 
" Open Sesame " Locks once shut—always remain shut, and any slight turn of the door handle 
opens the door at onCB. Suitable for all doors. Used largely by leading Sliipbuilders, and on 
Railway Stations, Hotels, Banks, Asylums, Hospitals, Offices, and Private Houses in most parts of 
the world. 

"Wholesale only— 

CHI^AuS- 3D- IDOTJC3-L.A.S <Sz7 00-, 

15, Queenhithe, Upper Thames Street, London. 

Or, Retail, from any Ironmonger in Great Britain, C^OO< 
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